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| Tu Hiſtory of Greece a the 
dangerous turbulence of Democracy, 
and arraigns the deſpotiſm of Tyrants. By 
| deſcribing the incurable evils inherent in 
every form of Republican policy, it evinces 
the ineſtimable benefits, reſulting to Liberty 
itſelf, from the lawful dominion of hereditary 
Kings, and the ſteady operation of well-re- 
gulated Monarchy. With ſingular propriety, 
therefore, the preſent Work may be reſpe&t- 
fully offered to Your MAaJjzsTr, as Sovereign 
of the freeſt nation upon earth; and that So- 
vereign, through whoſe * munifi- 
A2 b cence, 


DEDICATION. 


cence, the intereſt of thoſe liberal arts, which' 
diſtinguiſhed and ennobled Greece beyond all 
other countries of antiquity, has been more 
ſucceſsfully promoted in Your MaJjzsTy's. 
dominions, than during any former period 5 
in the Britiſh annals. That your MAIESTx 
may long reign the illuſtrious Guardian of 
public freedom, and the unrivalled Patron of 
uſeful learning, is the fervent prayer of | 


YOUR MAJESTY's 


Moſt dutiful Subject and Servant, $ 


Lon pon, 
Feb. 10, 1786. 


JOHN GILLIES. 
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HE following Hiſtory commences with the 

infancy of Greece, and deſcribes its gradual 
| advancement towards civilization and power. But 
the main deſign of my Work is confined to the 
ſpace of ſeven centuries, which elapſed from the 
ſettlement of the Ionians in Aſia Minor till the 
eſtabliſhment of the Macedonian empire in the 
Eaſt; during which memorable period, the arts 
and arms of the Greeks, conſpiring. to excite the 
admiration and terror of the ancient world, juſtly 
merit the attentive ſtudy of the preſent age, and 
poſterity. In the general revolutions of their na- 
tional confederacy, which, though always looſe 
and imperfect, was never altogether diſſolved, I 
have interwoven the deſcription and principal 
tranſactions of each independent republic, how- 
ever {mall or inconſiderable ; and, by comparing 
authors ſeldom read, and not frequently. conſulted 
for hiſtorical materials, have endeavoured to trace 
the intricate ſeries, and to explain the ſecret con- 


|  netion, of ſeemingly detached events, in order 


to reduce the ſcattered members of Grecian ſtory 
into one perpetual unbroken narrative; a deſign, 
| WY ig difficult 


PREFACE. 

difficult indeed, and new, yet evidently well cal- 
culated to promote the great purpoſes of plea- 
ſure and utility. 
In the view which I have taken of my ſubject, 

the fluctuation of public affairs, and the viciſſi- 
tudes of war and fortune, appear ſcarcely the moſt 
ſplendid, and ſurely not the moſt intereſting, 
portion of Grecian hiſtory. By genius and fancy, 
not leſs than by patriotiſm and proweſs, the Greeks 
are honourably diſtinguiſhed among the nations of 
the earth. By the Greeks, and by them alone, 
Literature, Philoſophy, and the Fine Arts, were 
treated as important concerns of ſtate, and em- 
ployed as powerful engines of policy. From their 
literary glory, not only their civil, but even their 
military tranſactions, derive their chief importance 
and dignity. To complete, therefore, my preſent 
undertaking, it ſeemed neceſſary to unite the 
hiſtory. of arts with that of empire, and to com- 
bine with the external revolutions of war and go- 
vernment, the intellectual improvements of men, 
and the ever-varying picture of human ** 
and manners. 

In che execution of this extenſive plan, wigbt 1 
aſſume any merit to myſelf, it would be that of 
having diligently ſtudied the Greek writers, with 
out adopting their prejudices, or copying their 
narratives with ſervility. Many events, highly in- 
tereſting to the citizens of Athens or of Sparta, 
now intereſt no more; concerning many im- 
portant tranſactions, anciently too familiar to be 
—_ the Modern Reader will reaſonably 


expect 
> "ok xpe 
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expect information. On ſome occaſions, there - 
fore; I found it neceſſary to concentrate and 
abridge; on others, to dilate and expatiate; but 
have never ſacrificed that due relation of parts to 
the whole, and to each other, or violated that 
unity of deſign which I was ambitious to attain in 
the preſent Hiſtory, by condeſcending to copy or 
tranſlate. In the Work throughout, I have 
ventured- to think for myſelf ; and my opinions, 
whether well or ill founded, are, at leaſt, wu 
a At 
The preſent: Hiſtory was oben and a 
conſiderable part of it written, many years ago ; 
by the advice of ſome perſons of taſte and learn- 
ing, who, having read my hiſtorical Introduction 
to the Orations of Lyſias and Iſocrates, wiſhed to 
| fee the whole ſeries of Grecian ſtory treated on the 
ame plan. My ſituation, and my leiſure, enabled 
me to meet their wiſh ; but before my manuſcript 
was prepared for the Preſs, my ſtudies were in- 
terrupted by the only employment, not enjoined 
by ſome poſitive duty, which I ſhould have al- 
lowed (ſuch are the ſanguine hopes of authors !) 
to ſuſpend my literary labours. During that long 
interval, different portions of Grecian hiſtory have 
been ably treated in Engliſh, as well as in “ foreign 


languages. 

1 Among the foreign works, I diſtinguiſh with pleaſure thoſe of 
Mr. Meiners of Gottingen. To the author of this Hiſtory it 
would be very flattering to find the opinions which he hazarded in 
his introduction to Lyſias, confirmed in a ſubſequent work of ſuch 
an admired ſcholar as Mr. Meiners (ſee his Geſchichte des Luxus 


der Athenienſer, Lemgo 2782), were it not extremely natural that 
: writers, 
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| PREFACE. 
ue Vet, as moſt of thoſe works TY res 


main incomplete, and as none of them embrace 


the whole extent of my ſubject, or at all pre- 
occupy my plan, I venture to offer the preſent 
Hiſtory, deeply ſenſible as I am of its eech 
ions to the indulgence of the Public. | 


EE RA, who draw from the ſame ſources, ſhould advance the fs 


facts, and deduce fimilar concluſions. In the following Hiſtory, 


my views of the Pythagorean band, and of the Platonic philoſophy, 


though ſufficiently remote from vulgar opinion, nearly coincide 


with thoſe of Mr, Meiners in his Geſchichte des Urſprungs, Fort- 
gangs, and Verfalls der Wiſſenchafften in Griechenland ; that is, 
« the Hiſtory of the Origin, Progreſs, and Decay of Philoſophy 
« in Greece: a work not yet completed, but which, as far as it 
extends, I will venture to recommend as one of the moſt valuable 


and accurate treaſuries of Greek learning contained in any modern 
tongue. | | 


- 


ADVERTISEMENT 
ro rns 
THIRD EDITION. 


N init U this New Edition to the Public I 
avail myſelf of the opportunity to inform my 

readers, that I have continued, during many years, 
diligently to proſecute the ſequel of Grecian Hiſ- 
tory 3 Which, from the time of Alexander, ſwells 
into a larger ſtream, finally involving! in its courſe 
all the great nations of antiquity, Red by 
arts OT arms. | 

My deſire of reducing a variety of important 
facts, of which the relations have hitherto appeared 
in the form of detached annals, into one clear 
and unbroken narrative ; the new materials afford- 
ed in the deſcriptions of modern travellers, com- 
pared with the accounts of ancient authors, for 
l As explain- 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


explaining, in a manner more ſatisfactory than has 

hitherto been attempted, the cauſes which pro- 
duced the revolutions, and decided the fortune of 
the great kingdoms of Egypt, Macedon, and the 
"Eaſt; above all, my ambition of adapting to a 
larger ſcale of hiſtory, the plan propoſed in the Pre- 
face to the preſent work, by combining two di- 
ſtinct but not inde pe ndant objects, the progreſs of 

inventions and opinions, with the conſequent ſeries 
of tranſactions and events, and thereby rendering the 
ſpectacle of the ancient world a ſcene of deep intereſt 
to the modern; theſe cauſes have conſpired to retard, 
and will probably long prevent, the completion of 
my labours. Meanwhile, I voluntarily ſubjected 
myſelf to a temporary delay, at the deſire of ſeveral 
of my readers in thoſe countries whoſe ſituation, 
actual or apprehended, gives additional importange 
to reſearches. into ancient hiſtory, They were 
pleaſed to think, that my time might be uſefully - 
employed, in adding a new volume to my Hi- 

ſtory, comprehending an examination of the domeſ- 
tic Arrangements of the free ſtates of antiquity, with 
a view to ſolve, on general and ſcientific prin- 
ciples, the great queſtions that now agitate the 
World. Although I well knew that, in making 
ſuch compariſons, the multitude even of thoſe 
called the learned, ſtruck by contingent and 
ſuperficial differences, had long ſhut their eyes 
to intrinſic and eſſential agreements, I began to 
PRONE myſelf with alacrity for the taſk, by a 


careful 


*% 4 
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careful | ſtudy of all thoſe remains of antiquity 
that in any manner related to my ſubject. Among 

theſe, I could not fail, after repeated peruſals; to 
diſtinguiſh, with juſt preference, the political 
| works of Axiſtotle; which, though the original 

text is extremely corrupt, and though ſcarcely a 
page of them has ever been agreeably, or even 
intelligibly tranſlated, will be found to contain a 
ſolid and ſatisfactory explanation of every thing eſ- 
ſential to the ceconomy and government of free 
ſtates, (not excepting ſuch doctrines and ar- 
rangements as are ignorantly deemed modern 
diſcoyeries,) founded on the unalterable prin - 
ciples of human nature, deduced, by that great 
maſter of reaſon, from a complete analyſis of up- 
wards of two hundred Grecian and other republics, 
many of which had ſubſiſted for ſeven or eight cen- 
turies; a range of experience as far exceeding any 
thing that modern hiſtory preſents, as the impreſ- 
five energy of Ariſtotle's ſtyle, and the compre- 
henſive accuracy of his method, ſurpaſs whatever 
modern philoſophy has produced. Inſtead of un- 
dertaking the taſk propoſed, (for could the illu- 
ſion of vanity ſuggeſt that my feeble voice 
ſhould be heard amidſt the clamour of contending 
factions ?) I have contented myſelf with tranſlating 


perſpicuouſſy the political works of Ariſtotle ; in 


which the reader will find ſolutions of the great 
| queſtions of the preſent day. The work will ſoon 
pot to e and, I hopes will anſwer the pur- 


poſe 


ADVERTISB MENT 


when it ſhould ſeem more 358 


times like the preſent, to deſervt public 
than to excite public admiration, i. 
bell know chat it is a queſtion wich s, 


* 


; i P * - "of 
ox e of the people, thy | 
cradle channels. But when the evil (if it be 


- 


One) is already done, and the public mind is en- 


and | . 1 * 3 r 
Sed and engrofſed- by political ſubjects alone, 


cannot remain a doubt, that ſociety will be 


denefited by fubſtituting correct and flutary no. 


dans, in the ſtead of dangerous and abſurd ones. 
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View * tbe Das of Civilization and Power in 
Greece, preceding the Trojan M. een of 
_ that, Mar.— I. eee, 


N che infancy of ſociety, men are occupied 
with the buſineſs of the preſent hour, forget- 
ful of the paſt, and careleſs of the future. They 1 
have neither ability nor inclination to contemplate 
their public tranſactions in the impartial light of 
hiſtory, far leſs to treaſure and to record them. 
Their recent victories 'over hoſtile tribes are ce- 
lebrated in the artleſs ſong *, or commemotated by 
the rude monument ; but to preſerve any regular 


ſeries of connected events, is a deſign, which they 
enjoy not the means to execute, e the capa- - 


hy. to ary esomcopevgh 


1 Tacit- A i iv. e. 43. 


— 
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Their ſim ple and obſcure adventures, which 


—— thus paſs unremembered by themſelves, rarely 


- 


excite the inquiſitive curioſity of their more. culti- 
vated neighbours. In remote ages of the world, 

one people became an object of attention to another, 
only as they became conſiderable ; for until the 
full maturity of Grecian refinement, the moſt po- 
liſhed nations of antiquity attempted not to in- 


veſtigate the nature and powers of man in the un- 


tutored efforts of ſavage life. The daring ſpirit, 
and fierte incurſions, of the Barbarians in the eaſt 
of Europe, excited terror and conſternation among 
the more civilized and more effeminate inhabitants 
of Leſſer Afia *; but the luxurious pride of the 
latter never condeſcended to examine the origin 
and hiſtory of the people who were occaſionally the 
object of their fears. The only circumſtantial in- 
formation concerning both the Aſiatics and the 
Europeans, muſt be derived from the early hiſtorians 
of Greece; and when we reflect on the innumerable 
cauſes which conſpire to bury in oblivion the ex- 
ploits of riſing communities, there is reaſon to 
wonder that we ſhould know ſo much concerning 
the ancient ſtate of that country, rather than to 


regret that our knowledge is imperfect. 


It muſt be allowed, however, that our materials. 
for the firſt portion of Grecian hiſtory, are rather 


2 The Lydians, Phrygians, &c. Hiſtory and Fable atteſt 4. 
early civilization, the wealth, and wickedneſs, of thoſe nations. See 


particularly Herodotus, 1. i. c. 93. & ſeq. and Strabo, I. xi. p. 332. 
& leq. and 1, xii, & Xill, B+ 572. 14 
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copious than conſiſtent * The ſubject, indeed, 1 CR 


fuch, as a very cautious writer would chooſe en- Gn 


oy to avoid, fince, whatever authorities he fol- 
lows, 


3 It is ſufficient to read Thucydides's introduction to his admired 
hiſtory of the Peloponneſian war, to perceive how little correct in - 
formation could be obtained by that diligent inquirer into the anti- 
quities of his country, If we admit the common chronology, there 

is reaſon to believe that the ſcattered fragments of Grecian hiſtory 
were preſerved during thirteen centuries by oral tradition, The tales 
or rhapſodies of the ae, or bards, were ſucceeded by thoſe of the 
Cyclic poets, of whom an account is given in Caſaubon ad Athe- 
nzum, I. vii. c. 4. Salmaſ, in Solin. & Schwarzius Altdorf in 
Diff. de Poetis Cyclicis, Compoſition in proſe began with the uſe of 
alphabetic writing about fix centuries before Chriſt, Plin. Nat. Hiſt. 
l. v. c. 29. The firſt proſe writers, or more properly the firſt 
writers, were, Pherecydes of Syros; Acuſilaus of Argos; Hellani- 
cus of Leſbos z Hecatæus and Dionyſius, both of Miletus z the laſt 
of whom flouriſhed in the 65th Olymp. 520 B. C. and immediately 
preceded Herodotus. From the work of Herodotus, which forms, 
as it were, the ſhade between Epic Poetry and Hiſtory, we may 
judge of the writings of his predeceſſors z from whom, together with 
the Cyclic poets, Anaximenes of Lampfacus, who lived in-the time 
of Alexander the Great, and Diodorus Siculus, who lived in the 
time of Julius Czſar, compiled the firſt books of their very extenſive 
but inaccurate collections. Apollodorus, Hyginus (and many 
others, whoſe works are now loſt), combined the more ancient re- 
cords, whether in proſe or verſe, with the additions and embelliſh- 
ments of the lyric and tragic poets, When the Greek learning be- 
came known to the Romans, this compound of hiftory and fable 
furniſhed the ſubje& and the incidents of innumerable tragedies to 


' Ennius, Accius, Livius Andronicus, &c, After the downfal of 


Rome, learning took refuge in the eaſtern world. The antiquities 
and early hiſtory of Greece again became objects of ſtudy among the 
natives of that country; but the heterogeneous maſs of truth and 
fiction was rather amalgamated, than purified, by Malala, Cedrenus, 
Tzetza, Conſtantinus Menaſſes, and other Greeks of the middle 

See Heine, Not. ad ZEneid. IT. and Voſſius de Hiſtoric. 


Grecis. With few exceptions, the Greek writers may be pro- 
nounced extremely careleſs in matters of chronology, -  Herodo- 


tus, who has been emphatically ſtyled the father of profane hiſtory, 
2 commonly 
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nA. Jows, his narrative. muſt, in ſome parts, be liable 
— to objection (. Yet it ſeems eſſential to the inte- 


Firſt inha- 
ditants of 
Greece, 


grity of the preſent work, to explain from what 
aſſemblage of nations the Greeks were formed, 
and by what fortunate ſteps they arrived, from 
feeble beginnings, to that condition of manners 
and ſociety in which they are deſcribed by Homer; 
whoſe immortal poems, like a meteor in the gloom 
of night, brighten the obſcure antiquities of his 
country.” 

The . traditions of the Greeks agree with the 
authentic records of ſacred hiſtory, in reprefenting 
the countries afterwards known by the names of 
Thrace, Macedon, and Greece, as peopled at an 
earlier period than any other portion of the weſtern 
world. The ſouthern corner of Europe, compre- 
hended between the thirty-ſixth and. forty-firſt 


commonly reckons by the ages of men, The ccurate hiſtories of 
Thucydides and Xenophon, where the time of each. event is preciſely 
aſcertained, comprehend no more than aà period of ſeventy years. 
Even in their time chronology ſeems not to have been eultivated as 
a ſcience, fince the firſt ſpecimen of that kind is ſaid to have been 


given by Demetrius Phalereus, in his agyorror. arayuPr about 


the middle of the fourth century before Chrift, The labours of 
Demeti ius were corrected and extended by Philocorus in his AThi;+ 
The hiſtorian Timæus, who flouriſhed in the time of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, firſt arranged his narrative in the order of Olympiads, which 
began 776 B. C. His contemporary Soſibius gave a work, intitled 
X29» e n; Apollodorus wrote the gurrag xeonen; and on 
ſuch chronologers reſts the credit of all later compilers, as well as 
of the Arundelian marbles, which were compoſed only 264 90 
before Chriſt. . 

4 What Strabo (I. ix.) ſays of the firſt hiſtorians of Antica, 
* that they differed widely from each other (T:Xa« SaÞwerr),” 
may be applied to all. profane hiſtories of thoſe early times. 
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degrees of latitude, bordering on Epirus and Ma- 
cedonia towards the north, and on other ſides 


ſurrounded by the ſea, was inhabited; above eigh- 
teen centuries before the Chriſtian æra, by many 
ſmall tribes of hunters and ſhepherds, among whom 


the Pelaſgi and Hellenes were the moſt numerous 


and powerful*, The barbarous Pelaſgi venerated 
Inachus, as their founder; and for a ſimilar. reaſon, 
the more humane Hellenes reſpected Deucalion. 
From his ſon Hellen, they derived their general 
appellation, which originally denoted a ſmall tribe in 
Theflaly * ; and from Dorus, Eolus, and Ton ?, his 
more remote deſcendants, they were diſcriminated 
by the names of Dorians, Eolians, and Ionjans *. 
The Dorians took poſſeſſion of that mountainous 
diſtrict of Greece, afterwards called Doris; the 
| Tonians, whoſe name was gradually loſt in the 
more illuſtrious appellation of Athenians, ſettled in 
the leſs barren parts of Attica; and the Eolians 
peopled Elis and Arcadia, the weſtern and inland 
regions of the Peloponneſus 9, ' Notwithſtanding 


* 
. 
Ginn 


The Pe. 
laſgi and 
Hellenes. 


The latter 
divided in- 
to Dorians, 
Eolians, 
and Io. 
nians. 


many partial emigrations, theſe three original! 
diviſions of the Hellenes generally entertained an 


affection for the eſtabliſhments which had been 
preferred by the wiſdom or caprice of their re- 
ſpective anceſtors ; a circumſtance which remark - 
ably nn the Hellenic, from the Laake 


s 8 oe. epocd. 6, Ae Biblioth. I. ii. 

6 Thucydid. I. i. c. 28. 17 Strabo, I. viii. . un. 
Herodot. I. i. c. 56. and 1. vii. e. 94. 

9 Diodor. Siculus, |. v. 

19 Heraclid, Pont. apud Athenzum, l. xiv. 
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race. While the former diſcovered a . of 
attachment to their native land, ſeldom found in 
barbarians who live by hunting or paſturage, the 
latter diſdaining fixed habitations, wandered in 
large bodies over Greece, or tranſported them- 
ſelves into the neighbouring iſlands ; and the moſt 
conſiderable portion of them gradually removing 
to the coaſts of Italy and Thrace, the remainder 
melted away into the Doric and Ionic tribes. At 
the diſtance of twelve centuries, obſcure traces 
of the Pelaſgi occurred in ſeveral Grecian cities; 
a diſtrict of Theſſaly always retained their name; 
their colonies continued, in the fifth century before 
Chriſt, to inhabit the ſouthern coaſt of Italy, and 
the ſhores of the Helleſpont : and in thoſe widely 


_ ſeparated . countries, their ancient affinity was re- 


Colonies 
from 
Egypt and 
the Eaſt. 


cogniſed in the uniformity of their rude diale& and 
barbarous manners, extremely diſſimilar to the 
cuſtoms and language of cheir e 
bours wat a | 

Greece, when delivered from the ee of - 
a rugged race of men, who never attained much 
conſideration, either in the territories where they 
originally dwelt, or in thoſe to which they after- 


_ wards removed, was not left to be ſlowly civilized 


by the progreſſive ingenuity of the Hellenic tribes. 
The happy poſition of a country, which, forming 
as it were the frontier of Europe with Aſia, is 
divided only by a narrow extent of ſea from 

Egypt and Min and ſituate within reach 4 thoſe 


11 Herodot. I. i. Dionyf. Halicarn, 1, i. Nate 1 „n. 
o 8 parts 
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parts of the Eaſt which were anciently moſt flou- CHAP. 
riſhing and populous, naturally invited the viſits e e 


of travellers, and attracted the eſtabliſhment of 
colonies. Theſe tranſient viſits, or temporary 
ſettlements, were marked by many ſignal benefits, 
the memory of which was long preſerved by the 
gratitude of Greece, and their merit probably ex- 
aggerated by her fondneſs for panegyric. Even 
thoſe Grecian communities, which juſtly claimed 
the honour of ſuperior antiquity, acknowledged 
themſelves indebted to ſtrangers for the moſt im- 

portant diſcoveries, not only in religion, but in agri- 
culture and the arts; and contented themſelves 
with the glory of having diffuſed a borrowed light 
over the melancholy gloom of ignorance which 
overſpread their neighbours '*. But national vanity. 
at length produced a material change in the tradi- 
tion. When the refined deſcendants of the rude 
Greeks viewed with complacence their own ſupe- 
riority in arts and arms to all the nations around 


them, they began to ſuſpect that the Gods alone 


were worthy to have reared the infancy of a people, 
who eminently excelled the reſt of mankind. To 
the Gods they transferred the merit of the many 
uſeful inventions communicated by the generous 
humanity of their ancient viſitants; an oſtentatious 
fiction coloured by a faint ſemblance of truth, 
ſince the worſhip of ſeveral divinities was intro- 
duced at the ſame time, and by the ſame perſons *, 


12 Iſocrat. Panegyr. paſſim. 


13 The Tytans, Idzi DaQyli, Triptolemus, &c, Compare Diodor. 
Sicul. I. v. and Iſocrat. Panegyr. 
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who made known the arts moſt ſubſervient to the 
purpoſes of human life“. 

While fable thus diſguiſed. the benefits cotfervil | 
by the firſt tranſitory voyages into Greece, hiſtory 
preſerved the memory of four permanent eftabliſh- 
ments formed ſucceſſively in that country by fo- 
reigners. From the middle of the ſixteenth, to the 
middle of the fourteenth century before Chriſt, an 


inundation of Egyptians, Phenicians, and Phrygians 


overflowed the Hellenic coaſts. The cauſes aſſigned 
for theſe emigrations are extremely conſonant to the 
manners of remote antiquity, as deſcribed by ſacred 
and profane authors : hatred of a rival, impatience 
of a ſuperior, in one inſtance the perſecution of a 
brother and an enemy, and, in general, that un- 
eaſy reſtleſſneſs of diſpoſition, which univerſally 


prevails among men, who have become ſenſible 


of their own powers, without having ſufficiently 
learned to direct them to the happy purſuits of arts 
and induſtry . The principal colonies were con- 
ducted by Cecrops **, and Danaus, Egyptians, 
who reſpectively fettled in Athens and Argos; 

Cadmus “, a Phenician, who founded Thebes in 
Bceotia, and Pelops, a Phrygian **, whoſe de- 
ſcendants, intermarrying with thoſe of Danaus, 
king of Argos, and Tyndareus, king of Lacedæ- 


mon or ee Wee in the perſon of Ts 


1 Diodor, Sicul. . v. e er. IX 
15 Ifocrat. Hellen. ſub initio. Pind. Olymp. 1. = 
16 Strabo, I. ix. and Plut. in Theſeo, LE 
7 Strabo, ibid. and Iſocrat. Hellen. | | 
I® Iocrat. Panathen. Thucydid. I. 1. Diodor, I. iv. 


memnon, 
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memnon, ſo powerful an aſcendant in the Pelopon- CH 5 r. 


neſus. The family of Deucalion ſtill reigned in NE 


Theſſaly; but Thebes, Athens, Argos, and 
which were long regarded as the prin- 
cipal cities of Greece, thus fell under the do- 
minion of four foreign lines of princes, whoſe ex- 
ploits, and glory, and misfortunes, are immor- 


talized by the firſt and nobleſt productions of Gre- - 


cian genius“. 
The i which theſe adventurers aban- 


| doned, had not, according to modern ideas, at- 
_ tained a very high degree of maturity in laws and 
government. Yet it cannot be doubted, that the 


natives of Egypt and the Eaſt were acquainted 
with many improvements unknown to the Hellenic 
tribes. Conjectures are not to be placed in the 


rank of facts; yet, in matters ſo ancient and ob- 


ſcure, we may be allowed to conjecture from the 
only facts on record, that the invaders of Greece 
introduced intd that country the knowledge of the 


Phenician alphabet; improved the practice of agri- 
culture; multiplied the rites of religion; diſcover- 


ed to the Greeks ſeveral uſes of the metals; but, 
on the other hand, gradually adopted, in their turn, 


19 Thucyd. I. i. Diodor. I. iv. . Iſocrat. Panathen. 

20 The works of Homer and Pindar, and the witings of the 
Greek tragedians. In theſe, and ſcarcely any where elſe, the 
ſtories of Cadmus, Semele, Bacchus, Amphitryon, Hercules, Oedi- 

us, &c, may be read with pleaſure and advantage ; for as Strabo, 
* ix. 6 « All ny is monſtrous and 5 land.“ 
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the Grecian language, and generally conformed to 


6 the Grecian cuſtoms and inſtitutions ** 


The Phe- 
nician al- 


— 


Several 


uſes of the 
metals. 


The introduction of the — alphabet was 
an improvement too delicate and refined to be im- 
mediately attended with any important conſequen- 
ces. The groſs underſtandings of the Hellenes 
could not eaſily comprehend the utility of ſuch an 
ingenious invention. The knowledge of it was 
acquired and preſerved by a few individuals ** of 
more enlightened minds: but the far greater part of 
the nation long contented themſelves with the an- 
cient mode of picture-writing, which, however h- 
mited in its application, ſeemed ſufficient to expreſs 
the ſimplicity of their rude ideas. 

The Phenicians were well acquainted with the 
precious metals as the medium of exchange. But 
the uniform tranſactions of the Greeks, as yet re- 


quired not any ſuch nicety of refinement. Even 


during the Trojan war, cattle, being the com- 


21 Compare Herodotus, I. v. c. 59. 1. vii. paſſim, Montfaucon, 
Palzograph; Græc. I. 2. Plin. I. v. c. 56 & 57. Hyginus, Fab. 
274. and Ephorus apud Diodor. l. v. | 
22 Herodotus mentions three inſcriptions on three tripods, conſt- 
crated in the temple of Iſmenian Apollo. The firſt, of Amphitryon; 


- the ſecond, of the ſon of Hippocoon; the third, of Laodamus the ſon 


of Eteocles. The inſcriptions on the ſhields of the heroes who beſieged 
the capital of Eteocles, are noticed by Zſchylus, in his tragedy in» 


titled, ** The Seven againſt Thebes.” Yet we Know from Homer, 


Thad vi. that when Prætus ſent Bellerophon to the king of Lycia, 
he gave him, not a written letter, but onwara dung, mournful ſigns. 
Writing could not be common till many centuries afterwards, ſinee 


the firſt written laws were given in Greece only fix centuries before 
Chriſt, Herodot. I. ii. Strabo, |. vi. 


modity 
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regarded as the moſt convenient meaſure of value. 
It is not eaſy to determine whether gold or iron be 

more; advantageous to man, the one by exciting. 

his induſtry, the other by ſeconding that induſtry 

in all the variety of uſeful arts. The diſcovery of Extenſion 
iron in Greece afforded the neceſſary implements * 78% 
of agriculture, the gradual extenſion of which alike - 
improved the ſterility of the ſoil, and the rudeneſs 

of the inhabitants. Before the arrival of Egyptian 
colonies, the cultivation of the ground might oc- 
caſionally employ the divided induſtry of ſcattered 
families; but this valuable art was not conſidered 


23 In a well-known paſſage, Homer, after mentioning other articles 

with which the Greeks purchaſed wine, adds, auto: £14004 © with 

4% oxen themſelves.” Some ſcholiaſts and commentators have ima- 

gined, that the Be; of Homer was a coin ſtamped with the figure of 

an ox, faid to have been introduced by Theſeus. Vid. Plut. in 

Theſeo. But were it allowed, which is very improbable, that The- 

| ſeus had a mint, it would till be improbable that Homer meant ſuch 

a coin ; for in the epiſode of Glaucus and Diomed, he ſays, that the 

former gave his golden armour, worth an hundred oxen, for the 

. brazen armour of the latter, worth only nine. Now we know from 

| Pollux Onomaſt. I. ix. c. 7. that the coin fc, at whatſoever time 

it was introduced, continued to be valned at twe drachmas. 

Diomed's arms, therefore, upon the ſuppoſition of the ſcholiaſta, 

muſt have been worth about nine ſhillings ; z and Glaucus's, which 

were of maſſy gold, worth only nine pounds. Talents of gold 

are often mentioned by Homer. They were propoſed as prizes to 

- combatants, and offered as dedications in temples, but too valuable 

| to ſerve as current ſpecie. Homer and Herodot. paſſim. Nopuopec, 

money, is derived from voyuoc, law, becauſe, as Ariftotle ſays, a Pvouy 

a Youwy ag, ** the origin of money is not natural, but conventional 

« and arbitrary.” But in Homer's time, the word vopcs was uſed in 

a quite different ſenſe ; 1-0ue muſt therefore have been derived from 

it at a later period, Com, Iliad, l. Xx. v. 249. and Ariſtot. Ethic, 
Nicom, I. v. Co 5. | 
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Cc my P. as an object of general concern.  Cecrops firſt en- 
— gaged the wandering hunters or ſhepherds of At- 


- 


415 Mm 


Religious 
Cites. 


tica to unite in villages of huſbandmen. enn 
wine, and oil, rewarded their uſeful labours ** 
and theſe productions being acquired by common 
toil, were regarded, with the eee itſelf, as a 
common property“. 

The idea of an excluſive and permanent right to to 
all the uſes of a piece of land, whether belonging 
to communities or to individuals, is one of the moſt 
intereſting ſteps in the progreſs of ſociety. In 
Greece, this invaluable right was immediately fol- 
lowed by ſuch inſtitutions as tended to ſecure its 
enjoyment, and to check the injuſtice of man, who 
is ſeldom willing to acquire, by ſlow labour, what 
he can raviſh by ſudden violence. The falutary 
influence of religion was employed on this important 
occaſion, We are told by ſeveral writers, that the 
practice of agriculture, and the rites of religion, 
were introduced at the ſame time . But the ſame 


authors inform us, that their pretended: founders of 


religious worſhip aboliſhed the uſe of living facri- 
fices “; a cuſtom, which evidently ſuppoſes the 
prior eſtabliſhment of an ancient and more bloody 


24 Pauſan. I. iii. ZEſchyl. Eumen. W 
25 The T:coc;s or cut of ground, ſo often mentioned in Homer, as 
beſtowed by general conſent on admired kings and chiefs, might 
have ſuggeſted this obſervation, which ſeems to have eſcaped notice, 
though attended, as we fhall find, with very important _ 
quences. 

2 Diodor, Pauſan. Apollod. 


27 Oleg xa gr νννννν, S un on Porph de Abſtinent. 
iv. 42. i 


ſuper- 
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ſuperſtition. Yet in this humane prohibition, we © TAB 
may perhaps diſcern a laudable atte mpt to correct 
the barbarity of the Greeks, and to raiſe the new | 


occupation of agriculture above the ancient em- 


ployment of hunting. 
Before and during the time chat the Hellenic The Hel- 


lenes dif- 
tribes received continual acceſſions of population fuſe theis 


from diſtant countries, they were no leſs diligent colonies 


in ſending forth their own colonies. As they ori- 


ge over _ 
ginally ſubſiſted by hunting, fiſhing, and paſturage, wt 
a large extent of territory was requiſite to ſupply 
them with the neceſſaries of life. They were not 


| afflicted by the oppreſſive terrors of  deſpotiſm ; 


they were long unacquainted with the gentle, but 


powerful operation of regular government; and 


without being ſubject to the one or the other, it is 
ſcarcely poflible for men to live together 1 in large 
ſocieties. - When any of their communities ſeemed 
inconveniently numerous, they divided it into ſe- 
veral portions, of which the principal kept poſſeſ- 
ſion of their original ſeats, while the others occu- 
pied and peopled the ſurrounding territories. It 
was thus that the Eohans diſperſed through many 
parts of the Peloponneſus; the unfortunate Siſy- 
phus **, who founded the city of Corinth, being a 
deſcendant of Eolus, and the anceſtors of the wiſe 
Neſtor, who reigned in ſandy Pylos, being ſprung 
from the ſame Eolic race. A conſiderable divi- 
fion of the Ionians ſettled along the ſouthern ſhores 
of the Corinthian gulph, in the province which, 


2* Kai Liceo os xęa rięa aXYEe $XGVTH. Homer Odyſſ. 
29 Pauſan. in Corinth. & Meſſen. | : | 
elghty 
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—— name of Ionia for that of Achaia . The territory 
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beyond the Corinthian iſthmus was parcelled out 
among innumerable ſubdiviſions of the Hellenic 
tribes **. When the continent of Greece ſeemed 
ſufficiently populous, the Athenians gave inhabit- 
ants to the iſle of Eubæa; and many centuries 
before the famous eſtabliſhments formed by the 
Greeks on the coaſts of Afia Minor, of Italy, and 
of Thrace, the Dorians had ſent a colony to Crete“, 
and the Eohans, under the conduct of Dardanus, 
had planted the eaſtern banks of the Helleſpont ®*. 
During the Trojan war, the inhabitants of thoſe 
various and widely ſeparated countries ſpoke the 
fame language that was uſed among the Hellenes, 
and acknowledged the general influence of the ſame 
Principles and manners. Unlefs it is ſuppoſed, 
therefore, that not only the Phrygians, but the 


| Phenicians and Egyptians, originally ſpoke the 


fame Hellenic tongue, it ſeems reaſonable | to con- 


jecture, that the colonies conducted by. Cecrops, 
Cadmus, and Danaus, gradually adopted the lan- 


dung: of the Wee of Greece “. 


A ings 


20 Strabo, l. vii. 3! Id. ibid. Pauſan. & Diodor. 

32 Diodor. ibid. Strabo, 1. vii. p. 496. 

33 Servius in ZEneid, III. 

- 34 Herodotus, I. v. c. 38. ſays, that the colony of Cadmus 
changed their ſpeech, being ſurrounded by the Ionians, an Hellenic 
tribe, He ſays further, that, together with their language, they 
changed the power of ſome of their letters. He acknowledges that 
the Cadmeians, or Phenicians, communicated zo the Ionians the uſe 
of letters; but the Tonians, he ſays, adapted the Phenician alphabet 
to the ſounds of their own language, The eaſtern tongues are in 
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A ſingle reflection appears ſufficient to prove, 


rs 
CHAP, 


that they likewiſe conformed to the Grecian inſti- Gs. Jn 
tutions of government. The inflexible rigour of together, 


deſpotiſm, which has in all ages prevailed in 
Egypt“ and the Eaft, was unknown to the con- 
querors of Troy. Since the abſolute power of 
kings was not acknowledged during a long period 
of war and danger, requiring the ftrifteſt military 
ſubordination; and ſince the Greeks preſerved 
their freedom, after the increaſing wealth of many 
centuries had a tendency to prepare them for ſer- 
vitude ; it cannot reaſonably be ſuppoſed, that an 


with their 
;nſtitu- þ 
tions " 
govern- 
ment. 


Oriental ſyſtem of oppreſſion ſhould have prevailed 


in the more early ages of poverty and independ- 
ence . 


general extremely deficient in vowels. It is, or rather was, much 
diſputed whether the ancient Orientals uſed any characters to expreſs 
them. Their languages, therefore, muſt have had an inflexible thick- 


_ neſs of ſound, extremely different from the vocal harmony of the 
| Greek, which abounds not only in vowels but in diphthongs. This 


circumſtance denotes, in. the Greeks, organs of perception more acute, 
elegant, and diſcerning. They felt ſuch faint variations of liquid 
ſounds, as eſcaped the dulneſs of Abiatic ears, and invented marks 
to expreſs them. They diſtinguithed, i in this manner, not only their 
articulation, but their quantity, and afterwards their muſical intona - 
tion, as ſhall be explained eos Ip in treating of the G mu- 
fic and poetry. 

35 The government of the Egyptians, as well as of the Abatice, is 
uniformly repreſented in Scripture as an abſolute monarchy, Hero- 
dotus and Diodorus mention ſome: laws of the Egyptians, which 
ſeem. to circumſcribe the power of their kings. But theſe laws, if 
well examined, will confirm the obſervation in the text. They were 
eftabliſhed, not in favour of the nation at large, but of the prieſts 
and ſo'diers, The throne of Egypt was ſupported by the altar, and 
defended by the ſword; and 2 can n the 
ſame means ? | | 

26 gee the principles eſtabliſhed dy Tacitus de Mor. German. 
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The Phenicians being conſidered as the principal 
navigators and merchants of the ancient world, it 
18 commonly believed that the example of the Phe - 
nician colonies firſt taught the Greeks to brave the 
dangers of the ſea, and to maintain a commercial 
intercourſe with each other, as well as with fo- 


- reign nations. But it is ſufficient to throw a 


glance on the geography of Greece, to perceive 
how naturally commerce, without foreign aid, 
might have ariſen ſpontaneouſly in that highly-fa- 
voured country. The continent, ige, waſhed on 
three ſides by the ſea, is ſurrounded by innume- 
rable ' iſlands, abounding in excellent harbours. 


The variety of ſoils and productions is greater, 


perhaps, than in any other part of the world, of 


an equal extent. All the ſhores of the Mediter- 


_ ranean, - comprehending the moſt beautiful, and 


anciently the moſt flouriſhing part of the cath, 
are more acceſſible to Greece than to any neigh- 


bouring country. Yet it appears from the light 
of hiſtory, that the Greeks did not early avail 


- themſelves of their fortunate ſituation, or of the: 


ſuppoſed leſſons of their Phenician inſtructors. 


Many circumſtances conſpired to prolong. whe 
infancy of their nation, and to retard, during ſe- 
veral centuries, their improvement in commerce, 
as well as in agriculture, and the other uſeful arts. 


The ſurface of Greece is more indented by creeks: 


and rivers, and more roughened by mountains 
and promontories, than that of any other part of 
Europe. Theſe natural diviſions kept the differ- 
ent communities in a ſtate of ſeparation and hoſti- 


liy. 
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bty. The ideas of their ancient conſanguinity and 
common origin were weakened or effaced by the 
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rpetual conflux of foreigners. . They could not 


OT beyond their own narrow diſtricts without 
being expoſed to the inſults of enemies. Theſe 
inſults excited reſentment ; mutual 1 injuries were 
offered and retorted; each city was at war with 
its neighbours : and the /mallnes of the Grecian 
ſtates, a circumſtance which, during the happy 
ages rs form the ſubject of the preſent hiſtory, 

tended to break the force of cuſtom and opinion, 


and to encourage that noble emulation ſo favour- 


able to the progreſs of virtue and ſcience, that pro- 


duced, in leſs fortunate times, an effect of the moſt | 


oppoſite nature, choked the ſeeds of order, and re- 
preſſed the feeble ſhoots of arts and humanity. 

The metals, originally deſtined to promote the 
peaceful labours of man, were converted into 
powerful inſtruments of deſtruction; and while 
the land was ravaged by the ſword, the ſea was 
covered with pirates. The Phenicians, the Ca- 
rians, and the inhabitants of the Greek iſlands in 


wy ns 

of the dif- 

2 
ſtates. 


The coaſts 


ravaged by 
pirates. 


general, conſidered navigation, not as the means 


of uniting nations by mutual intercourſe and com- 
merce, but as a happy expedient for enabling the 
poor and the brave to plunder the rich territories 
of their leſs warlike neighbours. The coaſts of 
Greece, though in early times their bleak forbid- 
ding aſpect might have repelled the avarice of free- 
booters, yet on account of the proximity of their 
ſituation, and the valuable cargoes of hardy ſlaves 
in which they abounded, were continually infeſted 

Vol. I. C by 
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0 K P. by naval depredations. The unfortified places 
| — near the ſhore ſurrendered without reſiſtance; the 


fruits of their painful induſtry were plundered or 
deſtroyed, and the moſt valuable portion of their 
inhabitants dragged into captivity. The practice 
of piracy and invaſion was not a temporary re- 
ſource of war, prompted by neceſſity, or a juſt 
revenge; it grew into an ordinary profeſſion, which 
was ſo far from being deemed diſhonourable, that 
it conferred much glory and renown on thoſe who 
exerciſed it with ſkill and bravery”. 
During this diſordered ſtate of ſociety, the arts 
of peace were almoſt entirely neglected, and Greece 
was ready to be plunged into the groſſeſt barbariſm, 
by its domeſtic diſſenſions. The irruptions of the 
Thracians, Amazons, and other northern favages, 
threatened to accelerate- this melancholy event, 
and to complete the ruin of the unhappy Hel- 
lenes “. But it may be obſerved in the affairs of 
human life, that any extraordinary meaſure of good 
or evil commonly leads men to dread, or to ex- 
pect, a ſudden revolution of fortune; a natural 
ſentiment which, though liable to be abuſed by 
credulity and ſuperſtition, is founded on the firm 
baſis of experience. The rudiments of the moſt 
uſeful deſigns are ſuggeſted always by neceſſity, 


37 Thucydid, I. i. 5c X00; xahu TETO dea, The explanation 
in the text ſeems more conſonant to Grecian manners in thoſe ages, 


than chat of the ſcholiaſt, which is tranſlated by Mr. Rochford, 


« Chez qui la piraterie Etoit exercee avec une certaine probité.“ 
M. de V Acad, v. 39. 


38 Lyſias Orat, Funeb, 


7 often 
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often by calamity. The inroads of the wild moun- CHAP. 
taineers of Thrace, and of other Barbarians more 3 
remote, whoſe deſtructive cruelty may be under- 
ſtood by the unexampled fury with which even 
the feeble ſex carried on the ravages of war, 
occaſioned the firſt inſtitution which reſtored ſome 
degree of preſent tranquillity to Greece, and laid 
the foundation of its future grandeur. 

The northern diſtricts of Theſſaly being pecu- Cireum- 


| larly expoſed to invaſion, the petty princes of $1 


which 
that province entered into a confederacy for their tended to 


mutual defence “. They aſſembled in ſpring and Gases. 


autumn at Thermopylæ, a place afterwards ſo il- 

luſtrious, and then governed by Amphifyon, a de- Origin of 
ſcendant of Deucalion, whoſe name is immorta- phi&yonic 
lized in the Amphifyonic council. The advan- nel | 
tages which the confederates derived from this 

meaſure, were foon perceived by their neigh- 

bours. The central ſtates gradually acceded 

to their alliance; and, about the middle of the 
fourteenth century before Chriſt, Acriſius king of 

Argos, and other princes of the Peloponneſus, 


were allowed to ſhare the benefits and ſecurity of 
this uſeful aſſociation. 


After this event, the Amphictyons appear to | Argonau- 
have long confined themſelves to the original pur- de _— 


tion, 
A.C.1263. 
39 The Amazons. See Lyſias Orat. Funeb. and Herodotus paſ- 
fim. Yet the exiſtence of theſe warlike females was doubted as early 
as the days of the emperor Hadrian, as we learn from Arrian : but 
what is ſaid by that judicious and manly hiſtorian, ſeems ſufficient to 


diſpel the doubt, See Arrian Expedit. Alexand. I. vii. p. 156. 


4 Marm, Oxon, E. 5. 
80 C 2 . 
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C H AP. poſe of their inſtitution. The ſtates, whoſe mea- 
1 19 ſures were directed by this aſſembly, found ſuffi- 


- 


cient occupation in defending their own territories ; 
and near a century elapſed, before they undertook, 
by common conſent, any diſtant expedition. But 
it was not to be expected that their reſtleſs activity 
could be always exhauſted in defenſive war. The 
eſtabliſhment of the Amphictyons brought toge- 


ther the chiefs moſt diſtinguiſhed by birth arid 


bravery. Glory and emulation prompted them to 
arms, and revenge directed thoſe arms againſt the 
Barbarians. Jaſon, Admetus, and other chieftains 
of Theſfaly *', having equipped a ſmall fleet in the 
neighbouring harbour of Iolcus, and particularly 
the ſhip Argo, of ſuperior ſize and conſtruction to 
any before known, were animated with a deſire to 
viſit foreign lands, to plant colonies in thoſe parts 


of them that appeared moſt delightful, and to 


retort on their inhabitants the injuries which Greece 
had ſuffered from ſtrangers. The princes of the 


north having proclaimed this ſpirited defign over 


the central and ſouthern provinces, the ſtandard 
of enterpriſe and glory was ſpeedily ſurrounded by 


the flower of the Grecian youth“, who eagerly 


embraced this honourable opportunity to e 
their manly valour. Peleus, Tydeus, Telam 

and, in general, the fathers of thoſe heraic chie 8 
who, in the ſucceeding age, ſhone with difinguiſh- 


1 Their names are mentioned by 9 Diod. Siculus 
Pindar, Apollonius, &c. | 


4% Herodot. |. i. Diodor, Sicul, I. ir. 43 Pindar, Pythic, iv. 
| ed 
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2 fee in the plains of Troy, are tend S 
the leaders of the Argonauts. They were 


e en by the choſen warriors, and by the 


venerable prophets, of their reſpective tribes; by 
an Eſculapius, the admired father of the healing 
art, and by the divine Orpheus“, whoſe ſublime 
genius was worthy to celebrate the amazing ſeries 
of their adventures. 

'" Theſe adventures, however, have been too 
much adorned by the graces of poetry, to be the 
proper ſubjects of | hiſtorical compoſition. The 
deſigns of the Argonauts are veiled under the alle- 
gorical, or at leaſt doubtful, phraſe, © of carrying 
.* off the golden fleece ;” which, though eaſily ex- 
' plained, if we admit the report that the inhabitants 
of the eaſtern banks of the Euxine extended fleeces 
of wool, in order to colle& the golden particles 
which were carried down by the torrents from 
Mount Caucaſus “, is yet deſcribed in ſuch various 
language by ancient writers, that almoſt every 


modern who examines the ſubje&, thinks himſelf 


entitled to offer, by way of explanation, ſome new 
conjecture of his own. But in oppoſition to the 
moſt approved of theſe conjectures, we may ven- 
ture to affirm, that the voyage to Colchis was not 


44 The teſtimony of Plato de Repub. 1. x. of Iſocrates in Buſirid. 
ſufficiently atteſt the poetical fame of Orpheus, The Argonautica, 
and other works aſcribed to him, are collected by Efchenbachius, 
and publiſhed at Nuremberg 1702. That theſe, however, are the 
productions of a much later age, appears from innumerable circum- 


ſtances, ſome of which are mentioned by Fabricius, Bib. Græc. 
vol. i. p. 130. | 


45 Strabo, J. xi. p. 499- | 
| E undertaken 
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undertaken with a view to eſtabliſh extenſive plans 
of commerce®, or to ſearch for mines ofygold, 
far leſs to learn the imaginary art of converting 
other ſubſtances into that precious metal “; all 
ſuch motives ſuppoſing a degree of ſpeculation and 
refinement unknown in that age to the gallant but 
untutored youth of Theſſaly. The real object 
of the expedition may be diſcovered in its ef- 
fects. The Argonauts fought, conquered, and 
phundered *; M they ſettled a colony on the ſhores 
of the Eende 0 and carried into Greece a daugh- 
ter of the king of Colchis, the celebrated Medea“, 
a princeſs of Egyptian extraction, whoſe crimes 
and enchantments are condemned to eternal _— 
in the immortal lines of Euripides. 

Notwithſtanding many romantic fiftions dat 
disfigure the ſtory of the Argonauts, their under- 
taking appears to have been attended with a con- 
ſiderable and a happy effect on the manners and 
character of the Greeks. From the æra of this 
celebrated expedition, we may diſcover not only a 
more daring and more enlarged ſpirit of enterpriſe, 


but a more deciſive and rapid progreſs towards 


civilization and humanity. The ſullen and unſo- 
ciable chiefs, whoſe acquaintance with each other 
moſt commonly aroſe from acts of mutual hoſtility, 
hitherto gave full ſcope to the fanguinary paſſions 


which characterize Barbarians **, Strength and 


45 Evuftach. in Homer, 

47 Suidas, Memoires de P Academ. v. 9. Exped. Argon. 

48 Diodor. ibid. 49 Xenoph. Anabaſ, $9 Euripid. Med. 

$7 This was the brazen age deſcribed by Heſiod. Oper. & Di. I. i. 
p. 142—155. and by Plutarch in the life of Theſeus. 


courage 
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courage were almoſt the only qualities which they © H AP. 
admired: they fought and plundered at the head 

of their reſpective tribes, while the inhabitants of 

the neighbouring diſtricts were regarded as fit ob- 

jects only to excite their rage, and gratify their 
rapacity. But. theſe gloomy warriors, having 5 ange 
exerted their joint valour in a remote expedition, ner 
learned the neceſſity of acquiring more amiable 
virtues, as well as of adopting more liberal no- 

tions of the public intereſt. Military courage and 
addreſs might alone procure them the reſpect of 

their immediate followers, ſince the ſafety of the 

little community often depended on the warlike 
abilities of the chieftain; but when ſeveral tribes 

had combined in a common enterpriſe, there was 

leſs dependence on the proweſs of any ſingle leader. 
Emulation and intereſt naturally rendered all theſe 

leaders as jealous of each other, as deſirous of the 

public eſteem ; and, in order to acquire this eſteem, 

it was neceſſary to brighten the luſtre of martial 


ſpirit by the more valuable ** virtues of juſtice and 
humanity. 


When this glorious field firſt opened to the The herote 
ambition of the Greeks, they cultivated it with a 
degree of induſtry equally ardent and ſucceſsful. 
Innumerable were the exploits of Hercules, of 


$2 Heſiod marks this change of manners. It happened between 
the expedition of the Argonauts and the ſiege of Thebes, ſince the 
latter was the firſt exploit in which his new race of men, yes Sxaic- 


Tiger ua ag, © a more juſt and nobler race, were engaged. See 
Heſiod. Oper. & Di. J. i. v. 155—165, 


C4 Theteus, 
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C EN P. Theſeus, and of the divine ſons of Leda“, and un- 
— dertaken with infinite toil and danger, to promote 
the intereſt and ſafety, not of their particular tribes, 
— but of the general confederacy. The Grecian 
| woods and mountains abounded in lions, boars, 
and other fierce animals **, that often roamed from 
their haunts, and ſpread terror and deſolation 
through the adjoining vallies. The vallies them 
ſelves teemed with men of brutal ſtrength and 
courage, who availed themſelves of the weakneſs 
of government to perpetrate horrid deeds of vio- 
lence and cruelty. The firſt worthies of Greece, 
animated rather with the daring and uſeful, than 
with the romantic ſpirit of chivalry, ſet themſelves 
with one accord to remedy evils which threatened 
the exiſtence of ſociety. Their adventures have, 


$3 In order to obtain the immortal fruits of merit,” ſays Ari- 
Votle, i in bis beautiful Ode to Virtue, 


6 dog HexxAncy | 
Ardz; Ts XY9poly ToANa @veiTAQAG AY, A 
E gyoig S ayeruorTes Ouran 
Dong Je \Fobous Ax. ονε 
Atac T' Aida doe Aer. 


This ode, which is preſerved in Diogen. Laert. in Ariſtot. and in 
Athenzus, I. xv. c. 16, proves the mind of the Stagyrite to have 
been as lofty as capacious: and, while it comprehended the whole 
circle of ſcience, capable of reaching, in lyric poetry, the higheſt 
flights of Pindar and Horace. The "_— probably, had Ariſtotle 
in view, in ode 3. b. 3. 
Hac arte Pollux, & vagus es 
Innixus, arces attigit igneas. 
But in the order of his names, he is not ſo faithful ta chronology, 
54 In the ſhield of Hercules, Heſiod deſcribes a boar fighting with 
a lion, and almoſt prevailing in the combat. That animal was no 
lefs terrible on the oppoſite coaſt of Aſia than in Greece, as we learn 
from Herodotus, I. i. c. 34, & ſeq, 
| doubtleſs, 
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doubtleſs, been embelliſhed by the elegant fancy ene P. 
of poets and orators ; but they will remain eternal * — 4 6 
monuments of generous magnanimity, which ſa- 

crifices the inſtinctive love of eaſe and pleaſure to 

the acquired taſte for glory and renown *. : 


The laws of war and peace gradually 0 of The 
with the progreſs of humanity ; and the firſt gene- A. C. 
ral enterpriſe, which ſucceeded the expedition of 122. 
the Argonauts, proves that whole communities, as 
well as individuals, had begun to reſpect the virtues 
moſt eſſential to public happineſs. The war of 
"Thebes has deſerved, therefore, to be recorded; 
while the more ancient hoſtilities between the Hel- 
lenic tribes, of which juſtice was not even the pre- 
tence, but luſt or avarice the only cauſe, and wealth | 
or beauty the only prize, are univerſally condemned 
to oblivion. Contempt of an ancient oracle, the 
involuntary crimes of Oedipus, and the unnatural 
cruelty of his ſons, involved the royal family of 
Thebes in that maze of calamities, appropriated in 
all ages, from Sophocles ** to Voltaire, as favour- 
ite ſubjects of the Tragic Muſe. Eteocles and 
Polynices (theſe were the miſerable ſons of Oedi- 
pus) having haſtened the death, and drawn dawn 
the maledictions, of their unhappy father, agreed 
to ſway, by I the Theban ſceptre. Eteocles, 


SS Pauſan, ki i, Iſveras. Hellen, Encom. & Panegyr. Lyſias & 
Demoſthen. Gut. Funebr. 

80 I might have ſaid AÆſehylus, whoſe «« Gove againſt Thebes'® 
is founded on the hiſtory related in the text. But the name of So- 
phocles will bring to the mind of every reader of taſte and humanity, 

the 3 and particularly the Oedipus Coloneus. 


the 
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CHAP. the elder brother, reigned during the firſt year ; 
— but his ambitious temper, corrupted by the honours 
of royalty, refuſed to reſign the throne at the ap- 
Pointed term of his command. His rival, Poly- 
nices, married the daughter of Adraſtus, king of 
| Argos, who enabled his ſon-in-law to aſſert, by 
Wi 0 force of arms, his juſt pretenſions to the alternate 
1 inheritance. The allied princes, reinforced by 
Tydeus, Capaneus, and three other chiefs, march- 
ed to Thebes at the head of ſeven bands of armed 
followers, who inveſted the ſeven gates of the city. 
The Thebans, impatient of confinement within 
the walls of a place ill provided with ſupplies, yield- 
ed to the martial ardour of Eteocles, and repelled 
the aſſailants by a vigorous ſally, in which the moſt 
illuſtrious combatants fell on both ſides, and the 
wretched brothers periſhed by mutual wounds. 
The cauſe of the war being removed by this hor- 
rid cataſtrophe, the Argives craved leave to bury 
their dead; but the Thebans, exaſperated againſt. 
the daring invaders of their country, returned them 
an anſwer, which, according to the principles of 
that age, bade defiance to the dictates of nature, and 
the precepts of religion. In this extremity, Adra- 
ſtus, the only chief who ſurvived the battle, had 
recourſe to the humane piety of the Athenians, 
who, uninfluenced by motives of ambition or in- 
tereſt, took arms in defence of public juſtice, and 
- compelled the cruel obſtinacy of the Thebans to 
grant the laſt melancholy honours to the aſhes of 
their deceaſed enemies. At the diſtance of ten 


$7 Lyfias Orat, Funeb. 
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years, 
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years, the more fortunate ſons of the chiefs who r. 
had fallen before the Theban walls, reſented, ö 


the fury of religious rage, the indignities that had 
been impiouſly offered to the manes of their fa- 


thers. They again laid ſiege to the guilty city, 


deftroyed the lives and property of many of the 
inhabitants, dragged many into captivity, and 
compelled the remainder to acknowledge, as their 


king, the infant ſon of the injured Polynices “. 


27 


In their progreſs towards civilization, the Greeks Circum- 


perceived the advantages of political confederacy, 


which fa- 


before they became fully ſenſible of the benefits of voured = 


fence againſt the affaults of foreign.enermes, and 


civil union. The neceſſity of providing for de- cowards 
interna 
tranquil- 


the natural dictates of intereſt and ambition, un- lity in | 


different communities, before the members of any 
one ſtate had been ſufficiently united in the ſyſtem 
of domeſtic policy. Various cluſters of towns and 
villages, fituate in winding vallies, divided by 
lofty mountains, acknowledged the authority of 
kings or chieftains, who led forth their warlike 
youth to'glory and danger. Summoned to arms 
againſt foreign enemies, they readily flocked to 
the ſtandard of their king, and received, with im- 


plicit ſubmiſſion, his commands in the field: but 


when no common cauſe rouſed their emulation, or 
excited their valour, the inhabitants of each little 


58 Conſer. Homer, I. iv. v. 337. & paſſim. Heſiod. Op. & Di. 
AEſchyl. Septem contra Thebas. Lyſias Orat. Funeb. Statius 
Thebaid, Apollod. J. iii. Diodor. I. iv. Pauſan. in Bæotic. 


townſhip 


j 


folded the idea of a federal aſſociation between — 


_ | 


CH A P. townſhip aſpired at independent Juriſdiction, and 
ec the nominal ſubjects of the ſame prince often ter- 


Peculiar 
circum- 
ſtances of 


that iſland, 
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minated their differences by the deciſion of the 


ſword ““. 


To cement ſuch diſorderly communities by 4 
and government, required an acquaintance with 
ſome more civilized people, among whom the 
effects of this happy union viſibly prevailed. Such 
an example fortunately occurred in the wiſe inſti- 
tutions and policy of the Cretans, which are re- 
preſented not only as the moſt ancient, but the 
beſt regulations, that ever were eſtabliſhed in any 
portion of the Grecian territory. The celebrated 
iſland, which fable has dignified with the imaginary 
honour of giving birth to ſome of the gods“ of 


Greece, poſſeſſed the real merit of communicating 


to that country many uſeful improvements. It 
had been early planted, as we had occaſion already 
to obſerve, by a colony of Dorians. This colony, 


which received various acceſſions from Greece, 
enjoyed two advantages above their brethren on 
the continent. Their inſular ſituation left them 


expoſed, indeed, to nayal depredations, but deli- 
vered them from thoſe fierce incurſions by land, 


which often disfigured and deſolated the mother 


country. A favourable gale wafted the unſkilful 
mariners of antiquity from the ſhores of Crete to 
the capital of Egypt. The facility of communica- 


$9 Thucydid. I. i. Plut. in Theſeo. | [4 | 
60 Plat. de Leg. & in Minoe, Ariſtot. Pol. I. ii, Plut. in Ly- 


eurg. 


61 Heſiod, Theog. 63 Homer Iliad, I. xix, v. 192, Kc. 
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mediate vicegerents of the divinity. The u 
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inanders had nothing to loſe, and every thing to 
gain. Rhadamanthus , and others of their early 
kings or chieftains, whom intereſt or curioſity car- 
ried into Egypt and the Eaſt, appear to have had 
fagacity to. obſerve, and dexterity to employ, ſeve- 
ral of the inventions and inſtitutions of thoſe power- 


ful and civilized kingdoms, for the uſeful purpoſe 


of confirming their own authority, and bridling the 


fierce paſſions of their countrymen. 


The elder Minos is peculiarly diſtinguiſhed for 
promoting this beneficial deſign. The doubtful | 
appellation of Son of the Ocean, which, perhaps, 
he might derive from his numerous voyages, leaves 
it uncertain whether he was a native Cretan, or a 
foreigner. In the countries which he had viſited, 
he obſerved certain families inveſted, from time 


29 
tion thus introduced between the two countries an © "i " "BE 
habitual intercourſe, from which the barbarous | 


The elder 


Mi nos. 


immemorial, with unbounded honours, as the im- 


tivated, but freeborn genius of Greece, alw 


rejected this odious profanation ; and the prudenes q 
of Minos aſpired only to obtain that reſpect for his? 
office, which he would have vainly ſolicited for his 


perſon. We are not informed by what virtues, 
civil or military, he acquired, before the eſtahliſn- 
ment of his laws, an extraordinary influence among 


the Cretans. But as ſlaves multiplied to ſuch a 


degree in the iſland during his reign, that agricul- 


ture and the mechanic arts were exerciſed by them 


63 Strabo, I. x. p. 480. 
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alone, there is reaſon to conjecture that he had 


— been extremely ſucceſsful. in war againſt his neigh- 


3 


bours, and no leſs equitable in dividing the booty 
among the various Cretan tribes who followed 
the fortune of his arms. However this may be, it 
appears from the general evidence of antiquity, 
that Minos had addreſs to perſuade men, prone to 
wonder and to believe, among whom, whatever 
dazzled the imagination announced the preſence of 
a divinity, that their favourite hero was admitted 
to the familiarity of the gods . From them he 
pretended to derive an invaluable ſyſtem of laws, 
which he was enjoined to engrave on tables of 


. braſs. From Jupiter he received the regal ſceptre, 


which entitled him to adminiſter theſe laws, but 
obliged him to reſpect them. By command of 
the ſame god, he founded the city of Cnoſſus, 
Cydonia, and Pheſtus, and united the diſtant ſub- 
jects of his wide-extended domain, by ſuch regu- 
lations as ſerved alike to ſupport the authority of 
the prince, and to maintain the rights of as 


| pe ople 65. 


Ex i» 
Theſeus 


into Crete. 


The beautiful arrangement of this political edifice 
ſtruck the diſcerning eye of Theſeus, the illuſtri- 
ous ſon of ÆEgeus, king of Athens, in his cele- 


; brated expedition to Crete, during the reign of the 
- ſecond Minos. The laſt-mentioned prince joined 


PE Fr Me Ong 1, xix. v. 179. which Horace 
tranſlates, 

_  Jovis arcanis Minos admiſſus. L. i. Ode 23, 

65 Strabo, I. x, p. 480. Plato in Minoe. Diod. I. v. 
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the ſplendor of military renown to the famed a 
wiſdom of his revered anceſtor. His maritime 1 
force exceeded the united ſtrength of his neigh- 
bours ; | he ſubdued ſeveral of the circumjacent 
iſles; and while he permitted his own ſubje&s 
to ravage the coaſts of Greece, under pretence of 
lwfol war, he effectually checked the piratical 
depredations of the Carians, Lycians, and Phceni- 

cians, which had hitherto proved ſo frequent and 
ſo deſtruftive ©, Athens experienced the effects 
of his power and ambition, and reluctantly ſub- 
mitted to a diſgraceful tribute of ſeven youths, 
and as many virgins ©, which was cruelly exacted 

by a nation ſubſiſting from the labour of ſlaves. 
The tributary captives were drawn by lot from the 
body of the people, who trembled at' the annual 
return of the Cretan veſſel. Diſcontents aroſe 
againſt the government of Ægeus, who ſeemed to 
bear the indignity with too much tameneſs; when 
his heroic ſon, with a patriotiſm congenial to his 
character, generouſly offered his life in the ſervice. 
of his country ®. The fame of Theſeus had al- 

ready reached the ears of Minos, who reſpected 
his virtues; and this reſpect was converted into ad- 
miration, on beholding the Athenian prince a vo- 
luntary captive. Minos * him with the af - 

65 Thucydid. I. i. 12 
f -67 Odyſſ. I. xi. v. 320, & Virgil, En. 6. 
e Tum pendere pœnas 


Cecropidz juſſi, miſecum ! ſeptena quotannis 
Corpora natorum, 


63 Ipſe ſuum Theſeus pro caris corpus Athenis a 
Projicere optavit . Catullus. 


fectionate 
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fectionate kindneſs of ancient hoſpitality; ; gave him 


9 his daughter Ariadne in marriage; and declared 


— 


the Athenians thenceforth free from a contribution 
equally cruel and ignominious. Theſeus reaped 
great glory from this tranſaction. The veſſel, in 
which he failed, continued to be annually ſent, 
for more than eight centuries afterwards, to return 


thanks to Apollo, in his favourite iſland of De- 


Theſens 
communi- 
cates the 
Cretan im- 


los“; and the fortunate voyage to Crete was cele- 
brated by ſacrifices, and other ceremonies, handed 
down to the lateſt times of the Athenian re- 
public“. | 

Many extraordinary circumſtances, invented bs 
the poets, disfigure events, which are otherwiſe 
ſufficiently authenticated. The unnatural amours 
of the abominable Paſiphae, and the bloody feaſts 
of the monſtrous Minotaur ?*, have been faithfully 
tranſcribed, from one age to another, in the tire- 
ſome compilations of injudicious mythologiſts; but 
it ſeems not to have occurred to thoſe writers, that 
the expedition to Crete laid the foundation of the 
improvements - afterwards introduced by Theſeus 
into the Athenian government. The inſtitutions 
and manners of that iſland preſented a picture of 


More regular compoſition, and more harmonious 


| colouring, than could be ſeen in any part of the 


Grecian continent. Various ſocieties of freemen, 


69 Plato. Phado, © 70 Plut. in Theſeo. 
* Hic crudelis amor tauri, Neben ew 
; Paſipbae, &c. 


The jugicious Virgil places theſe ſtrange ſtories in the Wenn 


porch of an ancient temple, 
all 
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all united under one government, all equal among 
themſelves,” and all ſerved by ſlaves; no private 
property in land; the men eating at public tables, 
and the families ſubſiſting from the common ſtock ; 


the youth regularly trained to the gymnaſtic exer- 


ciſes, navigation, and war; a ſevere morality en- 


forced by law; honour the reward of age and 


merit; and the whole community acknowledging 


. 
8 


the prerogative of an hereditary king, who derived 


his authority from Jupiter, but who was no longer 
entitled to the divine protection, than he continued 
to obſerve juſtice, and to maintain the unalienable 
wileges of his ſubjects *. Impreſſed with the 
inſtitutions which he beheld in this flou- 

riſhing iſland, Theſeus, upon his acceſſion to the 


throne of his father, was ambitious to communicate 
them to his native country. The rudeneſs of the 


Athenians; indeed, admitted not the introduction 
of written laws. But the ſcattered villages of 
Attica were perſuaded to embrace the regulations 
of the capital '* ; to unite in common ceremonies 
of religion; to acknowledge the reciprocal obliga- 
tions of ſubjects ; ; and, while they aſſerted the 


rights of citizens, to reſpect, during peace os. 


the ſacred prerogative of royal majeſty. - 

The improvements in domeſtic policy, thus in- 
troduced into Attica by the example of Crete, and 
the wiſdom of Theſeus, were gradually adopted 
by the neighbouring provinces '*. At the com- 

73 Ariſtot. Polit. I. ii. c. 9, Ke. Strabo, ibid. Plato de Leg. 
73 Thucydid. 1, ii, Plut. in Theſco. 74 Dionyſ. Halic. I. v. 
Vol. I. D mence- 
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nas. menoement of the Trojan war, all the Grecian 
ys Rates had embraced one uniform ſyſtem. of govern- 
ment, uniting: the independent ſpirit of European 
| freedom with the. reſpectſul veneration of Egyptian 
+ and Aſiatic ſuperſtition 77. -| This ſingular frame af 
policy, compaſed of materials ſeemingly incapable 
| of alliance, was peculiarly well adapted to great 
2 and generous undertakings ; and unleſs the divine, 
Gree te though limited authority of kings, had- fortified 
the Trojen the other inſtitutions which ſerved to tame the ſe- 
war. rocity of the Greeks, there is reaſon to doubt whe- 
ther their leaders could have rouſed above an hun- 
dred thouſand ſtubborn Barbarians to a diſtant 
and difficult enterpriſe, much leſs have detained 
their reluctant pence during ten years in the 4 
ſiege of Troy inn 
| Deſerip. Before we examine the cauſes and denn of : 
Ga , _ this celebrated ſiege, to which the exploits hitherto 
relaxed. ſeem but unworthy preludes, it may be 
/ js frength. Proper to take a ſhort, view of the ſtrength and 
Soc, reſources of the two nations, who were cager to 
| ſhock in a conflict, that totally deſtroyed the one, 
and proved extremely ruinous to the other. Ex- 
clufive. of the provinces of Epirus and Macedonia, 
which long remained barbarous and uncultivated, 
the continental poſſeſſions of the Greeks were nearly 
equal to Scotland in extent, marked with till 
bolder features, and bleſſed with a warmer ſun. In 
its length, the whole country is almoſt equally 
divided by two oppoſite gulphs, compreſſing be- 


75 Homer, paſſim, 


tween 
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a 


rween them a mountainous neck of land, to the CHAP: 
breadth of only five miles, into the peninſula f 


Peloponneſus, and the territory extending north- 
wards, from the extremity of the Corinthian 
iſthmus to the ſouthern frontier of Macedonia . 

The Peloponneſus, an hundred and fixty miles in 
tength, and ſcarcely one hundred in breadth, is 
every where interſeted by mountains, patticularly 
the towering tidges of Zarex and Taygetus. Du- 
ring the flouriſhing ages of Greece, this ſmall 
peninfula contained ſeven independent communi- 
ties of unequal power and fame, which ranked in 
the following order : The comparatively large, and 
highly diverſified, territory of Laconia ; the fruit- 
ful vale of Argos; the extenſive coaſt of Achaia; 
the narrow but commercial iſthmus of Corinth; 
che central and mountainous region of Arcadia; 
together with the more level countries of Elis and 
Meſſenia, which are throughout better adapted to 
tillage than any other provinces of the Pelopon- 
neſus ??, The Grecian poſſeſſions beyond the Co- 
rinthian iſthmus were more conſiderable, extend - 

ing above two hundred miles from eaſt to weſt, 


| and one hundred and fifty from north to ſouth. 


They were naturally divided by the long and in- 
tricate ridges of Olympus, Pindus, Oeta, and 


2 celebrated ages of Grecian freedom, were o- 


cupied by nine independent republics. They 
comprehended the extenſive and fertile plains of 


2% Strabey l. M. r Strabo ibid; & Pauſin, Mienen. 
| D2 Theſſaly 


| Offa, into nine ſeparate provinces; which, during 


i 
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e Theſſaly and Bceotia, both of which were, in early 
— times, much expoſed to inundations; and the 


latter, abounding in ſubterranean caverns, was 
peculiarly ſubject to earthquakes ; the leſs fertile, 
but more ſecure territory of Attica; the weſtern - 
provinces of ZEtolia and Acarnania, encompaſſed on 
one fide. by dangerous ſeas, and confined on the 


other by. almoſt impaſſable mountains; and the 


four ſmall rocky diſtricts of RG e n 
and Megara 

It has been Abenden hay theſe: names: ey * 
viſions, which remained to the lateſt times, are 
pretty accurately marked by Homer, whoſe poems 
continued, through ſucceeding ages, to be the 
approved ſtandard and legal code, to which neighj- 
bouring communities appealed, in adjuſting their 
diſputed boundaries . This obſervation, how— 
ever, muſt be qualified chiefly by two exceptions. 
During the Trojan war, the extenſive province of 
Theſſaly ſent forth above a fourth part of the 
whole Grecian ſtrength, and was divided among 


many warlike leaders. It might naturally be ex- 


pected, while agriculture and paſturage were the 
principal occupations ſubſervient to human life, 


that a country, abounding in plains and meadows, 


ſhould excel in population and in power. When 
commerce, navigation, and the mechanic arts, 
enriched and adorned the middle and ſouthern di- 
viſions of Greece, the northern diſtrict of Theſ- 
ſaly loft its ancient pre- eminence. The ſecond 


72 $iraboy 1, vn. 75 Plut. in Selon. 6 Plato in Menon, 
| exception 
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exception aroſe from the extenſive pawer of the 
houſe of Pelops, which, as already mentioned, had, 
by fortunate marriages and rich ſucceſſions, ac- 
quired dominion over the northern and eaſtern 
parts of the Peloponneſus, formerly containing 
ſeveral independent principalities, and, after the 
misfortunes of Agamemnon and his family, again 
divided into the immortal an of n 
Argos, Corinth, and Achaia. | 

From this general view of te county it in 
not appear remarkable, that, in an age when every 
able-bodied man was a ſoldier, | Greece ſhould: 
have raiſed an army of an hundred and two thou- 
ſand men. The Acarnanians alone, for. reaſons 


unknown, ſent no forces to Troy. But the con- 


3 
on. 


— 


Number of 
the Gre - 
cian ſhips 


and troops. 


tinent was aſſiſted by the generous efforts of Crete, 5 
of Rhodes, and of many ſmaller iſlands, which were 


ſubject to their reſpective princes, or governed by 
the wide - extended dominion of Agamemnon. The 
veſſels collected for tranſporting theſe forces to 
Aſia amounted to twelve hundred ſail. They were 
equipped at little expence, and built with little 
ingenuity, moved by only one bank of oars, and 
entirely unprovided with decks or anchors. Their 
complement varied in different veſſels; ſome con- 


tained an hundred and twenty, others only fifty 


men, who appear to have been equally acquainted 


with the military art, as practiſed in that remote 
age, and with the rude ſimplicity of ancient navi- 


gation “. 


| 2 Thucydid. ibid. Homer, paſſim. i 
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The celebrated kingdom of Priam, againſt 


5 —.— „ whith this armament was directed, occupied the 


eaſtern banks of the Helleſpont, the ſouthern coaſt 
of the-Propontis, and the northern ſhores of the 
Agean. From the river Eſepus to the promon- 
tory of Lectum, the Trojan dominions extended 
in length two hundred' miles ; but their breadth 
was far lefs conſiderable, being irregularly com- 
preſſed between three ſeas, and the lofty ridges of 
mount Ida. This delightful and pictureſque coun- 
try, which excelled Greece in fruitfulneſs of ſoit 
and ſoftneſs of climate, was diſtinguiſhed by the 
epithet of Helleſpontian, from the large inland 
province, which bore the common name of Phry- 
_ gia®?, The Leſſer, or Helleſpontian Phrygia, 
was planted, according to tradition, by a Grecian 
colony, about two hundred years before the Tro- 

Jan war. The ſimilarity of religion, language, 

and manners, ſufficiently juſtified that opinion, and 
| ſeems to have induced the moſt diligent inquirers 

of antiquity to regard not only the Trojans, but 

the Lycians and Pamphylians, as fcattered branches 
of the Hellenic nation“, which diſtance of place had 
gradually cut off from all communication with the 
trunk. The Aſiatic Greeks were expoſed to none 

of thoſe unfavourable circumſtances already men- 

| tioned, which long retarded the improvement of 
their brethren in Europe. The fertile and exten- 

ſive” plains of Aſia offered them the materials df 


#2 Hippocrat, de Loc. 33 Strabo, I. xiii, 
84 Herodot. 1. vii. Strabo, . xiv. | 
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the continual incurſions of northern ſavages, they 
enjoyed the vicinity of the Phrygians and Lydians, 
nations deſcribed as flouriſhing in wealth and peace 
from the remoreſt antiquity*®. From the preva- 


lence of the Grecian language and cuſtoms on the 


one hand, and the name of the country on the 


other, it is not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, chat the 
Trojans were a mingled race of Greeks and Phry- 


gians, collected by Dardanus, anceſtor fifth in de- 
gree to old Priam. FITS 


This adyenturer, whoſe parentage Homer Tuan 
uncertain,” by calling him fon of Jupiter“, found- 


cd a city on one of the many weſtern branches 


of mount Ida, commanding a beautiful and fertile 
plain, and watered by the immortal rivers Simois 
and Scamander . The new ſettlement flouriſhed 
under his ſon, the wealthy Ericthonius, who, by 
the judicious management of his mares and ſtal- 
lions, ſupplied the neighbouring kingdoms with 
horſes of a ſuperior breed. His ſucceſſor, Tros, 
communicated his name to the territory, which 
was often called Troas, and to the celebrated city 

Ilion, which his ſon Ilus, having removed his re- 
ſidence from the mountain, built on the 

plain. Laomedon, the ſucceſſor of Ilus, fortified 
the town of Ilion, or Troy, with walls of ſuch un- 


er e e 


8 Herodot. I. i. Dionyſ. Halte. 1. i. Suidas in voc. Anazrx. 
86 Tliad, xx, v. 215. #7 Ibid. xx. v. 216, &c. Strabo, lxiii. 
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more powerful kingdoms than Greece Sud ufferd; our. 
and, inſtead of being haraſſed and endangered by — | 
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lief of the times, they were deemed the anda the- 
wy gods **. Whether he defrauded his ſuppoſed auxi- 
liaries of their promiſed rewards and ſacrifices, or 
ſupplied the expence of this undertaking by deſpoil- 
ing their ſacred ſhrines, it is certain that the guilt 
of Laomedon was believed to entail a * 
unhappy deſcendants. 7 10 
His ſon, Priam, however, Jong ee the So 
ceitful gifts of fortune, before he was overtaken: 
by the vengeance: of heaven. Having attained 
old age in the undiſturbed paſſeſſion of a throne, 
he was ſurrounded by a numerous and flouriſhing 
family, beloved by his ſubjects, and reſpected by 
his neighbours. Yet this amiable, but too indul- 
gent prince, was deſtined to feel the en bang 
of human:miſery. b 
Hereditary Aude ſubſiſted ona thei — 
of Priam and thoſe of Agamemnon, when the latter 
quitted their eſtabliſnments in Aſia, to ſeek ne 
ſettlements in Greece. The inſult offered to 
Ganymede, a beautiful Trojan youth, by the bru- 
tal fury of Tantalus, was retorted on Menelaus, 


the fourth in deſcent from this infamous prince, : 


by the rape and detention of his queen, the cele- 
brated Helen. Paris, the ill-fated ſon of Priam, 
was the author of this new injury. But reſent- 
ment for the wrongs of his houſe formed not n 


33 Homer. Iliad, xx. v. 216, c. '- $tribs. Ixiii. 


89 It has been obſerved, that the ſtory of Tantalus, father of Pe- 
lops, was probably the invention of a later age. It is certain that, 


whatever might prevail in Phrygia, the unnatural paſſion, which 


diſgraced the later times of Greece, was unknown in that cauntry 


. the heroic ages. Natal. Com. I. ix. c. 13. 
only 
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only motive which engaged. the youthful levity of e | 
Paris to diſhonour the: ſiſter-in-law! of Agamem wmm_s [| 

non. Helen was che daughter of Tyndareus, king Z{aw9and 
of Sparta. The illuſtrious honours of her family, of Helen, 
were adorned. by the generous magnanimity of her + king 
brothers, Caſtor and Polydeuces, whoſe: exploits of Sparta. 
ſhone conſpicuous 1 in all the military expeditions of 

that gallant age. But the native luſtre of Helen 

needed not the aid. of foreign ornament. Even 

in the tender age of childhood, her opening 

charms had inflamed. the heart of Theſeus , the 

moſt; admired and the moſt yirtuous of the Gre- 

cian chiefs. The fame of her beauty increaſed 

with her ripening. age, and her perſon became an 

object of eager contention among thoſe Who, by 

birth or merit, were entitled to aſpire, at the in- 

valuable prize. Tyndareus, ſolicitous to prevent 

the violence of a, ſecond, lover (for, .agreeably to 
the manners of his age, Theſeus had carried her 
off by force), hound the various ſuitors by aten 
to defend the honour of his daughter, and to 
ſecure the poſſeſſion, of her charms. to the man who, 

ſhould be honoured with her choice”. - The She mar- 
princely mien and gp manners of Mene- * [ 


his numerous — Hering married the: dan — ug 
heireſs of Tyndareus, he ſucceeded, in her right, 

to the Spartan throne ®*, . The graceful: pair had 

not long enjoyed the honours of royalty, and the 
ſweets of conjugal union, when their happineſs 


. Plut, in Theſeo. 1 Thucydid, I, I c. 3 5 Pauſan, Lacon. 
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was interrupted by the arrival of the ſon of Priam, 


de dbandſomeſt man of his age, and ſingularly 


Character 
of Paris, 
ſon of 


An 


who ſe - 
duces, and 
carries her 


to Troy. 


adorned with the frivolous accompliſhments that 
oſten captivate the weakneſs of a female mind. 
Though a ſoldier of no great renown, Paris had 


© ſtrongly imbibed the romantic ſpirit of gallantry 


which prevailed” in the heroic ages, and was diſ- 
tinguiſhed by an ardent paſſion for beauty, which, 
notwithſtanding the general ſoftneſs of his unwar- 
like character, prompted him to brave every dan- 
ger in purſuit of his favourite object. Animated 
by the hope of beholding the inimitable model of 
what he moſt adored, he ſeized the 4 
afforded him by a voyage of Menelaus into Crete, 
viſited the dominions of his hereditary enemies, 
and — e rites of tex at the —_ 
court. 

His ports; g is enen his: addreſs, 
and ſtill more the voluntary hardſhips which he 
had endured for her ſake, ſeduced the inconſtant 
affections of the Grecian queen. Enamoured of 


the elegant ſtranger, ſhe abandoned her country 


and her huſband; and having tranſported her moſt 
valuable treaſure within the Trojan walls, defied 


a 1 {com N Vreete, and The "Ae wp 


i 


les te ow off the 8 Jaſon, Medea of 
Colchis; Theſens, the Amazon Antiope; Hercules, Megara, Iole, 
Deaneira, &c. The hiſtorical poets of the heroic ages un) have 
ſaid, with Arioſto, 
Le donne, i cavalier, Varme, gli amori, 
Le corteſie, I audaei impreſe Jo canto, 


It 
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It was now the üme for Menelaus to/crave the CHAP. 
Ripulated aſſiſtance of his ancient rivals. His de- — 


mand was enforced by the authority of Agamem- The 


non . At the ſummons of the two brothers, the — 
confederates aſſembled at ZXgium, the capital of eser 


Achaia ; confirmed the obligation of their former 
promiſe ; ſettled the proportion of troops to be 


| raiſed by each prince; determined the time ande 


place of their departure; and named Agamemnon, 
the moſt powerful among them, to the chief com- 
mand, in an expedition which ſo deeply colicertied 
the honour of his family. | . 
Aulis, a ſea- port of Bceotia, was appointed FR 
the place of rendezvous and embarkation . Be- 


ſore the whole armament failed from "thence, 


Ulyſſes king of Ithaca, and, what may ſeem'ex- 
traordinary, the injured Menelaus, undertook a 
folemn embaſſy to Troy, in order to demand re- 
ſtitution and reparation ; but returned highly diſ- 
guſted with their reception and treatment. Some 

members of the Trojan council had the barharity 
do propoſe putting them to death. Their juſt in- 
dignation increaſed the warlike ardour of their aſ- 
ſociates. But contrary winds long retarded their 
departure. The Trojans had time to ſtrengthen 
their ramparts, to collect arms and proviſions, and 
to ſummon the aſſiſtance of their diſtant allies. 
The martial ſpirit of the age, together with a ſenſe 
of common danger, brought many powerful auxi- 
laries to Priam. His cauſe was defended by the 


M Lk 0 95 Hebod, Oper, & Dia- 
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hardy mountaineers, who covered the back of his 


— kingdom; by the Carians, Lycians, and other 
nations of Aſia Minor, extending from the mouth 


1 
oe ew" 


Fife a 
1 on 

Trojan 
coaſl 


of the river Halys to the ſouthern extremity of 


_ Cilicia; and by the Pelaſgi, Thracians, and Pæo- 


nians, fierce Barbarians who inhabited the Euro- 
pean ſide of the Helle ſpont and Propontis. Con- 
fiding, however, rather in their domeſtic ſtrength, 
than in foreign aſſiſtance, the Trojans determined 
to defend their native ſhores againſt hoſtile inva- 


| fion. + The debarkation of the Greeks: was pur- 


chaſed by much blood. Having effected a de- 


- ſcent,” they encamped on the Trojan plain, but 
loſt the only opportunity which they enjoyed, 


51 's 


of ſupplies compelled the greater part of them to 


during many years, of cruſhing at once the power 
of their enemies; who immediately ſhut them- 
ſelves up within their impenetrable walls, leaving 
the city open only on the ſide of mount Ida, from 
which they received n cattle, and ue ne- 
1 ſupplies. #1 
Agamemnon, as there was reaſon to expect Glen 5 
the manners of his age, had been more induſtrious 
in collecting a great army, than provident in con- 
triving means by which it might keep the field. 
The proviſions, tranſported from Greece, were 
ſpeedily conſumed, while the operations of the 
ſiege promiſed littte hopes of ſucceſs, the Greeks 
being unacquainted with any military engines fit- 
ted to make an impreſſion on the Trojan walls. 
With ſuch a numerous army, they might have 
converted the ſiege into a blockade; but ſcarcity 


quit 
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uit the camp. The reſource 'of ravaging the CHAP: 
adjacent country ſoon exhauſted itſelf. . Many be- 8 


took themſelves to cultivating the rich vales of the 
Cherſoneſus, whoſe induſtrious inhabitants had re- 
cently been expelled, or deſtroyed, by the fierce 


incurſions of the barbarous Thracians 9. Others 


had recourſe to piracy, ſcoured the neighbouring 
ſeas, ravaged the unprotected coaſts of the Helle - 
ſpont and Ægean, and plundered or demoliſhed ſuch 
unfortified places as acknowledged the dominion, 
or aſſiſted the arms of Troy *.. Theſe ravages 
excited the rage of the Aſiatics, and rendered them 
more hearty in the cauſe of their confederates. In 
this manner nine ſummers and winters: elapſed, 


- without affording the nearer proſpect of a deciſion 


to the conteſt ; but, in the tenth year of the war, 


That city 
taken in 
the tenth 
year of the 


Wars 


the ſeeming misfortunes of the Greeks precipitated 


the downfal of the proud city of Priam. A dread- 
ful peſtilence invaded the camp of the beſiegers, 
and long continued to rage with unabating fury. 
This calamity was followed by the well-known 
quarrel between Agamemnon and Achilles, Which 
deprived the Grecian army of its principal ſtrength 
and ornament. The Trojans derived new ſpirits 
from the misfortunes of their enemies; they ven- 
tured to abandon the protection of their walls, 
' boldly aſſailed the Grecian camp, and riſked ſeveral 
engagements, in moſt of which they were victo- 


rious, In the laſt of theſe, the beloved friend of | 


Achilles was ſtain by the arm of Hector, the 


0 Thucydid, I. i, 97 Homer, paſſim, 
| | braveſt 
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SA. braveſt and moſt generous of the Trojan race, 
— This event, which - was infinitely more dreadful 


Future 
fortunes of 


Troy. 


than death to the affectionate ardour of the Gre- 


cian chief, ſtifled his hitherto inexorable reſentment 
againſt the proud- tyranny of Agamemnon. His 
return to the camp reſtored the declining fortune 
of the Greeks ; and the indignant fury of his rage 
was quenched in the deteſted blood of Hector, 
whoſe patriotic valour had long been the firmeſt 
bulwark of his father's kingdom. The deſtruction 
of Troy foon followed the death of her darling 
hero. The city, whether taken by ſtorm or by 
ſurpriſe, was ſet on fire in the night; moſt of the 
Citizens periſhed by the ſword, or were dragged 
into captivity ; and only a miſerable remnant eſca- 
ped through the confuſed m of raging flames 
and expiring kinſmen. 

The burning of Troy 3 00 ed 
and eighty-four years before the Chriſtian æta. 
Neither the city nor territory ever aſſumed, in any 
ſucceeding age, the dignity of independent go- 
veryment ®, The ſea- coaſt was Planted eighty 

A | my 


_ $3 We ſhould probably know ſomething oma the hiſtory of the 


2 Trojan war, if the works of Piſander remained, Macrobius, in 


ſpeaking of the plagiariſms of the Romans from Greek writers, has 
the following paſſage ; © Quz Virgilius traxit a Grecis, difturumne 


me putetis, qua vulgo nota ſunt? . , . vel quod everſonem Troja 


te cum Sinone ſuo et equo ligneo, ceteriſque omnibus, quæ librum 
i ſecundum faciunt, a Piſandro pene ad verbum tranſeripſerit, * 
40 inter Græcos poetas eminet, &. Macrob. I. v. . 2. 

99 J have carefully examined the evidence given by Bochart (Epiſt. 
num ZEneas unquam fuit in Italia), and by Mr, Wood (Eſſay on 
the original Genius of Homer), to prove that the deſcendants of 

ZEneas 
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years after the Trojan war, by new colonies from * 
Greece ; and the inland parts ſubmitted to he. 
growing power of the Lydians, whoſe arms over- 

ſpread and conquered Ol * Uo * ot 

Leſſer Aſia. 

The Greeks had 3 polſeſſon of the ab The cala- 
mired beauty of Helen; they had taken complete Mons de 
vengeance on the farmily *** and-nation of her un- Greeks. 
happy ſeducer ; but the mnnsfortunes, which were 
the natural conſequence of the Trojan expedition, 
left them little reaſon to boaſt of their victory. Of 
five Bœotian commanders, only one remained, 
and the ſiege had been proportionably fatal to the 
leaders of other tribes, as well as to their warlike 
- followers. Thoſe who lived to divide the rich 
© ſpoils of Troy, were impatient to ſet fail with their 4 
newly-acquired treaſure, notwithſtanding the threat- 

ening appearance of the ſkies. Many of them 
periſhed by ſhipwreck ; the reſt were long toſſed 
on unknown ſeas; and when they expected to- 
find in their native country the end of their cala- 
mities, they were expoſed to ſuffer greater cala- 
mities there, than any which they had yet endured. 
The thrones of ſeveral of the abſent princes had 


ZEneas reigned in Troy. But notwithſtanding the learned ingenuity 

of a profound, and the plauſible criticiſm of an elegant ſcholar, the 

matter ſeems ſtill too doubtful to warrant contradicting the e 

opinion, 

100 Herod, I. ii, Thueyd. I. i. Juſtin, 1. xviii. mins l, 1 

0 J dwell not on a ſubje& which has been treated by the great 

maſters of the paſſions. See Virgil: 

Forſitan et Priami fuerint quæ fata requiras, &c. 


7 been 
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cu AP. been uſurped by violence and ambition; the lands | 
. of various communities had been occupied by the 
invaſion of hoſtile tribes: even the leaſt unfortu- 
nate of thoſe adventurers found their domains un- 
cultivated, or their territories laid waſte ; their ſa- 
milies torn by diſcord, or their cities ſhaken by 
..... ſedition.' And thus the moſt celebrated enterpriſe 
of combined Greece tended to plunge that delight- 
ful and once v2, Year hn e 
 miſery'®. 488 12857 


0 > 10 Plato, de Leg: 1. li, mat. l, p. » 


but chilled the fancy, and benumbed the finer 
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| Reli gion, — Government. — Arts. Manners, and 
Character. 


HE ancient Greeks had ſtrongly imbibed an c HA p. 

opinion, that the country in which they lived 

was peculiarly favourable to the dignity of human 1 
nature. The voluptuous climates of Aſia produced 
invention and ingenuity, but ſoftened the tempers 
of men into a fitneſs for ſervitude. The rigorous 
ſeverity of European ſkies gave ſtrength and agi- 
lity to the limbs, and hardy boldneſs to the mind, 


feelings of the ſoul. The inhabitants of the eaſt 
and ſouth were degraded below the condition of 
humanity, by an unfortunate abuſe of power, while 
the turbulent ſons of the north and weſt were in- 
capable, from ignorance and indocility, of ſub- 
mitting to any regular ſyſtem of government, The 
Greeks alone, poſſeſſing an intermediate fituation 
between the extremes of cold and heat, united 
courage and capacity; tempered the ſtern and 
manly, with the gentler virtues; and enjoyed the 
double advantage of liberty and laws *, 

This ſplendid obſervation is too flattering to che The av- 
dictates of national vanity to be haſtily adopted by mort of 


Homer, av 
a a cautious inquirer into truth, who will be apt to n an bit 


1 Ariſtot, Politic. I. v. c. 7. Iſocrat. Govern, Athen. Pane- 
gyric. & Panathen, | 
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CH . aſeribe the bert luſtre of Grecian manners, 
* rather to the elegant 1 imagination of authors, than 


to the intrinſic merit of their ſubject. Yet it muſt 


be acknowledged, ſeveral circumſtances would lead 


us to believe, that the great poet to whom we o-we 


our principal information concerning the ancient 
ſtate of Greece, copied from nature only. The 
majeſty of Virgil, the ſplendor of Taſſo, and the 
ſublimity of Milton, are not ſufficient to conceal an 
effort in thoſe noble writers to maintain the tone 


which they have aſſumed; a deſire to embelliſh the 


manners which they deſcribe ; ,an ambition to ele- 


vate and to adorn their poems by the uſe of a mar- 
vellous machinery, which had. not its foundation 
in the experience, and (as to Virgil and Taſſo) 
ſcarcely in the belief of their own age. In Homer, 
there is neither embelliſhment, nor effort, nor diſ- 
guiſe of any kind ; he relates what he has ſeen and 
heard with unaffected ſimplicity ; his ideas and 
ſentiments are not only clothed in the graces of 
poetry, but arrayed in the charms of truth; and 
an amazing diverſity of characters, preſerving 
amidſt innumerable ſhades of diſcrimination a ge- 
neral air of reſemblance, diſtinguiſh the Iliad and 
Odyſſey above other poetical compoſitions, + and 
prove them to have been copied, not from the li- 
mited combinations of human invention, but from 
the wide variety of impreſſions in the rich ſtore- 
houſe of nature. In ſome deſcriptive parts of his 

Homer doubtleſs yielded to the. pleaſing 


8 of his inimitable fancy; but it ſeems plain 


from internal evidence only, that he delineates with 
BE - | minute 
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minute accuracy, the geography, mythology, hif- 
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tory, and manners of Greece and that his obſer- 


vations concerning all 'theſe ſubjects are perſectly 
agreeable to the opinions and belief wich univer- 
ſally prevailed among his countrymen. If this 
matter required the aid of foreign evidence, it 
might be fully confirmed by the teſtimony of the 
Greek hiſtorians, who ſupport in every inſtance the 
veracity of the poet; aſſerting not only the authen- 
tricity of the facts which he relates, but the ene 
of the cauſes to which he aſcribes them. 
It may be obſerved, however, by thoſe his 
would repreſs the ebullitions of Grecian vanity; that, 
admitting the poems of Homer as complete evi- 


_ dence concerning the ancient ſtate of his country, 


all the advantage that would follow from this ſup- 
poſition is, that the Greeks haye been accurately 
deſcribed at an earlier period of their ſociety than 
moſt other nations; but the ſilence of thoſe nations 


Compart» 
ſon be- 


tween the 
Greeks of 
the heroic 
ages, and 
the Ger- 
mans as 
e 
by Taciĩ · 7 
tus. 


0 The . and tranſaQions of the gods, which o juſtly ſhock the | 


feelings of the modern reader, are perfe&ly conformable to the belief 

of the Greeks. The continual interpoſition of theſe etherial beings 

in the affairs of human life, is juſtified by Herodotus, Thucydides, 

Xenophon, and all ſucceeding writers. Herodotus, I. i. c. 131. explains 
the reaſon why the Perſans erected neither temples, nor images, nor 
altars, by ſaying, ori x arlguropuins nourazy The hee, raraTip bs 

| s ha, © becauſe they did not, like the Greeks, believe the 
gods to partake of a human nature, or form.” That the gods 


often appeared in a human ſhape, is taken for granted by Pauſanias in 


Acrcad. and Plutarch, de Muſic, The ſame opinion was firmly main- 
tained by Julian, an orthodox Pagan, in a later age, See Gibbon, 
Vol. II. Many inſtances will occur in the following hiſtory, to 


prove the mack conformity of Homar's dſriptions to the gra! : 


belief of his country, | | 
E 2 ES cannot 
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c 15 7 P. cannot reaſonably be interpreted as a proof of their 
— inferiority to the Greeks in manners or in policy. 


* 


— — 


The maſterly deſcription of a philoſophic hiſtorian 
has reſcued the antiquities of one other people from 
oblivion; and the generous ſpirit of tbeir ſimple 
but manly inſtitutions, as painted by his expreſſive 
pencil, is ſcarcely diſgraced by a compariſon with 
the boaſted cuſtoms of the heroic ages. 

In the preference of military glory to all other 


advantages, in the freedom of debate in the public 


aſſemblies, and in the protection afforded to the 
rights and liberties of the meaneſt citizen, the 
treatiſe of Tacitus will equally apply to the Ger- 
mans and to the Greeks. But there is one mate- 
rial circumſtance wanting in the German, which 
adds peculiar beauty to the Grecian character. 
Among the rude inhabitants of ancient Germany, 
the offices of prieſt and king were not united in the 
ſame perſon. The rites of religion were admini- 
ſtered by a particular order of men, who might 


abuſe the ſuperſtitious fears of the multitude to 
promote their own ſelfiſh deſigns; and the dread 
of ſuperior powers, though ſometimes employed to 


enforce the dictates of nature, and to promote the 


operations of government, might alſo, with equal 


ſucceſs, be employed to weaken the impreſſions of 
the one, and to reſiſt the authority of the other. 
Beſides this unfavourable circumſtance, the ſuper- 


ſtition of the Germans was of a dark and gloomy 


kind, little connected with the ordinary duties of 


ſociety, recommending principally the practice of 
courage, the only virtue which there was not any 


occaſion 
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occaſion to recommend; and promiſing, as the 
reward of what was deemed the higheſt excellence 
in life, the enjoyment of an infamous paradiſe of 
immortal drunkenneſs after death *. 

The mythology of the Greeks was of a more 
agreeable, and of a far more uſeful nature. The 
ſceptre, which denoted the connection of civil 
power with ſacred protection, was conferred on 
thoſe who, while they continued the humble mini- 


ſters of the gods, were appointed to be the chief, 
but accountable guardians of the people. The 


ſame voice that ſummoned the warriors to arms, 
or that decided, in time of peace, their domeſtic 
contentions, conducted the order of their religious 

_ worſhip, and preſided in the prayers and hymns 
© addreſſed to the divinity. Theſe prayers and 
hymns, together with the important rite of ſacri- 
fice (which likewiſe was performed by royal hands), 
formed the ceremonial part of the Grecian religion. 
The moral was far more extenſive, including the 
principal offices of life, and the nobleſt virtues of 
the mind. The uſeful quality of courage was 
peculiarly acceptable to the ſtern god of war; but 
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the virtues of charity and hoſpitality were ſtill more 


pleaſing to the more amiable divinities . The 


ſubmiſſion of ſubjects to their prince, the duty of 


„ Tacit, de Morib. German. 
4 Tloiyurres Faw 
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All firangers and beggars come from Jove. Odyſſ. xiv. 56. 
-E3 | a prince 


/ 


tions of 
their reli- 


gion, 
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CHAP. a prince to preſerve inviolate the rights of his 
. ſubje&s *, the obedience of children to their pa- 


rents ?, the reſpe& of the young for the aged, the 
ſacred lays of truth, juſtice, honour, and decency, 


ere inculcated- and maintained by the awful au- 


' thority of religion. Even the moſt ordinary tranſ- 
actions of private life were conſecrated by the piety” 
of the Greeks. They ventured not to undertake 
a voyage, or a journey, without ſoliciting the pro- 
pitious aid of their heavenly protectors. Every 
meal (and there were three in a day) was accom- 


panied with a ſacrifice and libation. The common 


forms of politeneſs, the cuſtomary duties of civility, 
were not decided by the varying taſte of individuals, 
but defined by the preciſe voice of the gods ? | 

It would have ſerved little purpoſe to oppoſe 
fahatary laws to the capricious licence of Barbarians, 
without guarding - thoſe laws by very powerful 
ſanctions. Whether thefe ſanctions be founded on 
opinion or on fact is, with reſpect to their influence 


on the mind, a matter of little moment. The 


dreaded vengeance of imaginary powers may be 
equally effectual with the fear of the axe and hal- 


ter. The certainty of this vengeance was firmly 


6 Thiad, xvi. v. 385. g 
7 It is not humanity, but the fear of the gods, that is mentioned 


as the reaſon by Telemachus for not ſending away his mother, 


5 2. 
eh Seser vos dogroc. f 


9 The king of the Phæacians does not detain Ulyſſes longer than 
he chooſes, left he ſhould offend the gods, Odyff, viii. See allo the 


behaviour of Ulyſſes and Telemachus, in the cottage of Eumaus, 
Odyfl, xiv. and xvi. 
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eſtabliſhed i in the Grecian creed ; and its operation on "ag 


: . 


1 8 


was ſuppoſed to be ſo immediate and palpable, Gs 


— it was impoſſible for the inattention of men to 
overlook, or for their addreſs to elude its force. 
The daring violations of the ſacred Jaw ** were 
ſpeedily overtaken by manifeſt marks of the Di- 
vine diſpleaſure. © The infolence and violence 
c of the corrupted youths,” ſays Homer, ©.cried 
« aloud to heaven, whoſe decrees were ſoon. exe- 
« cuted by the avenging hands of Ulyſſes.“ The 
judgments inflicted on guilty communities were ſo 
familiar to the minds of men, that the poet intro- 
duces them by way of ſimilies ; and it is evident 
from his writings throughout, that every important 
event, proſperous or adverſe, which happened 
either to individuals or to nations, appeared to the 
pious reſignation of the Greeks, the reward of their 
religion and virtue, or the puniſhment of their irre- 


hgion and vice “. fl. merit of the father was 


often 


10 See the firſt book of Heſiod's poem « Of Works and 17 005 
throughout: and particularly 


2 Ileęev ov Taxes Aung fand b oP12ce, from v. 110 till a mT 
and again, 


Tod yap agua rar Nerat Keonwrs from v. 274 till v. 297. 


I Ours Joc» Homer, paſlim, 1 Odyff. i. 
I See a beautiful example of this, YEW xvi. v. 385, The exe 
preſſion of Heſiod is remarkable: 


Narra 19wy At op ν⁰e xas rare vonoan; * £ 
' Kai ww ra, aixs then, drin, &c. 


v The eye of Jove, that beholds all, and obſerves all, looks upon 
« theſe tranſactions, when he pleaſes; nor does it eſcape his notice 

« what Kind of juſtice is rendered in the city.” 
14 The ſucceſs of the Greeks againſt Troy proves both parts of the 
n, All the misfortunes of the Grecian chiefs were inflicted 
E4 as 


” wa ö *. Saks * : Sw. 
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be ns P. often acknowledged i in the protection of the ſon; 
"i and the crimes of a guilty progenitor were often 


& _— 


— 


viſited on his deſcendants to the third and fourth 
generation 


Theſe obſe rvations are confirmed, not only by 
the writings of Homer and Heſiod throughout, 


but by almoſt every page of Herodotus, of Pindar, 


as well as of the Greek tragedians and hiſtorians; 


and yet they ſeem to have eſcaped the notice of 


ſome of the moſt ingenious inquirers into the opi- 
nions of antiquity. The authority of Greek writers 
ſtrongly oppoſes two ſyſtems, which have been 
ſupported with great ability, and which have gain- 


ed conſiderable credit in the world. The firſt, that 


the religion of the ancients had little or no con- 
nection with morality: the ſecond, that the go- 
vernments of Greece could not have been ſupported 


as puniſhments, Oilean Ajax was ſlain for his preſumption, by 
Neptune (Odyſſ. iv.); and Ajax, the ſon of Telamon, was a me- 
morable example of the fatal effects of the ſame vice. When Mi- 
nerva offered him her aſſiſlance, he defired her to go to others, for 
the enemy would never attempt to penetrate where Ajax fought. 


Before his departure for Troy, Telamon prayed that the gods would 


give valour to his ſon z when the proud Ton, aſpiring above the 
condition of humanity, ſaid, That any man might be brave and 
victorious by the aſſiſtance of the gods; for his part, he expected 
to obtain glory by his own merit; the gods puntſhed him with 
madneſs, and, after expoſing him to the ridicule of his enemies, 
made him fall by his own hands. See the Ajax of Sophocles, from 
v. 760 to v. 800. 

15 Minerva protected Telemachus on account of his father's 
merit. Odyſl. paſſim. The misfortunes of the royal families of 
Thebes and Argos, deſcribed in the tragedies of ZEſchylus, So- 


phocles, and Euripides, ae prove the truth of the aſt ob- 
ſervation. 
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without the doctrine „ The con- 
nection between religion and morality is clearly 
aſſerted in the various paſſages to which we have 


nar. 
ati 


had accaſion to allude; and the belief of a future 


ſtate of retribution cannot, according to the prin- 
ciples of the learned author of the Divine Lega- 
tion of . Moſes, be reckoned neceſſary to the go- 
vernment of men, who are fully perſuaded of the 
actual and immediate interpoſition of Divine wiſ- 
dom and juſtice, to regulate, by temporal rewards 
and 2 ra the affairs of the preſent life. 


16 See Hume's Natural Hibory of Religion, and Warburton's 
Divine Legation of Moſes. The eleventh book of the Odyſley, 
which the ancients called the Nexzouarrua, is the obſcureſt, and, in 

my opinion, the leaſt agreeable part of Homer, The ghoſts are all 
condemned to a melancholy and dreary ſtate; even the greateſt 
heroes are very miſerable and dejected; and there is not any men- 
tion of the place of reward for the virtuous. Homer ſpeaks of 
the Elyſian fields but once (Odyſſey, iv. ver. 563.). Proteus tells 
Menelaus, that he is not d:fiined to die at Arges, and that the gods 
would ſend him «5s Rina o x eig, yan; 3 ſo that, if the 
language is not metaphorical, Homer's Elyſium was only a delicious 
ſpot on this earth, and ſituated, according to Strabo's conjecture, 
on the ſouthern coaſt of Spain, Strabo, 1. iii. Ulyſſes (Odyſſ. ii. 
ver. 600.) ſees the image of Hercules in Tartarus, but the hero him - 
ſelf, as the poet informs us, was feaſting with the immortal 

I have never met with any intelligible explanation of this paſſage, the 
abſurdity of which appeared a proper ſubje& of ridicule to Lucian, 
in Diogen. & Hercul. — Heliod's Elyſium is more agreeable, 

17 The gods, indeed, are ſometimes engaged in very unwarrantable 
tranſactions; but theſe are only means to compaſs ſome wiſe 
and juſt end, which the will of providence, the Jo Bunny or 
fate, had previouſly determined. Examples alſo may be brought 
from Homer, of men attempting to obtain, by coftly ſacrifices, the 
aſſiſtance of the gods in acts of injuſtice and cruelty, This muſt be 
allowed to be an inconliſtency i in Grecian ſuperſtition, or rather it in 
che paſſions which gave it birth. | 


As . 
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CHAP. As this perſuaſion had ſuch general and happy 


tes effects on the manners of the Greeks, it may be 


- NN proper to conſider its origin, and to deſcribe more 
of Greece particularly the nature and genius of the ſuperſtition 
to which it gave birth: a ſuperſtition which, two 
thouſand years after loſing its imaginary authority 

over the uſeful occupations of men, ſtill preſerves 

a real power over their moſt elegant amuſements. 

_. It belongs not to the deſign of this work to 
— ſearch for the mythological tenets of Greece in the 
opinions of other nations: a ſubject of inquiry upon 
which much learned conjecture and much laborious 
ingenuity have already been very laudably, but I 
fear not very ſucceſsfully, employed **. By the dim 
light of etymology and tradition, nnd the deceit- 
ful glare of legend and fable, inquiſitive men have 
endeavoured to trace the corrupted ſtreams of Pa- 
gan worſhip to the pure fountain of the Jewiſh diſ- 
penſation **. But the majeſty of Jehovah is very 
feebly repreſented by the united power of Homer's 
divinities: and the mythology of the Greeks is'of 
ſuch a pecuhar texture, that, whenceſoever origi- 


\ 13 Bochart's Geograph. Bryant's New Analyſis. Fourmant, 
| Le Clerc, de la Pluche, &c. Their doctrine is oppoſed. in the ex- 

traordinary work of Vico Neapolitano, entitled “ Principi.di Scienza 
nuova d'intorno alla comune Natura delle Nazione.” The third 
edition of this work was publiſhed at Naples in 1744. 

19 The general doctrine of providence, the rebellion in heaven, 
the ſtate of innocence, the fall of man, atonement by ſacrifice, a 
future ſtate of retribution, for which the preſent life is only prepara- 
.tory : all, or ſome of theſe tenets, are found in the traditions of all 
nations, Greeks and Barbarians. See Heſiod, Oper, & Di, ver. 110 
and ver. 165. and Theog. ver. 725. and ver. 220. 20 
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nally derived, it muſt have undergone a particular O F. 
modification in the Grecian ſoil; nor is it eaſy to 1 


concur with the opinion of writers who bring it 
immediately from Egypt, Chaldea, or Leſſer Aſia, 
when we conſider that there is not the ſmalleſt 
veſtige in Homer of the judicial aſtrology which 
prevailed fo ſtrongly in the two firſt **, or of the 
worſhipping of idols, which almoſt univerſally pre- 
dominated in the laſt *'. 

The difficulty of giving ſuch an hiſtorical de- 
duction of the Grecian faith as would not be ex- 
poſed to innumerable objections, obliges us to trace 
its origin in the natural paſſions of the human heart, 
the hopes, the fears, the wants, the miſery of man, 


Which have in all ages rendered him a prey to the 


terrors of fuperſtition **. This miſerable paſſion, 
which, in the civiliſed countries of modern Eu- 
rope, operates only at diſtant intervals, and chiefly 
in the unfortunate moments of diſeaſe and danger, 
maintains a conſtant and uninterrupted power over 
the minds of Barbarians. The diſproportionate 


force of the ſame principle among rude and among 


civiliſed men, is aſcribed by a common proverb to 
the groſs ignorance of the former; but it may, 
with more propriety perhaps, be deduced from 
their precarious and unhappy manner of life, the 
continual dangers to which their exiſtence is ex- 
poſed, and the dreadful calamities in which the 


20 Diodorus Sicul. I. ii, Exod. chap. vi. Plin. I. xxx. 
21 The Old Teſtament, paſhm, 


21 Harreg de bn yareeon ard fem⁰.—6 All men ſtand 10 need of 


„ the gods,” Hom, Odyſſey, iii. 
whole 
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c og P. whole ſociety is too frequently involved“. Even 
— among poliſhed nations, the power of reaſon 


and philoſophy, however highly it may be extolled 


when the gentle current of life flows with placid 


——— tranquillity, always proves too feeble to reſiſt the 


mountain torrent and the ſtorm of winter. Under 
the preſſure of ſudden or inextricable calamity, all 
thofe, who are not more or leſs than men, have 
recourſe to the immediate aſſiſtance of inviſible 
powers; and in the ſplendid abodes of wealth and 
power, as well as in the American village or Tar- 
tar horde, the æra of a famine, a peſtilence, or an 
earthquake, is marked by ſincere expreſſions of 
faith, and commemorated by _— monuments 
of piety “. 

The great pillar of ſuperſtition, raiſed by the 
anxious paſſions of men, was fortified in Greece 
by a circumſtance incidental to all nations at a 
certain ſtage of their political progreſs. There 1s 
a period when nations emerging from barbarity, 
but not yet corrupted by the narrow purſuits of 
avarice, not yet ſoftened by the mean pleaſures of 
luxury, or contracted by the dangerous refine- 
ments of a ſelfiſh philoſophy, enjoy a peculiar 
ſenſibility of character, which exerts itſelf in the 
ardour of ſocial affection, and ſtrengthens, by a 


23 > I rrrracic x TuTTgas amoyrway; win be Schol. 
Homer. Tum præcipuus votorum locus eſt, cum ſpei antes >. 
Plin. I. viii. c. 16. 

24 In moſt men, true religion elf muſt, from the nature of hu- 
man paſſions, have the greateſt, becauſe an undivided, influence over 
the mind, in ſeaſons of inextricable calamity. 
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thouſand aſſociations, their belief of inviſible and 0 1 1 P. 
intelligent powers. To men, thus diſpoſed to wt 


wonder and to believe, whatever dazzles the ima- 
gination, announces the preſence of a deity ; dreams 
and celeſtial appearances are deemed ſacred and 
infallible admonitions ; the ſilence and thick ſhade 
of a foreſt fills the ſoul with religious awe ; and 
perſons, diſtinguiſhed by juſtice and piety, eaſily 
perſuade themſelves and others, that, as the be- 
loved favourites of heaven, they are frequently 
honoured with holy inſpirations, and ſometimes 
indulged with the viſible preſence and happy inter- 
courſe of their Divine protectors **, Not only the 

religion but the ancient language and manners of 
| Greece, ſufficiently atteſt the exiſtence of this ex- 

_ ceſſive ſenſibility, which, in thoſe early times, gave 
ah eaſy victory to the indulgent powers of aan 
over the ſevere dictates of reaſon. 

The nature, the characters, and the cont 
of the gods, were ſuggeſted by the lively feelings 
of an ardent, rather than by the regular invention 
of a cultivated, mind. Theſe celeſtial beings were 


- 25 Pauſan. (in Arcad.) calls them Se xas duorganrtu,! gueſts 
and companions at the ſame table, Plutarch, in his Treatiſe on Muſic, 


cites as authorities Anticles and Iſtros, two ancient authors, who 


wrote concerning the apparitions of the gods. All that has reached 
the preſent times reſpeRing this curious ſubject, is collected in a 
diſſertation of John Gottlob Nimptſch (Leipſic, 1720), in which he 
treats of the number of the divinities who appeared moſt commonly 
to men; of the form under which they appeared; the uſual time, 
and general cauſes, of their appearing, and the ordinary eircum- 
ſtances accompanying it. See alſo Memoires de Academie, vol. ix. 
Mem. ſur les Mceurs des Sitcles Heröiques. 


ſubject 


4 
_ EHAP. ſubject to the blind paſſions which govern unhappy 
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mortals. Their wants, as well as their deſires, 
were ſimilar to thoſe of men. They required not 


the groſs nouriſhment of meat and wine, but they 


had occaſion to repair the waſte of their etherial 
bodies by nectar and ambroſia; and they delight- 
ed in the ſteam of the ſacrifices, which equally 
gratified their ſenſes and flattered their vanity **. 
The refreſhment of ſleep was neceſſary to reſtore 
their exhauſted ſtrength *7, and with the addition 
of a ſuperior, but limited degree of power, and' 
wiſdom, and goodneſs, the gods of the heroic ages 
were nothing more than immortal men. 

What was wanting in the dignity and perfection, 
was ſupplied by the number of the gods. Homer 
only deſcribes the principal and reigning divinities ; 
but Heſiod, who gives the genealogical hiſtory of 
this fanciful hierarchy, makes the whole number 
amount to thirty thouſand. Among theſe, eyery 
virtue had its protector, every quality of extenſive 
power in human life had its patron, and every 
grove and mountain and river its favourite inha- - 


36 Theſe obſervations naturally reſult from Homer; but the doc- 
trine of ſacrifices, as expiations for crimes, ſo univerſally diffuſed 
over the ancient and modern world, 1 perhaps _ writ the ex» 
amination of an able divine, 


27 Mercury ſays to Calypſo, he would not have faigeed himſelf 
by travelling over ſuch a length of ſea and land, without 8 ey | 
powerful reaſon. Odyfl. 

«5 Fragilis & laborioſa mortalitas in partes iſta digeſſit, rnfrmitatis 


ſax memor, ut an quiſquis coleret, quo maxim? indigeret. 
Plin. i ii. 7. 


* 
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bay bitants. Twelve divinities“ of ſuperior rank pre- CHAP, 
ſided over the active principles of the univerſe, and — = 
the leading virtues of the mind: but even theſe 
diſtinguiſhed beings were ſubject to the unrelent- 
ing power of vengeance o and the fates **, Nh 
« purſue the crimes of men and gods, ard never 
« ceaſe from their wrath till they have inflicted 
c juſt puniſnment on the guilty ſons of earth and 
« heaven “.“ 1 
The materials which fancy had created, pot Particular 
formed into beauty, and policy improved into uſe; #%: of 
The creed of the Greeks, thus adorned and en- cian reli- 
larged, became the happieſt antidote againſt th 
furious reſentment, the ſavage cruelty, and the 
ſierce ſpirit of ſullen independence, which uſually 
characterize the manners of Barbarians *,. Tet p 
theſe dreadfal paſſions ſometimes forced their way £ 
through every mound which wiſdom had erected in | 
order to oppoſe their courſe. Laws ſacred and pro- 
fane were feeble barriers againſt the impetuoſity of 
their rage. The black vengeance of the heart. was 
exerted in deeds of horror. The death of an 


er could not ſatisfy their inhuman ne 


29 The 1 religion was mere e ſo that Ennius 7 
well tranſlate two lines of an ancient Greek poet, which. includes the 
names of the principal divinities of Greece and Italy: 2 
uno, Veſta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, 
| Mercurius, Jovi, Neptunus, Vulcanus, Apollo. 
 Ennwivs apud Apuleium. 
| 3* Neyaoig ep Be. 31 Aſchyl. Prom. Vinct. v. 3 5, & ſeq... 
| 3 Heſiod. Theog. i 
* Impiger iracundus inexorabilis acer 
| Negans jura ſibi facta, nihil non arrogans armis— Honar. 
wall be found the general character of all barbarous nations. 
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0 * A P. They burned with deſire to drink his hated blood, 
— to devour his-quivering limbs, and to expoſe his 


mangled remains to indignities equally odious and 
abominable in the ſight of gods and men . The 


powerful influence of religion was directed againſt 


the wild exceſſes of this ſanguinary temper... The 
brave Tydeus loſt for ever the protection of his 
adored Minerva by a ſingle act of ſavage ferocity. 
Humanity was inculcated by every precept of rea- 
ſon, and enforced by the ſtrongeſt motives of hope 
and fear. It was a firm article of belief, that 
hands ſtained with blood, even in the exerciſe of 


| honourable war, were unworthy, till purified by 


luſtration, to be employed in the moſt ordinary 
functions of ſacred worſhip**. 

It would require a volume completely to il- 
luſtrate the ſalutary effects of this ancient and 


venerable ſuperſtition, which was diſtinguiſhed 


above moſt other falſe religions, by the uncommon 


merit of doing much good, without ſeemingly oc- 
caſioning any conſiderable harm to ſociety. The 


Grecian tenets, while they inculcated profound re- 


ſpect to the gods, tended not to break the ſpirit, 
or to repreſs the courage, of their warlike votaries, 
The ancient heroes addreſſed their heayenly pro- 


tectors in an erect poſture, with the unfeigned 


fincerity of manly freedom. They expected to 
ayert the calamities threatened by the anger of 
their Einutics, not * . on themſelves 


31 See Iliad, i Wes Ver, TY nad, xxii. ver. 347. Iliad, xxiv, 
ver. 212. 34 Homer, paſſim. | ; 
| ſuch 
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ſuch tortures as could be acceptable only to the CHA P. 
mean reſentment of weak and wicked beings, but 
by repairing the wrongs which they had committed 
againſt their fellow-citizens, or compenſating, by 
new attentions, for the negle& ſhewn to the cere- 
monies of their national worſhip. In their eſtima- 
tion, the doing of injuries to men, and the omit- 
ting 0 5 to the gods, were the principal | 
cauſes of the Divine diſpleaſure ; the incurring. of 
which, being juſtly conſidered as infinitely greater 
than all other misfortunes, they were ſolicitous to 
avert it, not only by an exact performance of ex- 
ternal rights, but by a diligent practice of moral 
duties. The dangerous power of oracles, the 
abuſed privileges of aſylums, the wild raptures of 
Prophetic enthuſiaſm, the abominable ceremonies 
of the Bacchanalia, and the horrid practice of 
human ſacrifice, circumſtances which cover with 
deſerved infamy the later periods of paganiſm, 
were all unknown to the good ſenſe and purity of 
the heroic ages; nor is there to be diſcovered the 
ſmalleſt veſtige of any of theſe wild or wicked in- 
ventions either in the writings of Homer, or of his 
contemporary Heſiod. | 
The amiable ſimplicity of their religious 995 
was communicated to the civil and military inſtitu- 
tions of the Greeks, to the laws of nathons as well 
as to the regulations of internal policy, and to 
the various duties of domeſtic as well as of ſocial 
life. The ſentiments of natural reaſon, ſupported 
by the ſuppoſed ſanction of Diyine authority, gene- 
rally directed the conduct of men in the wide 
Vol. I. : "IP variety 


„ THE nis roxy or 
en "+ variety of theſe complicated relations; and from 
== one great and luminous principle, deeply impreſſed 


on the mind, there reſulted an uniform ſyſtem 
of unaffected propriety of conduct, the contem- 


plation of which will always be agreeable to every 


taſte that is not perverted by the falſe delicacy of 
artificial manners, or the illiberal prejudices of na- 
tional vanity. In order to give the clearer expla- 

nation of the ſeveral parts of this beautiful ſyſtem, 
we ſhall examine the political, the civil, and the 
domeſtic condition of the Greeks; that is, the re- 
lation of the governors to the governed, and of the 
governed to each other, whether conſidered as 
ſubjects of the ſame ſtate, or as branches of the 
fame family. We ſhall combine the effect of theſe © 
relations with that of the ordinary occupations 
and favourite amuſements of this celebrated people, 
and from the whole endeavour to deduce the gene- 
ral eſtimate of their virtues and defects, of 92 
happineſs and miſery. 


Politieal . The common obſervation, that power follows 
Sue the property, though not altogether correct d, affords 


during the perhaps the beſt ſuccedaneum to written Lins, for 


— determining the real ſtrength and influence of the 
| different members of ſociety. If we examine by 
this rule the policies of the heroic ages,” we ſhall 

find that they deſerve the title of republics, rather 


than that of monarchies. When a warlike tribe 


- 35 The ſame property poſſeſſed by one, or by a few, confers much 
greater political conſideration and influence, than it would confer, if 
diffuſed und the . 


ſallied 
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ſallied from its woods a mountains, to take poſ- CH 2 
ſeſſion of a more fertile territory, the ſoldiers — 


fought and conquered, not for their leaders, but for 


themſelves . The land acquired by their united 
valour was conſidered as a common property. It 
was cultivated by the joint labour and aſſiduity of 
all the members of the tribe, who aſſembled at a 
public table, celebrated together their religious 


rites, and, at the end of harveſt, received their 


due ſhares of the annual produce of the ground, 

for the maintenance of their reſpective families“. 
Superior opulence gave not to one a title to deſpiſe 
another, nor was there any diſtinction known among 
them, but what was occaſioned by the difference of 


perſonal merit and abilities. This difference, how- 
ever, had naturally raiſed a chief or leader to 


the head of each ſociety; the frequent neceſſity 
of employing his valour, or his wiſdom, rendered 
his merit more conſpicuous and more uſeful; and 
his ſuperior. uſefulneſs was rewarded, by the gra- 


titude of his tribe, with a valuable portion of 


ground , ſeparated from the common property. 
This was cultivated, not by the hands of his mar- 


tial followers, who laboured only for the commu- 


nity, but by the captives taken in war, of whom a 
conſiderable portion were always beſtowed on the 


30 The Odyſſey furniſhes innumerable proofs of the limited power 
of kings. Ulyſſes, on moſt occaſions, puts himſelf on an equal 
footing with his followers, It is commonly decided by lot, whether 
he ſhall be one of thoſe who undertake any adventure attended with 


| fatigue and danger. Odyff. paffim. 
37 Iſocrat. in Archidam. 3 Iliad, I. xii, ver. 310. 


F 2 general. 


- 


* 
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0 HA F. an Being accuſtomed to command in the 
— field, and to direct the meaſures, as well as to 
decide the quarrels, of his aſſociates, he naturally 
became the judge of their civil differences; and, 
as the peculiar favour of the gods always accom- 
panied ſuperior virtue, he was alſo inveſted with 
the honourable office of preſiding in their religious 
ſolemnities. Theſe important functions of prieſt, 
judge, and general, which had naturally been con- 
ferred on the beſt and braveſt character of each 
Particular tribe, were, upon the union of ſeveral 
tribes into one ſtate, or nation, conferred on the 
beſt and braveſt of all the different leaders. Be- 
fore the various ſtates of Greece had united in a 
general confederacy, the reſources derived from 
the domains appropriated to the prince (which, 
unleſs there was ſome particular reaſon to the con- 
trary, were tranſmitted to his deſcendants), had 
enabled the ſeveral kings and leaders to extend 
their influence and authority. Their comparative 
power and ſplendor depended not entirely on the 
merit of perſonal abilities, but reſulted in part 
from the extent and value of their poſſeſſions: 
: and Agamemnon was appointed to the command 
| of combined Greece, as much on account of his 
ſuperior opulence, as of his many princely quali- 
ties. But whether we examine the pre-emi- 
nence that Agamemnon enjoyed over the other 


| 


| i In the deſcription of the ſhield of Achilles, Homer clearly 
81 | = diſtinguiſhes the domain of the king from the land of 1 
1 nity. Niad, xviii. ver. 542 
TY - 4 Thucydid. J. i. 


— 


princes 
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princes of the confederacy, which 1s fully explained C H AP» 
in the Iliad, . or the authority with which: each WW... 


prince was inveſted in his own dominions, which 
is clearly illuſtrated in the Odyſſey, or the in- 
fluence of a warlike chief over the ſeveral mem- 
bers of his tribe, which we have already. endea- 
voured to delineate, we ſhall every where diſcover 
the limited power of kings, and the mild modera- 
tion of mixed government. As in the general 
confederacy, the council“ of princes regulated 
the reſolves of the monarch, and the voice of the 
aſſembly * ruled that of the council; ſo in 
each particular kingdom, the deciſions of the ſe- 
nate prevailed over the will of the prince, and the 


acknowledged majeſty of the people controuled 


the decifions of the ſenate“. If we deſcend till 
lower, we ſhall find the fame diſtribution of power 
in every particular village“, which afforded a pic- 
ture, in miniature, of a kingdom, while a king- 
dom itfelf afforded a fimilar picture of the whole 
confederacy. ; | 


41 In matters of importance, Agamemnen is generally determined 
by the council of chiefs,, many of whom, on various occaſions, treat 
him with little reſpeR. K 

4 It is referred to the general aſſembly, whether it would be better 
to return to Greece, or to proſecute the fiege of Troy, Iliad, ii, 
ver. 110. See alſo Ariſt. Ethic, I. iii, c. v. 

43 Several of the nobles of Ithaca even aſpired to the crown. 

Odyſſ. 21. | 
ln the Odyſſey, Telemachus threatens to appeal to the public 
aſſembly, of the jnjuſtice of the ſuitors, among whom were the in. 
cipal nobles of Ithaca. | 


45 Plutarch i in Theſeo, Oay. ibid. 
| F 3 The 
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The ſame ſimplicity which regulated the poli- 


Greeks. As the price of ſubmitting to che reſtraints 
of ſociety, a man was ſecured in the enjoyment of 
his life and property“; his moveables were equally | 
divided, at his death, among his deſcendants; and 
the unnatural right of primogeniture, which, in 
order to enrich the eldeſt fon, reduces the reſt of 
the family to want and miſery, was altogether un- 
known to the equal ſpirit of the Grecian inſtitu- 
tions“ . Cauſes reſpecting property were decided 
by the firſt magiſtrate, or by judges of delegated 
authority. The proſecution of murderers belonged 
to the relations of the deceaſed; they might accept 
a compenſation in money for the loſs which the 
family had ſuſtained“; but if this was not tendered 
them by the criminal, or if their reſentment was 
too violent to admit of any ſuch compoſition, they 
were entitled to the aſſiſtance of all the members of 
their tribe, who either puniſhed the murderer by 
death, or compelled him to leave the ſociety“. 
Theſe uſages, doubtleſs, prove the ideas of the 
Greeks, concerning criminal juriſdiction, to have 


46 Tliad, xii. - Pind. Pyth. Ode iv. 

47 Odyſſ. xiv. If there were no children, the neareſt relations, by 
the father's fide, divided the moveable property: amophipor I ha 
xT1ow darf xnewrer. Heſiod. Theogon, The ſame obſervation 
is 'made by Homer, Iliad, v. ; but there is no mention of luccefſion 
to land or immoveable property. 

4 Iliad, ix. Ajax blames the obſtinacy of Achilles, who refuſes 
ſuch compenſation for an affront, as a man ſometimes xe" ppl or 
the murder of a ſon or a brother, 


49 There are examples of this in the 14th, 1 15th, and 23d Iliad, 
been 
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been very rude and imperfect: but this diſadvan- C rr. r. 
tage was in ſome meaſure compenſated by their — 


ignorance of thoſe legal cruelties, which in civilized 
nations are too frequently exerciſed, under the 
ſpecious pretence of juſtice. In later times, 
ſays Thucydides, * puniſhments became more 


« ſevere, but crimes were not, on this account, 


«. leſs frequent,” The powerful or wealthy of- 
fender (he might have added) frequently eluded 
the vengeance of thoſe ſevere laws ; whereas 

in the heroic ages, there was not any reſpect of 
| perſons, princes themſelves being ſubje& to the 
ſame moderate penalties **, which were Juſtly in- 

flicted on their offending ſubjects, - 

I The perfection of civil and political bene 

which was produced in Greece by the influence of « 
religion, is found in moſt countries to be propor- 
tional to their improvements in arts, and their 
attainments in knowledge; while the happy effects 
of domeſtic union are frequently moſt conſpi- 
cuous among rude and ſimple nations. The 
reciprocal duties of the governor and governed, 


Regula- 


_—_ * 


of domeſtic 
life. 


zs well as the mutual obligations of ſubjects, are 
gradually unfolded and enlarged by the progreſſive 
ideas of utility; but the tender connections of huſ- 


band and wife, of father and ſon, of brothers 


830 Thus Midon, the 3 of Ajax,» was obliged to fly to Phy- 


lace, II. xv. Patroclus, for a ſimilar offence, took refuge with the 


father of Achilles, Il. 23. Pauſanias (in Eliac.) gives examples of 
the ſame- kind in two kings of the ZEtolians; and theſe facts are 
agreeable to the nature of the kingly office in the heroic ages, as de- 
ſcribed by Dionyſius of 8 I. ii. Hiſt. Rom. 


F 4 | and 
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6! 5h and kinfmen, excite, without reflection, the warmeſt 
— feelings of the heart, and at once inſpire the affec- 
tionate ſentiments of love and friendſhip,” of 
kindneſs and gratitude. The dictates of nature 
alone ſufficiently maintain the duties which corre 
ſpond to the ſeveral relations of blood; her voice is 
ſtrong and poſitive, in aſſerting their obligation; 
and there is greater danger that theſe ſacred ties 
ſhould be weakened, or peryerted, by the artificial 
refinements of poliſhed life, than that their influence 
ſhould continue altogether unknown, or be feebly 
felt, in the early periods of ſociety, | 
Agreeably to theſe obſervations, we find in the 
hiſtory of the heroic ages, the moſt intereſting 
pictures of conjugal love, of parental affection, 
and of filial duty. Theſe ſentiments, ſuggeſted by 
nature, and confirmed by reaſon, were ſtill farther. 
ſtrengthened by the precepts of religion; and their 
force, thus augmented, became ſo ſtrong and irre- 
ſiſtible, that it can ſcarcely be conceived by men, 
among whom faſhion, and yanity, and intereſt, 
have uſurped the place of more 5 and manly 
principles. | 
The comforts of a ami were ancientiy conſi- 
dered as equal to the benefits derived from ſocial 
union. To be deſtitute of the one, was deemed 
no leſs miſerable than to be deprived of the other. 
And the total baſeneſs of a man's character was 
expreſſed by ſaying, that he deſerved not to enjoy 
the rights. of a citizen, the protection of a tee, 
or the happineſs of domeſtic * 


a Apęrrop abiuro; angie 854 iI Thad, paſſim. 
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Marriage was a neceſſary ſtep in order to attain CHAP. 


this happineſs, and the inſtitution of marriage was — 


| aſcribed by remote tradition to the bounty of the Manage. 


gods. The Greeks of the heroic ages, among 
whom the rights of weakneſs and beauty were as 
warmly protected as they afterwards were ſhame- 
jeſsly inſulted by their degenerate deſcendants, oe- 
lebrated the conjugal union with all the pomp of re- 
ligious feſtivity. The joyous band, carrying the 
nuptial torches, marched in pomp through the 
city, to the ſound of the hymeneal ſong®*; the 
luſtral waters were drawn from the ſacred fountain 
Calliroe, and many revered ceremonies rendered 
the connection of huſband aud wife ny ger, 


if able and binding i 
Adultery was etinkidered as a crime of the blackeſt | 


dye, and is always mentioned with the fame horror 
as murder. Perſons guilty of theſe atrocious enor- 
mities purchaſed ifmpunity **; and more frequently 
eſcaped death, by voluntary baniſhment; but in 
many caſes they were puniſhed by the united ven- 
geanice of the. tribe which had received the injury. 
Second nuptials were not abſolutely forbidden; 
but fo ſtrong and facred was the matrimonial tie, 
that even the death of one of the parties was ſcarce- 
ly thought ſufficient to diſſolve it; and the ſurvivor, 


by entering into a new connection, ſuffered a dimi- 


„„ fn coed 


- $3 Thoeydiges, I. ii. undes reis o, and the author 
there cited. 


„ Odyff, viii, 


nution 
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CHAP. nution of fame, and ſubmitted to a cophderoble 
"> 11; degradation of character 55. 


Two circumſtances chiefly have na it dif. 


> ah — ficult to explain the rank and condition of women 
ages." jn the heroic ages. The Greek word denoting a 


wife, is borrowed from a quality which equally 
applies to a concubine, and the ſame term is uſed 
indifferently to expreſs both. But the women who 
in ancient Greece ſubmitted to the infamy of pro- 
ſtitution, were generally captives taken in war, who 
were reduced by the cruel right of arms to the 
miſerable condition of ſervitude. Hence it has 
been erroneouſly inferred, that in ancient Greece, 
wives as well as concubines were the ſlaves of their 
huſbands. This miſtaken notion, it has been 
attempted to confirm, not only by inſiſting on the 
humiliating condition of the fair-ſex in the later 
ages of Greece, but by expreſsly aſſerting, that, in 
ancient times, they were purchaſed by their huſ- 
bands *. But this is to ſupport one error by an- 
other. Before ente ring into the ſtate of wedlock, 
it was cuſtomary for a man to make a mutual ex- 
change of preſents with his intended father - in- law. 
The Greeks had particular terms to expreſs the 
preſent which he beſtowed, as well as that which 
he received. The 5 which has no corre- 


ſponding term in the modern languages, is tranſ 


35 Penelope was reſtrained from marrying a rend huſband ; 
ben tum ToTiogs eee Te OA. II. xve 


36 Lord Kaimes's Sketches, . ſur 1 n 2 


Femmes, &c. 
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lated by the more general word «« price,” which 
has given riſe to the falſe notion of the purchaſe 
and ſervitude of women; but the latter, which 
may with propriety be tranſlated « dower **,” was 
given as a proviſion for the wife, both during mar- 


riage and after its diſſolution ®, and was ſufficient 


to deliver her from that fappoſed ſtate of depend- 
ence on the huſband, which never had any exiſt- 


ence but in the imagination of -the em 
writers of the preſent age. 


In the modern countries of Europe, women are 


„ 
CHAD 
— 


generally excluded from the ſerious occupations of 


hfe, but admitted to an equal ſhare in its gayeſt 


amuſements. During the heroic ages, they were 
naiot abſolutely debarred from the former, although 
it was impoſſible to aſſociate their natural delicacy 


and timidity to the warlike labours and pleaſures 


which formed the principal employments of their 
huſbands. The intercourſe between the ſexes, 
therefore, was leſs frequent and general, than 


would ſuit the refined ſoftneſs of modern manners. | 


The attention of women was chiefly confined to 
domeſtic cares, or to the practice of ſuch arts as 
required neither ſtrength, nor courage, -nor wiſ- 
dom, but only the patient exertions of mechanical 


Their oc- 
cupations 
andamuſe- 
ments, 


dexterity . Our natural reſpect for the honour 


of the ſex | is offended at hearing them as _ 


NY its 

39 A ii. Telemachus ſays, that if his mother ſhould be ſent 
from the houſe, he pan be _— to return her dower to her a 
ther Icarius. 


60 Homer $ * paſſim, 
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eng! P. extolled for their ſkill in the labours of the loom: 
a por cheir beauty and virtue; but it deſerves to 


be conſidered, that weaving and embroidery being, 
like all other arts, leſs extenſively diffuſed in Greece 


chan in improved commercial countries, were on 


this account more highly valued, and therefore 
better adapted to confer diſtinction on thoſe who 


excelled in them. They were practiſed by ladies 
of the higheſt rank, and even by queens, who alſo 


thought it an honour to be entruſted with the edu- 
cation of their children, till they became fit for the 


ſociety of their fathers *', Beſides theſe employ-- 


ments, the women were permitted to join in cele- 
bration of religious rites and ceremonies, and many 
of them were conſecrated to the ſervice of parti- 
cular drvimties ©. In the ſeaſons of public feſti- 
vity, they mixed more freely than on ordinary 


_ occaſions in the ſociety of the other ſex. This 


was ſometimes attended with ſuch inconveniencies 
as might naturally be expected to ariſe in conſe- 
quence of the uſual reſtraints impoſed on their 


behaviour. The beautiful Polymela,” ſays Ho- 


mer ©, \ « dancing' in the chorus of Diana, was 
« word by Mercury; but ſhe had no ſooner 
& brought forth a ſon, than one of the Principal 
« citizens offered her his hand. The inſtitu- 


tions of the heroic ages promoted, with admirable 


Gr Thus, Thetis educated Achilles. Heſiod fays poetically, that 
in the age of filver, the children continued, during an infancy of an 
hundred years, under the care of their mothers. 


62 Theano was prieſteſs of Vulcan, &c, Iliad, 63 Iliad, x xvi. 


\ 


propriety 
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propriety, the modeſt reſerve of women, while CHAP. 
they permitted not one excuſable error to cover an 3 ._8 
amiable character with indelible infamy., The crime 
of having too tender an heart was not deemedinex- 
piable ; and, as the conſequences of female weak- 
neſs were imputed to the affectionate ardour of 
ſome - amorous divinity, they were ſo far from ob- 
ſcuring the charms of beauty, that they adorned it 
with new graces and more conſpicuous ſplendor. : 
The | ſimplicity of the ancient Greeks was — 
equally remote from the cruel tyranny of ſavages, voy 
which condemns women to ſervitude, and the in- 
tereſted refinement. of luxury and vice, which re- 
gards them as mere inſtruments of pleaſure. The 
natural equality between the ſexes, ſuggeſted 
by the voice of ſentiment, aſſerted by the dic- 
tates of reaſon, and confirmed by the precepts 
of religion, produced the moſt delicate affections 
that can inſpire a ſuſceptible heart: hence thoſe 
moving ſcenes ſo admirably delineated by Homer, 
which retrace the moſt perfect 1 image of domeſtic ' 
telicity ; hence thoſe pleaſing pains, thoſe anxious 
falicitudes of tenderneſs and love, which frequently 
degenerate into melancholy preſages of the loſs of 
an union to which nothing was wanting but der! K 
ſhould prove immortal“. | 
The ſentiments of parental affection were 8500 8 
pPortionably ſtrong and ardent with thoſe of con- a 
19 Jugal love. The mutual tenderneſs of the huſband 


N 280 1 
64 See the interview of HeRor as Andromache, and os ex- 


8 5 Niad, ix. and Odyſſ. vi. NE. d . 
9 at 
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c ed . and wife was communicated to their . 
E vubile the father viewed in his child the charms of its 


Duties of 
children. 


mother, and the mother perceived in it the manly . 
. graces of its father. Independently of the delicacy 
of ſentiments, there are, doubtleſs, in all countries, 


ſavage and civilized, innumerable inſtances of pa- 
ternal kindneſs, which, indeed, is the moſt imple 
and natural expanſion of ſelf- love. But in the 


heroic ages alone, we find fincere and complete 


returns of filial duty. In the loweſt ſtate of ſavage 
life, men are, for the moſt part, little acquainted 
with this reſpectful affection: they fear and obey, 
but without any mixture of love, thoſe who are 
wiſer and ſtronger than themſelves. When they 


become wiſe and ſtrong in their turn, they diſre- 


gard the trembling hand that reared their tender 
years, or if any faint emotions of gratitude are 


feebly felt, they diſcover them in the prepoſterous 


kindneſs of delivering their aged parents from what 
appears from their own Juvenile impatience the 
wretched load of life“. Among nations, on the 
other hand, who are ſunk in the corruptions inci- 
dent to exceſſive luxury and refinement, the ties 
of nature are perverted or effaced; the young de- 
ſpiſe the admonitions, and avoid the company of 
the aged; and the duties as well as the buſineſs 
of ſociety, are degraded into a miſerable traffic of 
intereſt or pleaſure. But as the Greeks had 
emerged from the melancholy gloom of the firſt 
ſituation, and had not yet declined into the foul 


6s ven du Pere n Lafitau Mceurs des 3 K 
6 |  vapours 
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vapours of the ſecond, they diſplayed the meridian CHAP. 
ſplendor of the domeſtic virtues ®. | The reve- Wwayad 
rence of children for their parents ppb ned their | 
© veneration for the gods. The moſt violent and 
impetuous heroes ſubmitted, without reluctance, 
to the ſevereſt dictates of paternal authority. In 
ſuch delicate concerns as might ſeem to affecł 
themſelves alone, they relinquiſned their favourite 
inclinations, diſavowed any will of their own, and 
committed their deareſt concerns to the experi- 
enced wiſdom and known goodneſs of their fathers. 
The amiable expreſſions of filial reſpect were ex- 
tended into a more general ſentiment of regard for 
the infirm and aged. Even among brothers who 
were nearly of the ſame age, the younger was 
obliged to yield in every inſtance to the elder; 
and it was an acknowledged principle of religion, 
that the Furies defended, by their ſtern authority, 


the ſacred rights of ſuperior years“. 

The occupations of the ancient Greeks, whe- Occupa- 
ther of war or peace, were, for the moſt part, _ 
directed by the ſame facred influence which go- furing the | 
verned their behaviour in the various relations of ages. 
domeſtic and ſocial life. War was their principal state of the 
employment ; and in the field they both diſplayed yep. 
their nobleſt qualities, and diſcovered the greateſt them. 
defects of their character. They were unacquainted 


| 66 There is, perhaps, no other language that can expreſs, without 

| ' a circumlocution, what the Greeks meant by dgerTa, the obligations £ 
of children to repay the maintenance, the education, and ESE 
cares of their parents. 


+9 Ge los con (net Homer, paſſim, | 
| | with 
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0 1 A r. mwah thoſe diſciplined evolutions which give hat- 
9 mony and concert to numerous bodies of men, and 


enable whole armies to move with the activity and 


addreſs of ſingle combatants. What was wanting 
In {kill they ſupplied by courage. They marched 


to the field in a deep phalanx, ruſhed impetuouſly 


to the attack, and bravely cloſed with their ene- 


mies. Each warrior was firmly buckled with his 
antagoniſt, and compelled by neceſſity to the ſame 


exertions of valour, as if the fortune of the day 


had depended upon his ſingle arm. Their prin- 


cipal weapon was the ſpear reſembling the Roman 


pilum, which, thrown by the nervous and well- 
directed vigour of a ſteady hand, often penetrated 
the firmeſt ſhields and. bucklers. When they 
miſſed their aim, or when the ſtroke. proved incf+ 
fectual through want of force, they drew their 


fwords, and, ſummoning their utmoſt reſolution, | 


darted impetuouſly. on the foe. This mode . of 
war was common to the ſoldiers and generals, the 
latter being as much diſtinguiſhed in the day of 
action by their ſtrength and courage, as by their 
{ſkill and conduct. The Greeks had bows, and 
flings, and darts, intended for the practice of 
diſtant hoſtility ; but the uſe of theſe weapons, 
which were much employed in the military paltimes 
of the heroic ages,. was conhned_ | in the field to 
warriors of inferior renown . Their hn 


armour was remarkably complete : a bright 


. Teucer is more than once upbraided in the Iliad as a vain 


archer. 


8 helmet, 


| 
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helmet, adorned with plumes, nent the head © = P. 
and face, a firm corſlet defended the r ws 
greaves of braſs deſcended to the feet, and an 

ample ſhield, looſely attached to the ſhoulders, 

turned in all directions, and oppoſed its firm 
reſiſtance to every hoſtile afſault. 

The cloſe compact combats of the Gretks were THANE" 
fitted to excite the moſt furious paſſions of the military - 
heart, and to embitter national animoſity by per- dne 
ſonal hatred and revenge. A battle conſiſted of manners. 
ſo many duels, which exaſperated to the utmoſt 

the hoſtility of the contending parties ; each ſoldier 

knew the antagoniſt from whom he had received, 

or on whom he had inflicted the ſevereſt injuries. 


25 They fought with all the keenneſs of reſentment, 


and often ſullied the honours of victory by thoſe 
licentious cruelties which are too natural to men 
in the giddy moment of triumph over a dete n 
. adverſary. 
It is partly to this unfortunate dude and 
partly to the ancient mode of appropriating the 
warlike plunder to thoſe who firſt acquired it, that 
we are to aſcribe the ſhocking enormities which 
were ſometimes committed by the braveſt and 
moſt generous of the Grecian chiefs. 
That the ſeverities exerciſed towards the con- Laws of 
quered procceded not from the barbariſm of the "** 


gage, and an ignorance of the rights of humanity, is 


plain from the obſervances deemed neceſſary, in 
order to obtain the favour of the gods, in carrying 
on any military expedition, or in enjoying the 
fruits of victory. Theſe obſervances, which were 
FS I. | G confirmed 
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CHAP. confirmed by the laws of nations among the 
4 Greeks, were practiſed before the commencement 


of hoſtilities, during their continuance, and aſter 
their concluſion. Before any war could be law- 
fully undertaken, it was neceſſary to diſpatch am- 
baſſadors, who might explain the injury that had 
been done, demand immediate and complete ſatiſ- 
faction, and if this was refuſed, denounce in form 
the reſolution of their community, to proſecute its 
claim by force of arms ®. After they had begun 
to execute their fatal purpoſe, the characters of 
heralds, thoſe ſacred miniſters of kings, were 
equally reſpected by friends and foes. They tra- 
velled in ſafety through the midſt of embattled 
hoſts, proclaymed to the ſilent warriors the com- 
miſſions with which they were entruſted, or de- 
manded a truce for burying the dead, which could 
not be refuſed without enormous impiety . The 
uſe of poiſoned weapons“ was forbidden, under 
pain of the divine diſpleaſure. It was agree- 
able to the will of the gods that the life ſhould 
be ſpared, when a ſufficient ranſom was pro- 
miſed”*. And after a treaty of peace was con- 
cluded between hoſtile nations, without any appa- 
rent ratification but the honour of the contracting 
parties, the perfidious wretches who betrayed the 
Gn of their eſcage ments, were devoted, amdft 


69 See chap. ĩ. 70 Homer, > 
71 Tus e poiſoned arrows, ſince be revered the im - 
mortal gods | 
© Ems Hg bas ain terra.  OdyN.. 


7% Iliad, i bs! me Vi. 24: 


ſolemn 
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folemn ſacrifices and libations; to the fury of the CRT: 

terrible goddeſſes “. 3 
From the arts of peace, the Greeks had ac- Arts of 

quired the neceſſaries, and procured the accom- Peace. 
modations, but had not obtained the luxuries of 

life. Paſturage and agriculture ſupplied them 

with the moſt indiſpenſable articles of food, and 

with the principal materials of clothing. The im- state of 
plements of huſbandry were extremely imperfe& ; ul 
the plough itſelf, the moſt uſeful of them all, being 
compoſed entirely of wood“, which aroſe rather 

from the ſcarcity of iron, than from any defect of 

mechanical ingenuity ”*. They employed, in the 

time of Heſiod, the invention of ſhears, for de- 

priving the ſheep of their wool, having formerly 
waited the ſeaſon of its annual ſeparation by na- 

ture . Barley was the principal produce of their 

fields, and furniſhed the ordinary food both of men 

and of horſes. The invention of mills was un- 

known, and the grain underwent feveral tedious 
operations, in order to facilitate the bruiſing of it. 
between two large ſtones with the hand”, Al- 
though the Greeks cultivated the olive, they were | 

unacquainted with the benefit derived from the 

fruit of this plant, ſo well adapted to cheer the 

melancholy gloom of night'*. The Grecian ſoil . 


73 Iliad, iii, 74 Heſiod, Oper. & Dies. 75 Homer, paſſim. 

76 Heſiod, ibid. 77 Plin. I. xvii. c. xiv. 

78 The Greeks had not diſcovered any other contrivance for that 

| purpoſe, than the burning of om! fires of wood. The torches 
mentioned by Homer confiſted of branches of any reſinous tree, ſplit 

at the end, and lighted at the fire. Odyfl, I. vi, ver. 307. I. xviii. 

ver. 3056. & ver. 309, 
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| GALA P. was naturally favourable to the grape; but the 
wy long and operoſe proceſs by which the juice of it 


arts, 


Fine arts. 


Architec- _ 


ture. 


was ſeparated and prepared, rendered wine ſcarce 
and dear“. 


Mechanie © Of the mechanic arts, weaving was the beſt 


underſtood; yet this, as well as all the other pro- 
feſſions which are qualified by the appellation of 
ſedentary, were practiſed by the Greeks ſtanding 
upright **; which ſeems to indicate an imperfect 
ſtate of improvement. The hatchet, wimble, 


plane, and level, are the tools mentioned by Ho- 


mer, who appears to have been unacquainted with 
the ſaw, the ſquare, and the compaſs *'. The 
art of cutting marble, which afterwards finiſhed 
Grecian ingenuity with the materials of thoſe 1ni- 
mitable productions which are ſtill the wonder of 
the world, was as yet undiſcovered; nor did the 
poliſhed luſtre of this valuable tone adorn the ha- 
bitations of the Greek: _ 

Homer mentions not the orders of . | 
which were invented in a later age; and pillars 
are the only ornaments aſſigned. to the edifices 
which he deſcribes. . The houſes of the great were 
ſurrounded by a wall, and conſiſted of two floors ; 
the lower of which was diſtributed. into four apart- 
n, which we have e by the names of | 


79 Odyſſ. I. vii. ver. 122. 10 Fuſtach. is Tliad, i. ver. 31. 
51 Odyſl. I. v. ver. 234, Ko. 


82 In the place of Alcinous, which ſhone with gold, 3 braſs, 
and amber, there is no mention of marble, Odyll, I. iv. ver. 72. 


— 
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Tall *, , portico, antichamber, and bedchumber, 


83 
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which expreſs the ſame relative ſituation, rather — 


than any other point of reſemblance. The roofs 
were flat, and the doors opened towards the ſur- 


rounding wall, while the gates of the wall itſelf 


opened towards the road or ſtreet“ . The inven- 
tion of enamelled metals had been cultivated with 


Painting. 


fingular ſucceſs.: and though painting, properly 


ſo called, was rude and unformed during the age 
of Homer, the genius of the divine poet has de- 
ſcribed the rudiments of his kindred art with ſuch 
graces as would adorn M its moſt refined ſtate of 


83 'H ras UT WG 3 tęxog wie. 3 Na, peta, d. To egxior aun, lr 
9", aleva, 6 gs, xc ban. Pollux Onomalt. 


- - #4 Odyſſ. I. i. ver. 441. 


The nobler kinds of painting are all illuſtrated in oh ſhield of 
Achilles; and each picture diſcovers a wonderful degree of invention, 
expreſſion, and compoſition. Iliad, xviii. Perrault and Terraſſon, who 
thought it impoſſible to place ſo many pictures in the circumference 
of a ſhield, were anſwered by Boivin, who ſuppoſed a great many 
concentric circles. This opinion was adopted by Pope, who pre- 
tends that all the branches of painting, even aerial perſpective, may 
be found in Homer's ſhield, “ That he was no ſtranger to aerial 
«« perſpective, appears from his expreſsly mai king the diſtance from 


vita object to object,” & c. But this obſervation only proves that Pope, 
who practiſed painting, was little acquainted with the theory of that | 


art; ſince aerial perſpeQive has nothing to do with the diminution of | 


changing and weakening of colours, according to the condition of 


objects in proportion to their diſtance, and relates entirely to the 


the medium through which they are ſeen. The objections of Per- 


rault and Terraſſon, and the concentric circles of Boivin, are equally 
frivolous. The ſhield of Homer contains, in fact, but ten pictures. 


The enumeration by the particles we and & fixes the number. 


But the poet not only deſcribes theſe ten pictures actually repreſented 
on the ſhield, but alſo mentions their antecedents and conſequents, 


This is the chief ſuperiority of poetical imitation above painting, 


that it can deſcribe, in a few pages, what many galleries of pictures 
could not repreſent, But of this more hereafter. 


i 9 perfection. 
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CHAP. perfection. Muſic was much practiſed among the 
Won early Greeks. It was not of the learned kind, and 


Muſic, 


therefore _ the better adapted to touch the heart. 
The effects aſcribed to it are wonderful, but not 


— incredible, becauſe the ancient muſic was not 


Sciences, 


merely an agreeable ſucceſſion of melodious, un- 
meaning ſounds, but an imitation and a heighten- 
ing of the ſimple, natural, and pathetic tones and 
cadences of a beautiful and expreffive language 
In the heroic ages men had neither leiſure nor 
inclination to attend to the ſpeculative ſciences. 
All the knowledge that they poſſeſſed or eſteemed 
was of the practical kind. From arithmetic they 
learned ſuch ſimple calculations as ſuited the nar- 
row ſphere of their tranſactions. Aſtronomy taught 


them to obſerve the conſtellations moſt neceſſary 


to direct the adventurous courſe of the mariner: 
but their navigation was ſtill fo imperfect that they 
ſeldom abandoned the coaſts; and the only ſtars 
mentioned by Homer, are the Great and Little 


Bear, the Pleiades, the Hyades, Orion, and the 


Dog Star. The metaphyſics, ethics, and politics 


Fduca- 


of the ancient Greeks have been explained under 


the article of religion, from which they were ori- 

ginally derived, and with which they long conti- 
nued to be inſeparably connected. The main ob- 
jects propoſed in the education of the young war- 
riors were, that they ſhould learn to excel in the 
military exerciſes of the age, eſpecially thoſe of 


36 Odyf, iii. ver. 267, & paſſim. This ſubject vill be treated 
fully hereafter. | 


throwing. 
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throwing the lance and of driving the chariot, 
and to command the attention of the ſenate, or 
aſſembly, by delivering their opinion in a per 
cuous, elegant, and manly ſtyle “. 

It was not only in the council din che field 
that theſe ſuperior accompliſhments ſolicited and 
obtained their  well-merited rewards. Each com- 
munity preſented, in time of peace, the pic- her 
ture of a large family. The Greeks lived in con- 
tinual ſociety with their equals, enjoyed common 
pleaſures and amuſements, and had daily oppor- 
tunities of diſplaying their uſeful talents in the 
. ſight of their fellow-citizens. The frequent diſ- 


putes between individuals occafioned litigations and 


trials, which furniſhed employment for the elo- 
quence and abilities of men, in the neceſſary de- 


fence of their friends. The funeral games, and 


thoſe celebrated in commemoration of ſeveral im- 
portant events, both of a civil and facred kind, 
opened a continual ſource of entertainment. There 


7 the young and vigorous contended. i in the rapid 
|  . race; vwielded the maſly cæſtus or ponderous quoit; 3 


and exerted equal efforts of ſtrength and ſkill in 
the other manly exerciſes which confirm the vigoux 
of the body, and the fortitude of che mind. Nor 
were the aged and infirm allowed to languiſn far 
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Ordinary 
amuſe- 
ments of 
the Greeks 


_— the 
ages. | 


want of proper objects to rouſe their emulation, 
to flatter their pride, and to employ their remain- 


ing activity. It belonged to them to offer their 


wiſe counſels, to interpoſe their reſpected autho- 
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rity, and to Sooke the quarrels, as well as to 
determine the merit, of the young candidates for 
fame. The applauſe and rewards beſtowed on 
him whoſe _counſels and deciſions were moſt gene- 


rally approved, conſoled the weakneſs of his de- 


elining years, while his rivals, though diſappointed 
for the preſent, expected, on ſome future occa- 
fion, to obtain the ſame honourable marks of the 


| public eſteem®*. 


Eſtimate of 
the Gre- 
cian man- 
ners and 
character 
during the 
heroic 


vets 


After this general review of the Grecian manners 
and ons ſhould we endeavour to eſtimate 
their value, they would probably rife in our efteem, 
by being compared, either with the rude cuſtoms 
of ſavage life, or with the artificial refinements of 
poliſhed ſociety. The Greeks had advanced be- 
yond that uniform infipidity of deportment, that 


diullen ferocity of manners, and that hardened in- 


ſenſibility of heart, which univerſally characteriſe 
the ſavage ſtate. They till poſſeſſed, however, 
that patient intrepidity, that noble ſpirit of inde- | 
pendence, that ardent attachment to their friends, 


and that generous contempt of pain and . 


and death, which render the deſcription of the 
wild tribes of America ſo intereſting to a philoſo- 
phic mind. Of two principal enjoyments of life, 
ſtudy: and converſation, they were little acquainted, ' 
indeed, with the conſolations and pleaſures of the 
firſt, the want of which was compenſated by the 
ſincerity, the confidence, the charms of the ſecond. 
Their ſocial affections were leſs comprehenfive in 


n 1liad, xyiii, Tbid, xiii, 


their 
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their objects, but more powerful i in cheir effects, 
- than thoſe of poliſhed nations. A generous chief 
ruſhes to certain death, to revenge the cauſe of his 

friend; yet refuſes to the prayers of an aged pa- 
rent the melancholy conſolation of interring the 


remains of his favourite ſon ; till the correſpond- 


ing image of his own father ſtrikes his mind, and 


at once melts him to pity . The imaginary 


wants and artificial paſſions which are ſo neceſſary 
to urge the hand of induſtry, and to vary the 
purſuits of men, in improved commercial ſocieties, 
were ſupplied to the Greeks by that exceſſive 
ſenſibility, which intereſted them ſo deeply in the 
affairs of their community, their tribe, their fa- 
. - mily, and their friends, and which connected them 
by the feelings of gratitude even with the inanimate 
objects of nature, As they were not acquainted 
with the ſame diverſity of employments, ſo neither 


were they fatigued with the ſame giddy round of 


diſſipated pleaſures which augment the ſplendid 
' miſery of later times. Though ignorant of in- 


| | numerable arts which adorn the preſent age, 


they had diſcovered one of ineſtimable value, to 


render the great duties of life its moſt entertain- 


ing amuſement. It will not, perhaps, be eaſy to 


int out a nation who united a more complete 
ſubordination to eſtabliſh authority with a higher 
ſenſe of perſonal independence, and a more re- 


ſpectful regard to the dictates of religion with a 
more ardent ſpirit of martial * The 


9 Jliad, xxiv. 


generous 
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111 "nl generous qualiey of their political eſtabliſhments, 
. and their fancied intercourſe with the gods, con- 
ſpired to raiſe them to a certain elevation of charac- 
ter which will be for ever remembered and adrhired. 
— 2 his character was rendered permanent in Sparta, 
: by the famous laws commonly aſcribed to the inven- 
tion of Lycurgus, but which, as will appear in the 
' ſubſequent chapter, were almoſt exact copies of the 
cuſtoms and inſtitutions that univerſally prevailed 
in Greece during the heroic ages. 
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CHAP. III. 


Pee State of Greece. Tbe Heradeide conduf? 
| the Dorians into Peloponneſus.—Divide their 
 Conqueſts in that Peninſula.— The Eolic, Tonic, 


and Doric Migrations. —Fftabliſhment of Colonies 


in Thrace, Macedon, Africa, and Magna Gre- 


cia. Influence of the Ionic Colonies in Afia on the 


 Aﬀairs of the Mother Country. —Ibe Abolition of 
Monarchy in Greece. New Diſorders in that 
Country. Four inſtitutions which tended to re- 
move them.—The Amphyfyonic Council. T be 

Oracle of Delphi.-The Olympic Games, —The 
| „ Laws. 3 


REE CE triumphed over Troy, W it was 
a melancholy triumph. The calamities of war 


: Fu followed by diſaſters at ſea, by diſcord among 


the chiefs, by ruin to the confederacy ; yet theſe 
evils were leſs afflicting than the inteſtine animo- 


ſities and ſedition excited by the licence of the 


people, and fomented by the ambition of the 
nobles during the long and unfortunate abſence of 
their kings. The victorious Agamemnon had 
ſcarce fet foot on his native land, when he was cut 


off by an adulterous ſpouſe and a perfidious 
aſſaſſin*. His ſon Oreſtes found protection in 


Athens againſt the reſentment of an uſurper. 


z Qdyf, I, i. ver. 29. | 
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.c 1 P. the eighth year of his exile he returned with his 


Hpartiſans, and took juſt vengeance on the abo- 


minable Egyſtheus and Clytemneſtra *. He reigned 
in Argos, but with far leſs glory than his father; 

dor did that kingdom ever thenceforth aſſume its 
ancient pre-eminence. 


. The wanderings and woes of Ulyſſes are too 


= well known to be deſcribed*. His patient forti- 
de lr tude regained the kingdom of Ithaca, but not 
ſucceeding without wading through the blood of his moſt 


From. C. illuſtrious ſubjects *. If hiſtory minutely recorded 


7184 till the domeſtic feuds which prevailed in other ſtates, - 


77% ir would probably exhibit a diſguſting picture of 


fraud and cruelty, and a continual repetition of 
ſimilar crimes and calamities would equally fatigue 
the attention, and offend the humanity, of the 
modern reader. But though it would be neither 
entertaining nor uſeful to deſcribe the particular 
and tranſitory conſequences of theſe diſorders, it is 


of importance to remark their general and laſting 
tendency to prolong the weakneſs of Greece; whoſe 


obſcure tranſactions, during the four following 


centuries, ill correſpond with the ſplendor of the 


Trojan, or even of the Argonautic, expedition. 
2 The hiſtory of this long period is very confuſedly 
obſcure, and imperfectly related by ancient authors, and the 
chronology is throughout very inaccurately aſcer- 
tained; yet ſuch events as are either intereſting in 
themſelves, or had any permanent influence on the 
2 Odyſſ. I. iii. ver. 196, and ver. 305, & ſeq. 
Odyſſ. paſſim. 7 Odyfl, 1, xxii, ver. 290, & ſeq. 


memorable 


* 


1 


uẽnnſettled tenure of landed property, as deſcribed 


hiſtorians. Their general cauſe may be diſcovered 
in Homer, whoſe poems, no leſs inſtructive than 


ANCIENT GREECE, 
memorable ages of Greece; which form the ſub- 2 AP, 


ject of the preſent work, may be clearly explained, 
and reduced to a narrow compaſs. In order to 
preſerve an unbroken narrative, we muſt conſider 
three ſeries of events,. which naturally followed each' 


\ _ Other, and which all tended. to the ſame goal. In 


this view, we ſhall firſt examine the migrations of 
different tribes. or communities within the narrow 
bounds: of Greece ; ſgcondly, the eſtabliſhment of 
new colonies in many diſtant parts of Europe as well 
as of Aſia and Africa; and thirdly, the internal 


changes produced in the ſeveral ſtates, by their 


adopting, almoſt univerſally, the republican, in- 


ſtead of the monarchical, form of government“. 
In the fluctuation of theſe commotions, we muſt 
en ſeek for the ſeeds of order and ſtability, and 


endeavour to trace, amidſt extenſive migrations, 
general reyolutions, and unceaſing hoſtilities, the 


origin and improvement of thoſe ſingular inſti- 


13 5 
93 


. 
Diviſion of 


the ſubject. 


tutions which tended to unite, to poliſh, and to 


The migrations, which ſoon followed the Tro- 
jan expedition, are mentioned but not explained by 


adorn the ſcattered and ſtill ſpreading branches of 
, | -whe Grecian race throngh every part of the world. 


Migra- 


tions of the 
Hellenic 


tribes or 


agreeable, can alone enable us to travel with equal 


ſecurity and pleaſure in the dark regions of Grecian 


antiquity. Domeſtic diſſenſion, and, ſtill more, the 


s Vellcius Patercul, 1, i, 


by 
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ener. 1 that immortal poet, naturally engaged the 
(x Grecian tribes, notwithſtanding their acquaintance 
- with agriculture, often to change their reſpective - 
habitations. The idea of a ſeparate property in 

undd is the principal tie which binds men to parti- 

cular diſtricts. The avarice of individuals is un- 

willing to relinquiſh the fields, which it has been 

the great object of their induſtry to cultivate and 

to adorn, and their pride is*averſe to a ſeparation 

from their hereditary eſtabliſhments. Theſe paſ- 

fions, which cover the black heaths and inhoſ- 
pitable mountains of the north with fair and po- 
pulous cities, while far more inviting regions of 

the earth ſtil remain deſtitute of inhabitants, could 

not have much influence on a people, who re- 

garded land as the property of the public, rather 

zn de than of individuals. In ſuch a nation, men are 
1 of connected with the territory which they inhabit, 
A.C.a24, only as members of a particular community, and 
when expoſed to any flight inconvenience at home, | 

or allured by fairer proſpects from abroad, they iſſue 
forth with one accord to acquire, by their united 
valour, more ſecure or more agreeable ſettlements, 
Governed by motives of this kind, a tribe of 
Bceotians, ſoon after the Trojan war, ſeized the 
rich vale of Theſſalian Arne. The fame reſt- 
leſs ſpirit urged a warlike band of Theſſalians to 
quit the ſeats of their anceſtors. The new emi- 
grants poured down with irreſiſtible violence on 
the unprepared Bœotians, who were thus reluc- 
tantly compelled, ſixty years alter. the taking of 
r 
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Troy, to rejoin their brethren in the ancient thingy 
dom of Cadmus . | 
Twenty years after this event, a more 3 
migration totally changed the affairs of the Pelo- 
ponneſus ; and, in its conſequences, gave new in- 
habitants to the whole weſtern coaſt of Aſia Minor. 
The rival families of Perſeus and Pelops arcientiy 


contended for the dominion of the Grecian penin- A 


ſula. The fortune of the Pelopidz prevailed ; but 
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their ſuperiority led them rather to perſecute, than 


to forgive, their enemies. The deſcendants and 
partiſans of the great Hercules, the moſt illuftrious 
hero of the Perſeid line, were diveſted of their 
poſſeſſions, and driven into baniſhment. The 
_ exiles were firſt received by the Athenians, whoſe 
mere humane, or more enlarged policy, rendered 


Attica, ever ſince the reign of Theſeus, the ordi- 


nary reſource of the miſerable. Their leader 
Hyllus was afterwards adopted by Epalius, the aged 
king of Doris; and the deathof their benefactor ſoon 


made the Heracleidz maſters of that mountainous 


province. But the wilds of Oeta and Parnaſ- 


ſus were little fitted to ſatisfy men, whoſe anceſtors 
had enjoyed far more valuable poſſeſſions. Their 


natural ambition was long repreſſed by the grow- 
ing greatneſs of the Pelopidz, and the glory of 


Agamemnon. After the unexpected diſaſters of 


that prince, they twice attempted, unſucceſsfully, 
do break through the Corinthian iſthmus, and to 
| 6 Thucydid. I. i. p. 9 and 10. Diodor. I. iv. Strabo, I. ix, 


p. 630. Pauſan. I. ix. c. xl. ; 
7 Lyſias Orat, Funeb. $ Strabo, I. ix. p. 427» 
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recover their ancient dominion 1n Argos and Lace- 


f — dæmon ?. 9 


Their aux a 


zliaries in 
| 01 enter - 


— 
— * 


Inſtructed by paſt miſcarriages, Temenus, creſ- 
phontes, and Ariſtodemus, deſcendants in the fifth. 


- degree from Hercules, finally abandoned the hope- 


leſs deſign of entering the Peloponneſus by land. 


But determining to uſe every exertion for regaining 


their hereditary eſtabhſhments, they ſet themſelves, 


with great induſtry, to prepare tranſports in a con- 
venient harbour, at the northern extremity of the 


TY 


of five pro- 
ro gage in 

at penin - 
ſula- 


12 Pauſan, I. ii. c. xvili. 


Corinthian gulph, which, in conſequence of this 
tranſaction, received, and thenceforth retained, the 
name of Naupactus. The warlike and rapacious 
Etolians, whoſe leader Oxylus was nearly related 
to the family of Hercules, readily aſſiſted their 
labours, with a view to ſhare the booty that might 
accrue from the expedition. The Dorians, who 
inhabited the neighbourhood of mount Pindus, 
cheerfully deſerted the gloomy ſolitude of their 
woods, in order to ſeek poſſeſſions in a more agret . 


able and better cultivated country. Animated 


by cheſe reinforcements, the Heracleidæ redoubled 


their diligence. All neceſſary preparations were 


made for the invaſion; yet their confidence in 
arms excluded not the uſe of artifice. By ſecret 
intrigues they gained a party in Lacedæmon; and, 
before ſetting ſail, they prudently detached a body 
of light armed troops, whoſe appearance at the 
Iſthmus. drew the ſtrength of the enemy towards 
that quarter**. Meanwhile their armament was 


9 Herodot. I. ix. e. vi. Apollodor, 1, iti, e. v. & vi. 


carried 
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| carried by a favourable gale towards the eaſtern CHAD.” 
coaſt of Peloponneſus. The Heracleide 'landed 
their followers without oppoſition, and affailed the &. C. 
. defenceleſs territories, to which they had long laid | 
claim, comprehending the whole peninſula, except 
the central province of Arcadia, and the maritime 
diſtrict of Achaia. The five other provinces were 
conquered at the ſame time, though by different 
means. Laconia was betrayed to the invaders ** ; 
Argos acknowledged their authority; Corinth, 
Elis, and Meſſenia ſubmitted to their arms. The 
revolution was complete, and effected with little 
bloodſhed, but not without great oppreſſion of the 
ancient inhabitants, many of whom emigrated, and 
many were reduced to ſlavery **. 
The Heracleidz, agreeably to the cuſtom of that Diviſion of 
age, divided their new acquiſitions by lot. The — 2 
kingdom of Argos fell to the ſhare of Temenus; . 
Creſphontes obtained Meſſenia; and, as Ariſtode - ; 
mus then happened to die, Laconia was ſet apart 
for his infant ſons, the twin-brothers, Euryſthenes 
and Procles. Corinth was beſtowed on their 
Kinſman Aletes; and Elis given to Oxylus, their 
brave Ztolian all. This diſtribution, however, 
referred only to the royal dignity, then extremely 
limited, and to an appropriated domain to the 
ſeveral princes in their reſpective allotments. The 
re of the territory was divided n the warlike 


yy \ U1. $traboz* 1; viii. p. 363. 
12 Her6dot, I. vi. e. lii, Polyb. I. ii. p. 178. Strabo, 1. vin. 
P- 383. Pauſan. Argolic. & Iſocrat. Panathen. ES 
13 Pauſan. ibid. 
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as and Ztolians, who had conquered. for. 


—=e,themklves, not for their leaders .; and who, hav- 
40 ing overrun, without oppoſition, the fineſt pro- 


Vineks of the Peloponneſus, could not willingly 


©" refurn.to | lead a life bara and miſery on cheir 


Fate of the 
expelled 
princes of 
thoſe 
countries, 


| native mountains. 


Before this important pee Argos and 
Lacedzmon were ſubje& to Tiſamenus, grand- 
ſon of Agamemnon; Meſſenia was governed by 
Melanthus, A deſcendant of the celebrated Neſtor. 
Theſe princes had not ſo far degenerated from the 
glory of their anceſtors, as to ſubmit to become 
ſubje&s in the countries where they had long 
reigned. On the firſt falſe alarm of invaſion occa- 
ſioned by the appearance of light troops at the 


Iſthmus, Tiſamenus and Melanthus had taken the 


The fol- 


lowers of 

Tiſame- 

nus con- 
uer 
chaia. 


field with the flower of the Argive and Meſſenian 
nations. But while they prepared to, repel the 


expected inroads from the north, they received the 
melancholy intelligence that their kingdoms had 
been attacked on another ſide, on which they 
thought them ſecure. Inſtead of returning ſouth- 
ward to diſpoſſeſs the Heracleidæ, an enterpriſe 
too daring to afford any proſpect of ſucceſs, Tiſa- 
menus turned his arms againſt the Ionians, who 


inhabited the ſouthern ſhore of the Corinthian 


gulph. An obſtinate battle was fought, which 
proved | fatal to Tiſamenus ; but his followers ob- 
tained a deciſive victory, and, having expelled 


or enſlaved the ancient inhabitants, took poſſeſ- | 


. 14 Iſocrat. in Archidam, 9 Paufan. & Strabo, ibid, 
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| ſion of that valuable province, ſo famous in later 


times under the name of Achaia. Melanthus en- 
joyed better fortune. Accompanied by his faith- 
ful Meſſenians, he reſorted to Attica, then engaged 
in war with the neighbouring kingdom of Bœotia. 


The Bœotian prince propoſed to decide the con- 


teſt by ſingle combat. Thymætes, though de- 
ſcended from the heroic T heſeus, declined the 
challenge. Melanthus accepted it, prevailed in 
the conflict, and the {repre of the depoſed. Thy- 
mætes was his reward 

The fermentation Sd OTE Ns * Goes by ſo 
many expulſions and migrations, expanded itſelf 
through the iſlands and coaſts of Aſia Minor. 


Many Peloponneſian fugitives, who beheld with 
indignation the calamities inflicted on their country, 


flocked to the ſtandard of Penthilus “, a younger 
brother of Tiſamenus, who had taken refuge in 
Eubcea, Others followed the banners of Cleues 
and Malaus , alſo deſcendants of Agamemnon. 


The partizans of all theſe princes having unſuc- 
cCeſsfully trayerſed the northern parts of Greece in 


queſt of new ſettlements, finally yielded to the 
dictates of their enterpriſing ſpirit, croſſed the 


Helleſpont eighty- eight years after the taking of 


Troy, and eſtabliſhed themſelves along the ſhore 
of the ancient kingdom of Priam. They gradually 


diffuſed their colonies from Cyzicus on the Pro- 
pontis to the mouth of the river Hermus '® ; which 


16 Strabo, 1. 9+ p. 393. Herodot. He. 
17 Strabo, I. ix. p. 403. 1 Idem, I. xiii. p. 382, & ſeq. 
19 Idem, ibid, & Herodot. 1. i. c. cli. 
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Cc H A P. delightful country, together with the iſle of Leſbos, 
CE, thenceforth received the name of Eolis or Eolia, 
to denote that its inhabitants 1 to the Eo- 
| lian branch of the Hellenic race ** 

Rivalſhip = Conſequences ſtill more important reſulted 8 
db len. the expulſion of the Achæans by the followers of 
Ban, Tiſamenus. The ancient inhabitants of Achaia, 
being themſelves Tonians, took refuge with their 
kinſmen in Attica. The Meſſenian fugitives un- 

der Melanthus had ſought protection in the ſame 

country. The Athenians readily accepted theſe 

new acceſſions of ſtrength, being inſpired with a 
well-founded jealouſy of the Dorian conquerors of 
Peloponneſus, whoſe ambition early produced that 
memorable rivalſhip between the Doric and ToniC 

race, which ſubſiſted to the lateſt times of the 


A. C. 1059. Grecian republics**. In the reign of Codrus, ſon 


of Melanthus, the Dorians had already encroached 

on the Athenian frontier, and ſeized the territory 

of Megara, on the northern coaſt of the Saronic 

gulph **. Ifluing from their ſtrong holds in that 

rocky diſtri, from which it was long impoſſible 

to diſlodge them, they haraſſed the Athenians in a 

cruel war, concerning which a ſuperſtitious rumour 
prevailed, that they ſhould finally remain con- 

querors, provided they abſtained from injuring the 

Codrus perſon of the Athenian king. Codrus, hearing 
devotes the report, was-inſpired with the ſpirit of heroiſm 
1. congenial to his family. Diſguiſing himſelf in the 
habit of a * he proceeded to the quarters of 


20 Herodot. I. i. e. cli. 21 Herodot. Thueydid. & Diodor. ies. 
r | 
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che enemy; inſulted a Dorian ſaldier ; a combat CHAP, 


enſued ; Codrus fell ”* ; his body was recogniſed ; — * 
and the ſuperſtitious Peloponneſians, now deſpair- 
ing of ſucceſs, ſuſpended their hoſtilities. The 
inimitable merit of a prince, who had devoted 
himſelf to death for the fafety of his country, fur- 
niſhed the Athenians with a pretence for aboliſhing 
the royal authority. None of the human race, A. C. 1068. 
they declared, was worthy to ſucceed Codrus ; — ; 
and none but Jupiter ſhould thenceforth reign in in Athens. 
Athens .  Medon, the eldeſt ſon of that admired 
prince, was appointed firſt magiſtrate of the re- 
public, under the humbler title of archon. His 


— 


brothers Neleus and Androclus, probably diſſatiſ- 
Hed with theſe tranſactions, determined to leave 


their country. Their deſign was approved by the The Tonic | 


Achæan and Meſſenian refugees, and by many at mY 
Athenian citizens, who complained that Attica was 
too narrow and barren to maintain the e 


numbers of its inhabitants. The reſtleſs ſpirits in 


Phocis, Bceotia, and other neighbouring provinces, 


4 eagerly joined the emigrants. They failed to 


Aſia Minor, expelled the ancient inhabitants, he 


mixed race of Lydians, Carians, and Pelaſgi, and 
| ſeized the central and moſt beautiful portion of 


the Aſiatic coaſt, Their colonies were gradually 


Gd om the bats. of the Bonn oo 


promontory of Poſideion. They afterwards took 
poſſeſſion of Chios and Samos; and all theſe 


23 Pauſan. I. vii. e. xxv. Juſtin, 1. K. 
* Pauſan, I. vii. c. ii. x5 Herodot. I. i. e. elfi. 
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CHAP. countries” were united by the contin! name of 

MN Ionia, to denote that the Ionians amy her the 
moſt numerous diviſion of the colony“. 

Greek o- 1 long ſame turbulent ages, intelline ſedi- 
3 1150 tion, foreign invaſion, or the reſtleſs ſpirit of ad- 
Macedon, venture and” rapine, occaſioned other important 
Ae, extenſions of Grecian colonization. © The moſt 
a numerous colonies occupied the ifles of the Tonian : 
gde. and Egean ſeas, the ſonthern coaſt of Italy almoſt 
© interſe&ed by the former, and the winding ſhores 
CD of Aſia Minor“ ſo beautifully diverſified by the 
latter. 'The larger iſlands of Sicily, Sardinia, and 

Cyprus, were very anciently planted by Greeks. 

While the Hellenic ſtock puſhed forth theſe vigor- 

© .__ nts: ſhoots towards the eaſt and weſt, very conſi- 
_ _"- derable* branches extended towards the north and 
ſouth. The maritime parts of Epirus, Mace- 
donia, and Thrace, themſelves abounding in Greek 
ſettlements, poured forth new colonies along Bid! 

European ſhores of the Propontis and Euxine ® : 
and emigrants from the Peloponneſus having 5 
eſtabliſhed themſelves on the oppoſite coaſt of 
Africa, were gradually diffuſed from the confines 
of Egypt to the Syrtic gulph s. The hiſtory of 
all theſe colonies, ſome of which rivalled in arts, 
and others in arms, the glory of the mother 

e wall merit our NOTION. in propetenn 

' - 26 Straibo, I. xiv. p. 632: & ſeq. Pauſan. l, vii. c. ii. 


27 Thucydid. 1. i. & Strabo, paſſim. 
23 Herodot. 1. ii. & 1. 4. | 


= | 39 Herodot. I. iv, c. exlvii. Strabo, I. x, & I. xvii, 
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jan war; the weſtern coaft' of Aſia Minor was 
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as they emerge from obſcurity, and take a ſtation” C 0 HAP, 


in the general ſyſtem of Greeian politics. - 


The Afiatic Greeks, whoſe affairs iſt Tes The Doric 
intimately connected with thoſe of the mother . C. 544. 
country, received a conſiderable acceſſion of 
ſtrength in conſequence of the renewal of hoſti- 
lities between the Athenians and Doriahs: ' The 
latter were finally expelled from many of their 2% ag 
ſtrong holds in Megara. Diſdaining after 1 wo 
misfortune to return into the Peloponnefus, many be dos 
of them failed to the iſlands of Rhodes and Crete, ny 


already peopled by Doric tribes; © white others 
tranſported themſelves to the peninſula" of Caria, | 


which, in honour of their mother Eviintry, *1 re- ; 
79 ceived the name of Doris s © ve 


In conſequence of this eltablihmettz klick Was View of 


fornied two hundred and forty years fed the Trs: — 


planted by the Eolians in the north, the Lonfans 


in the rüddle, and the Dorians in the ſbütn 


22 


Theſe original diviſions of the Helene race re- 
tained in their new ſertlements the pectiliatities of 

accent and dialect, by which they had been reſpec! pense 
tively diſtinguiſhed: in Europe *'; ;and which, at * dialects. 


the time of their ſeveral enigrativin; prevalled i in 


Bœotia, Attica, and Lacedæmon. The Bœo- 
tians and Lacadæmonians, who claimed the firſt 
honours; the one of the Eolic, and the other of 
* Dorian name, 8 wich little W b raw 


30 Strabo, & Pauſan, & 1 k vi. e. aid 
ih Heraclid. * apud „A s l. ** 
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.c = 3 P. to their ancient dialects: but the Athenians, more 
ns ingenious, or fonder of novelty, made ſuch con- 


ſiderable alterations in their writing and pronuncia- 
tion, as remarkably diſtinguiſhed them from their 


py .-TJonian brethren ; and thus the ſame 


came to be modified into four ſubdiviſions , or 
dialects, which may be ſtill recognized in the. i in- 
valuable remains of Grecian literature. 

Of all theſe innumerable colonies, the fi. 
will demand our earlieſt and moſt ſtudious atten- 
tion. They ſettled in a country of great extent 
and fertility, enjoying the moſt delicious climate, 
and peculiarly adapted to a commercial intercourſe 
with the moſt improved nations of antiquity. Fa- 
voured by ſo many advantages, they filently flou- 
niſhed in peace and proſperity, till their growing 


wealth and numbers excited the, avarice or the 


jealouſy of the powers of Aſia. They were. ſuc- 


_ ceffively conquered by the Lydians and Perſians, | 


but never thoroughly ſubdued. - Having imbibed 
the principles of European liberty, they ſpurned 
the yoke of Aſiatic bondage. In their glorious 
ſtruggles to re- aſſume the character of freemen, 


| they ſolicited and obtained the aſſiſtance of their 


Athenian anceſtors, and occaſioned that memo- 
rable rivalſhip between the Greeks and Perſians, 


which, having laſted two centuries, ended in the 


deſtruction of the Perſian empire. In this il- 
luſtrious conteſt, the firſt ſucceſſes of the Greeks 
againſt enemies far more powerful, and incom- 
* more numerous than themſelves, . 


9 vi. 
them 
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- them with an enthuſiaſm of valour. Their ex- CHAP. 
ploits merited not only praiſe, but wonder **, and — 
ſeemed fit ſubjects for that hiſtorical romance, 
which, in the progreſs of literature, naturally ſuc⸗ 
ceeds to epic poetry. : | 
The writers who undertook to record and to Connes- 
adorn the trophies of Marathon and Platza, had Weg. 2 
occaſion to look back to the tranſactions of 
more remote times. But in taking this retro- 
ſpect, bey diſcovered, or at leaſt we may diſcover | 
by their works, that their enquiries began too late 
to afford much authentic information on that im- 
portant ſubject. Yet, imperfe& as their relations 
neceſſarily are, they ſerve to explain by what con- 
currence of favourable circumſtances and cauſes 
the Greeks adopted thoſe ſingular inſtitutions, ac- 
quired that ſenſe. of national honour, and attained 
thoſe virtues of policy and proweſs, which enabled 
them, by the moſt ſplendid ſeries of exploits re- 
corded in hiſtory, firſt to reſiſt, then to invade, | | 
and finally to ſubdue the monarchy of Cyrus. | 1 
During the prevalence of thoſe generous, though Abolition | 
romantic opinions, which characteriſed the heroic wk cans 
ages, the authority of kings was founded on reli- Greece. 
gion, ſupported by. gratitude, and confirmed by - 
utility. While they approved themſelves worthy _ 
miniſters of heaven, they were entitled to due and 


WE 88 as Davuare. Herodot. p. 1. The exploits 
| which he relates, till more than his manner of relating them, render 
me work of Herodotus the intermediate * between poetry and 
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0 HA p. hereditary honours “; but in the exerciſe' of 'the * 
regal office, they were bound to reſpect the rights, 


the ſentiments, and even the prejudices. of their 
ſubje&s. The fatal diftates of ambition and ava- 


rice led them to tranſgreſs the preſcribed limits, 
and to trample on thoſe laws which their prede- 


ceſſors had held ſacred v. The minute diviſion of 
landed property, which had already taken place, 
not only, as above mentioned, in the Peloponne- 
ſus, but in the northern provinces of Greece, ren- 
dered the nobles and people more ſenſible of theſe 
encroachments, which they muſt at once boldly 
reſiſt, or ſubmit for ever to-the-yoke of oppreſſion, 
Reduced to this alternative, the Greeks were in- 
clined by diſpoſition, and enabled by ſituation, to 
prefer and to maintain the moſt honourable part. 


The prerogatives of royalty were not as yet ſup- 


ported by the exclufive right of the ſword, by 
which a particular claſs of men might intimidate 
and controul the reſolutions of their fellow-ſubjetts, 
The more independent and illuſtrious citizens, 


l who had been accuſtomed from the earlieſt times 


to come armed to the council or afſembly, com- 


municated their grievances, and took proper 
means to remove them “*. Miltas, the fourth 
Argive prince in ſucceſſion to Temenus, was con- 
demned to death for uſurping abſolute power. 
Monarchy expired more honourably in Attica; it 


periſhed ſtill more digracefully 1 in Arcadia, but 


was gradually aboliſhed in every province of 


34 Ems pnroig 80a! Taping: Baca Thueydid. yt gp 
35 Thucydid. I. i. p. 10. 30 Ariſtot, Polit, 1. iv. c. 13. 


Greece, 


ſcarcely capable of augmentation, it is time to which 
turn our view to thoſe events and cauſes which **29ed to 
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Greece, except Sparta alone, fro the ſouthern 4 P. 


extremity of Peloponneſus to the northern frontier 
of Theſſaly „le 


The important, though remote conſequences of Jt RE 
this revolution, will be explained in the ſequel. Its orders in 
immediate tendency ſerved only to multiply the OR 


evils which it was deſigned to remedy. Greece, - 


oppreſſed by its kings, was ſtill more oppreſſed by | 


its archons, or magiſtrates , and, already too 
much divided under the ancient government, was 
fill more ſubdivided under the new form of polity. 
Many inferior cities diſdained the juriſdiction of 
their reſpective capitals. Several of them affected 


ſeparate and independent ſovercignty. Each town, 


each diſtrict, maintained war with its neighbours ; 
and the fanciful ſtate of nature, according to the 
philoſophy of Hobbes, was attually realized in that 
diſtracted country -. 


From theſe accumulated diſorders, which ſeemed Clowns. - 
ances 


operated in a contrary direCtion, and gradually in- _—_ 


troduced union and happineſs. The Dorian con- The au- 
queſt of Peloponneſus, otherwiſe productive of 3 
much confuſion and bloodſhed in that peninſula, Phictyanic 


council 


greatly extended, however, the ſalutary influence extended, 
of the Amphictyonic council. In the northern 


parts of Greece, this inſtitution, which had been 
E. originally intended to prevent foreign invaſion, 


37 5 . 3* Ariſtot. Polit. I. ir. c. 13. 


— 
- 


had 
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ALA P. had been found equally uſeful in promoting do- 
— meſtic concord. The Dorians being conſtituent 
members of the council, continued to attend its 
meetings after they had ſettled beyond the moun- 

- >= tainous iſthmus of Corinth. The provinces which 
they conquered gradually aſſumed the ſame pri- 

vilege. The Amphictyons thus became a repre- 

' ſentative aſſembly of the whole Grecian name, 
conſiſting not only of the three original tribes of 

Ionians, -Dorians, and Eolians, but of the ſeveral 

' ſubdiviſions of theſe tribes, and of the various 
communities formed from their promiſcuous com- 
bination“. Each independent ſtate had a right to 

ſend wo members, the Pylagoras“ and Hierom- 
nemon *, reſpectively entruſted with the civil and 
as concerns of their conſtituents. The abo- 

lition of royalty rendering the independent com- 
munities more numerous, increaſed the Am- 
pPhictyons to about an hundred perſons ©. The 

| 25 central 


4⁰ The principal diviſions were, 
1. Ionians, among whom the Athenians held the firſt rank. 
2. The Dorians, among whom the Lacedzmonians held the firſt 


rank. 
2 3+ The Eolians, among whom the Bceotians held the firſt rank. 
4. Theſſalians. 5. Magnetes. 6 Achæans. 
7. Phthiotes. 3. Phocians., 9 Malians. 


10. Enians or Oetians. 11. Dolopians. 
12. Locrians. 1 — in Phocic. & Eſchin. de _ 


41 Demoſth, de Coron. et. 31. 42 Suidas, ad voce. 
43 Thirty-one Amphictyonic cities undertook the defence of 
Greece in the Perſian war. (Plutarch in Themiſtocl.) The one 
half of Greece, on that memorable occaſion, remained neutral, or ſided 
wich the enemy. (Herodot. & Diodor.) If each city ſent two 
. members to the Amphictyons, the whole would amount to one hun - 
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! city of Delphi, ſo famous from cauſes that C H AP. 


III. 


vill be immediately Wo 


convenient place for holding their vernal aſſembly; 
the autumnal was ſtill held at Thermopylæ. An 
oath, guarded by the moſt ſolemn imprecations, 
was adminiſtered to each member, that he would 
« never ſubvert any Amphictyonio city, nor ſtop 


te the courſes of its running water, but puniſh to 


the utmoſt of his power thoſe who committed 
« ſuch outrages . Their conſtituents, however, 
_ diſcovered; on innumerable occaſions, that they 


thought themſelves but imperfectly bound by this 


ſacred promiſe. Every exceſs of animoſity pre- 
vailed among the Grecian republics, notwithſtand- 
ing the interpoſition of the Amphictyons. Yet it 
cannot be doubted that their authority tended 
ſometimes to appeaſe, ſometimes to moderate con- 
tention ; and that this reſpected tribunal, though 
deficient in coercive power, had a conſiderable 
effect to ſuppreſs diſcord, and reſtrain the W 
ties of war “. 
The Amphictyons gained much Satzen 
by declaring themſelves protectors of the Delphic 
oracle, which had been growing to importance 
ſince the Dorian conqueſt, and which thenceforth 
gradually acquired an extraordinary influence on the 
affairs of Greece. It is ſeldom poſſible to explain 
81 riſe of inſtitutions derived from the natural paſ- 


; ared and twenty 3 But as ſome cities enjoyed the right of | 


being repreſented in that council only in conjunction with others, this 
might reduce the number of members to that mentioned in the text. 
44 ZEſchin. de Falſa Legat. ſect. 9. 45 Plut. in Cimon. 


ſions 
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_ CHAP. ſions of men, or founded on prejudices, as ancient as 


III. 


—— the world. The moſt; probable. information con- 


cerning the origin of Grecian oracles was conveyed | 


to Herodotus “, in a thin allegorical veil, by the 
prieſts of ee and explained to that inquiſitive 
and ingenious traveller by the prieſts of. Jupiter 
in Egypt. In the fanciful ſtyle of antiquity, a 


black pigeon flew from the temple of Egyptian 


Thebes, to Theſprotia in Epirus, perched on a 


ſpreading oak, proclaimed with a human voice, 
that an oracle of Jupiter ſnould be eſtabliſned; and 


the inhabitants of the neighbouring hamlet of 
Dodona obeyed the divine admonition. In plainer 
language, a female attendant belonging to the 
temple of Thebes on the Nile was tranſported to 
Epirus by Phcenician pirates, and there fold as a 
ſave. Her Egyptian complexion deſerved: the 


epithet of black among the mountaineers of Theſ- 


protia, bordering on the Illyric hordes, who were 
remarked by the Greek hiſtorians for their blopm- 
ing complexions, active vigour, .and longevity, “. 
She was faid to ſpeak the language of birds, be- 
fore ſhe- underſtood. the Grecian tongue, often 
diſtinguiſhed by the-appellation of human ſpeech®. 
The enterpriſing female, though reduced to cap- 
tivity among thoſe whom ſhe muſt have.regarded 
as Barbarians, did not yield to deſpair, but dex- 
terouſly availed herſelf of the advantages which ſhe 


derived from her education and her country. In 


Egypt, ſuperſtition had been already reduced into 


45 Herodot. I. ii. c. 54. | Lucian in Macrob. 
43 Homer, paſſim. | | 


8 N ſyſtem; 
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the moſt ſucceſsful artifices by which the prieſts of — 


Thebes long gove rned the opinions and reſolu- 


tions of prince and people. Her attendance on 
the temple had taught her ſome of the arts by 
which this pretenſion was maintained. She choſe 
the dark ſhade of the venerable oak; delivered 


myſterious anſwers to the admiring multitude; her 


reputation increaſed; ſucceſs gained her aſſociates; 


a temple roſe to Jupiter, - and was ſurrounded oy | 


houſes for his miniſter s. 

This ſingular inſtitution was iind at a very 
eu period, in many provinces of Greece. The 
various and inconſiſtent accounts of ſimilar eſtabliſh- 


proves them not leis univerſal than ancient#?, Du- 
ring the heroic ages, indeed, as illuſtrious and 
pious men believed themſelves, on important oc- 


caſions, honoured with the immediate preſence and 
advice of their heavenly protectors, the ſecondary 


Reaſon. 
why their 
authority 
was not 


conſider- 


ments abundantly confirm the antiquity of their 
origin, and the multiplicity of temples, groves, 
grottos, and caverns, in which the favourites of in- 
numerable divinities declared their will to men, 


able du- 
ring the 
heroic 
ages. 


information of prieſts and oracles was leſs generally 


regarded and eſteemed. But in proportion as the 
belief ceaſed that the gods appeared in a human 


form, or the ſuppoſed viſits at leaſt of theſe celeſtial 


beings ſeemed leſs frequent and familiar, the office 


of prieſt became more important and reſpectable, 


and the confidence in oracles continually gained 


49 . I. viii. p. 352. & p. 418. & Strabo & Pauſan. paſſim. 
0 | ground. 
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ground. At length, theſe admired itiſtitutions 
being conſidered as the chief and almoſt only 


mode of communication with ſupernatural powers, 
| 3 a degree of influence capable to controul 


* 


Circum- 
ſtances 
which gave 
peculiar 
ports to 
the oracle 


of Delphi. 


every other Principle of E Whether civil or 
ſacred “. 

But theſe various oracles, though alike and 
on ignorance, and raiſed by deceit, were not equally 
ſupported by power and policy. The crafty Cre- 
tans (apt ſcholars of Egypt), who . inſtituted the 
worſhip of the Delphian Apollo“, gradually pro- 
cured the credit of ſuperior veracity to the pre- 
dictions of the- god whom they ſerved. Favour- 
able circumſtances concurred ; the central ſituation 


of Delphi; the vernal ſeſſion of the Amphictyons; 
the luſtre derived from the immediate protection of 


Deſerip- 


tion ot that 


place. _ 


that aſſembly ; above all, the uncommon and awful 
aſpect of the place itſelf, fitted to excite enen in 
ages leſs addicted to ſuperſtition. 

That branch of the celebrated mount Parnaſlüs 
which dividesꝰ the diftrifts of Phocis and Locris, 


contained, towards its ſouthern extremity, a pro- 


found cavern, the crevices of which emitted a ſul- 
phureous vapour, that, powerfully affecting the 


brain, was deemed capable of inſpiring thoſe who 


breathed it with religious frenzy, and” prophetic 
enthuſiaſm**, Around the principal mouth of the 
chaſm, the city of Delphi aroſe in the form of a 


80 Herodot. Thoeydid. & Xenoph. paſſim. 
51 Homer, Hymn. ad Apollin, | 
5 Diodor. Sicul. 1. xvi. c. 26. & Strab, |. ix. p. 419. 


theatre, 
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theatre, upon the winding declivity of Parnaſſus, ©: 77 


whoſe fantaſtic tops overſhadowed it, like a canopy, — 


on the north, while two immenſe rocks rendered 
it inacceſſible on the caſt and weſt, and the rugged 
and ſhapeleſs mount Cirphis defended it on the 
ſouth 5*. The foot of the laſt-named. mountain is 
waſhed by the rapid Pliſtus, which diſcharges it- 
ſelf into the ſea at the diſtance of ſix miles 
from the ſacred city. This inacceſſible. and 
romantic ſituation, from which the place derived 
the name of Delphi“, was rendered ſtill more 
ſtriking, by the innumerable echoes which mul- 
tiplied every ſound, and increaſed the ignorant 


veneration of viſitants for the god of the oracle. 


The artful-miniſters of Apollo gradually collected 
ſueh ſubjects in the groves and temple as were 
fitted to aſtoniſn the ſenſes of the admiring mul- 
titude. © The ſplendor of marble, the magic of 
| painting, the invaluable ſtatues of gold and ſilver, 
repreſented (to uſe the language of antiquity) not 
the reſemblance of any earthly habitation, but 

rather expreſſed the image of Olympus, adorned and 
enlightened by the actual preſence of the gods. 
During the age of Homer, the rich magnificence 
of Pept was Wa proverbial'“; and when 


1 Homer = — * $6 A than deſcribed the ſituation of Pytho, 
Apollo's temple at Delphi : 
Abrag uTeghe | 

„N b rorgH fal, ro d vTo90 fit Bara, &c. 
3 | Hyman. ad Apollin. 
84 AryOn is explained in the gloſſaries by ſynonymous words, 
ſignifying ſolitary, alone, | 
55 Ou boos Aaing wig afroozes e705 OY 


-Vor. I. I Xerxes 
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CH 1.4 Þ. Xerxes undertook his memorable expedition againſt 


| mans Greet, the dedications in this pious” treaſury, 


accumulated from the ſuperſtition and vanity of 
Greeks and Barbarians, were held equivalent** to 
the revenues of the monarch of Aſia, who covered 
the broad Egean with his fleet, and tranſported 
. into Europe two millions of armed men. 
The pari - The protection and ſuperintendance of this pre- 


cular con- 


Aitution of clous depoſitory of riches and ſuperſtition belonged 
wn + ee e But the inhabitants of Del- 


phi, who, if we may uſe the expreſſion, were the 
original proprietors of the oracle, always. conti- 
nued to direct the religious ceremonies, and to 
conduct the important buſineſs of prophecy . It 
was their province alone to determine at what 
time, and on what occaſion, the Pythia ſhould 
mount the ſacred tripod, to receive the prophetic 
ſteams, by which ſhe communicated with Apollo. 
When overflowing with the heavenly inſpiration, 
ſhe uttered the confuſed words, or rather frantic 
ſounds, irregularly ſuggeſted by the impulſe of the 
god; the Delphians** collected theſe ſounds, re- 
duced them into order, animated them with ſenſe, 
and adorned them with harmony. The Pythia, 
appointed and diſmiſſed at pleaſure, was. a mere 
- inſtrument in the hands of thoſe artful miniſters, 


36 See Deſert. ſur FOracle de Deplh. par Mr. Hardion, Mem. de 
Academ. The compariſon was, doubtleſs, an exaggeration of the 
wealth of Delphi, which was little known till later times, when the 

Phocians plundered the temple of near a million ſterling, en 
.exhauſling its treaſures, But of this more hereafter, 


$7 Strabo, 1, ix. | 22 Strabo, |. is, p. 419. 


whoſe 
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whoſe character became ſo venerable 


attendants and worſhippers, but as the peculiar 
family of the god”. Their number was conſider- 
able, and never exactly aſce „ fince all the 

inhabitants of De "citing ah im- 
mediate relation to Apollo, entitled to officiate 
in the rites of his ſanctuary: and even the inferior 
ranks, belonging to that ſacred city, were cantinually 
employed in dances, feſtivals, proceſſions, and in 


playing all the guy. pageancry” of an 'airy and 
elegant ſuperſtition. _ 


The ſubſequent hiſtory of Greece arreſts the Its influ» 


important and ſalutary influence of the Delphic 


oracle, which no ſooner attained ſplendor, than it in 


confirmed, by its awful ſanction, two inſtitutions, 2 
the firſt religious, the ſecond civil, and both ac- 
companied with very extraordinary conſequences. 
The Olympic games, and Spartan laws, were 
reſpectively enabled by Iphitus and Lycurgus, 


contemporaries , friends, both animated by the 


true ſpirit of patriotiſm, and unqueſtionably the 


| je illuſtrious characters of the age in which they 


ou « yet me roads which they purſued for 
; RON, | 
. $9 Lucian Phaler, 


60 Phlegon apud Euſeb, Chronic. & Ariſtot. apud Plutarch. in 
Lycurg. 


* 61 Lycurgus and Iphitus are commonly ſuppoſed to have infti- 


tuted the Olympic games 108 years before the period to which the 
Olympiads could be regularly traced. This was 776 years before 


Chriſt, when Corcehus won in the foot-race, See Pauſan. l. v. 

Sir Iſaac Newton conſiders the chronology preceding the victory of 
Corcebus as ſo extremely uncertain, that he propoſes ſtriking off the 
Oy interval between him and Iphitus; which appears the 


12 more 


and facred, CHAP. 
that they were finally regarded, not merely as Cw 
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c WA P. reaching the ſame goal, the ſafety of their reſpec- 
| tive. territories, were ſo widely different, that, 
while the Olympic games rendered Elis che moſt 
pacific, the laws of Lycurgus made Sparta the . 

Warlike, of all the Grecian communities. lain 
Remote It was held. an ancient and ſacred wer ele in 


cauſes o 


the cha- the heroic ages, to celebrate the funerals of iluſ- 
bliſtivent trious men by ſuch ſhows and Ceremonies as ſeem- 
Olympic ed moſt pleaſing to their ſhades... .; The. tombs, 
— 4 around which the melancholy 1 Manes — ſuppoſed 
Jar inftitu- to hover, naturally became the ſcene of ſuch ſo- 
; lemnities. There the fleeting ghoſts of departed 
heroes were entertained and honoured by exhibi- 

tions of ſtrength and addreſs ; while the gods, 


ll an 

| tough inhabiting the broad expanſe ®. of hea- 
| 

q 


ven, were yet peculiarly worſhipped, by prayers 
and facrifices, in the ſeveral places, which ſome- 
times the wildneſs, and ſometimes the elegance of 
fancy, had aſſigned for their favourite, though 
temporary, reſidence on earth. The lofty chain 
of Olympus, ſeparating the barbarous kingdom of 

| Macedon from the fertile plains of Theſſaly, is 
diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral circumſtances, which ſeem- 
ed juſtly to entitle it to that honour. This long 
and lofty ridge aſcends above the regions of ſtorms 
and tempeſts. Its winding ſides are diverſifted by 
woods, and interſected by torrents. Its fantaſtic 
tops, towering above the clouds, reflects during 


more reaſonable becauſe hiſtory is totally Glent with and to any oc» 
currences that mult have __—_ in thas intermediate yu of 103 
Ne. ä f | 


61 Iliad, 6 xxiil, * 8 PEARS were aide ita. 
5 ; | 41 187 day, 
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day, the rays of the ſun, 155 ſometimes brighten Ou n 
the gloom of night with the lambent ſplendors of Ry 
the Aurora Borealis“ . This extraordinary moun- 
tain began naturally to be regarded as the principal 
terreſtrial habitation of the gods; along the receſſes 
of Olympus & each divinity had his appropriate pa- 
| lace; on its higheſt ſummit Jupiter oſten aſſembled 
the heavenly council; and from ' thence, veiled in 
a white gleam, the protectors of mankind de- 
ſcended, and wert N 'f manifeſted to en 
eyes . 
While Olympus was Sed as the 91 
rendezvous of theſe fanciful beings, it was natural 
to imagine that the partiality of particular divinities 
might ſelect other favourite ſpots of the earth for Ch 
their ſeparate abode. The ſingular aſpect of 
Delphi, or Pytho, which recommended it as the 
ſeat of the oracle of Apollo, and afterwards of the 
Pythian games, has already been deſcribed. The 
Corinthian territory was particularly conſecrated 
to Neptune“; for where could the god of the 
ſea be more properly worſhipped, than on a2 
narrow iſthmus, whoſe ſhores were adorned by 
grateful monuments of delivered mariners, and 
which had continued, from early times, the prin- 
cipal centre of Grecian navigation ? 


| 64 See the inimitable deſcription. in the 6th book of the Odyſſey, 
ver. 44. 
s Kara wruyas Oele "Along the foldings of Olympus, 
66 Homer, paſſim; and particularly Iliad, I. xix+ ver, 10. 
67 Pauſan. Corinth. & Strabo, p. 382. 


. 13 Atra- 
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0 AP P. A tradition prevailed, that even before the Do- 
an conqueſt, the fruitful and piftureſque banks 


Immediate 


e“ of the Alpheus, in the province of Elis, or Eleia, 

the eſta- had been conſecrated to Jupiter“. It is certain 

— 42 "that athletic ſports, ſimilar to thoſe deſcribed by 

mie Homer at the funeral of Patroclus, had been on 
een many occaſions exhibited in Elis, by aſſembled - 

chiefs, with more than ordinary ſolemnity ®. The 

Dorian conquerors are ſaid to have renewed the 

conſecration of that delightful province. But the 

wars which early prevailed between them and the 

Athenians, and the jealouſies and hoſtilities which 

afterwards broke out among themſelves , totally 

interrupted the religious ceremonies an codidl- 

tions with which they had been accuſtomed to ho- 

nour their common gods and heroes. Amidſt the 

calamities which afflicted or threatened the Pelo- 

ponneſus, Iphitus, a deſcendant. of Oxylus, to 

whom the province of Eleia had fallen in the ge- 

neral partition of the peninfula, applied to the 

Delphic oracle. The prieſts of Apollo, ever dif- 

poſed to favour the views of kings and legiſlators, 

_ anſwered agreeably to his wiſh, that the feſtivals 

anciently celebrated at Olympia, on the Alpheus, 

muſt be renewed, and an armiſtice proclaimed for 


ſuch ſtates as were willing to partake of them, and 
defirous to avert the vengeance of heaven”*. For- 


tified by this authority, and aſſiſted by the advice 


s Panfan. I. v. paſſim, & I. vi. p. 456. 
69 Thad, it, ver. 697. & Iliad, ix. ver. 623. 


70 Pauſan. l. vp. 71 Phlegon apud Euſeb . 
9 Ep N of 
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of Lycurgus, Iphitus took meaſures, not only for e f v. 
reſtoring the Olympic ſolemnity, but for render. 


ing it perpetual. , The injunction of the oracle was 
ſpeedily diffuſed through the remoteſt parts of 
Greece, by the numerous votaries who frequented 


— 


the ſacred ſhrine. The armiſtice was proclaimed 


in Peloponneſus, and preparations were made in 
Ele ia, for exhibiting ſhows and performing ſacri- 
fices. In the heroic ages, feats of bodily ſtrength 
and addreſs were deſtined to the honour of deceaſed 
warriors ; hymns and facrifices were reſerved for 
the gods. But the flexible texture of Grecian ſu- 
perſtition, eaſily confounding the expreſſions of 
reſpectful gratitude and pious veneration, enabled 
Iphitus to unite both in his new inſtitution. 
The feſtival, which laſted five days, began and 
ended with a facrifice to Olympian Jove. The 
intermediate time was chiefly filled up by the 
gymnaſtic exerciſes, in which all freemen of Gre- 
cian extraction were invited to contend, provided 
they had been born in lawful wedlock, and had 


ved untainted by any infamous immoral ſtain. 


The preparation for this part of the entertainment 


was made in the gymnaſium of Elis, a ſpacious 


edifice, ſurrounded by a double range of pillars, 
with an open area in the middle, Adjoining were 
various apartments, containing baths, and other 
conveniencies for the combatants. The neigh- 
bouring country was gradually adorned with por- 
ticoes, ſhady walks and groves, interſperſed with 
ſeats and benches, the whole originally deſtined to 
ans the fatigues and anxiety of the candidates 
. . for 


nature and 


deſign of 
this inſti. 


tution, - 
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CHAP. for Olympic fame; and frequented, in later times, 
dy ſophiſts and philoſophers, who were fond to 
| contemplate wiſdom, and communicate know- 
ledge, in thoſe delightful retreats- The order of 
the athletic exerciſes, or combats, was eſtabliſhed 
by Lycurgus, and correſponded almoſt exactly to 
that deſcribed by Homer, in the twenty- third book 
of the Iliad, and eighth of the Odyſſey. Iphitus, 
we are told, appointed the other ceremonies and 
entertainments; ſettled the regular return of the 
feſtival at the end of every fourth year, in the 
month of July; and gave to the whole ſolemnity 
that form and arrangement, which it preſerved 


with little variation above a thouſand years; a 


period exceeding the duration of the moſt famous 
kingdoms and republics of antiquity“. | 
Irs impor Such is the account of Grecian writers, who, 
quences. "" doubtleſs, have often aſcribed to poſitive inſtitu- 
„ tion inventions and uſages naturally reſulting 
from the progreſſive manners of ſociety. When 
Ne come to examine the Elian games in their more 
improved ſtate, together with the innumerable imi- 
tations of them in other provinces of Greece, there 
will occur reaſons for believing, that many regula- 
tions referred, by an eaſy ſolution, to the legiſla- 
tive wiſdom of Iphitus or Lycurgus, were intro- 
duced by time or accident, continued through 
cuſtom, improved by repeated trials, and con- 
firmed by a ſenſe of their wier. Let ſuch an 


72 See the authors cited by Weſt, in 9 Dili on the Olympic | 


Games. 
infti- 
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inſtitutiom as the Olympiad, even in Ale per- CHAP, 
ſect form, muſt have been attended with manifeſt is 
advantages to ſociety. It is ſufficient barely to 
mention the ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities which took 
place, not only during the celebration of the feſti- 
val, but a conſiderable time both before and after 
it. Conſidered as a religious ceremony, at which 
the whole Grecian name were invited, and even 
enjoined, to aſſiſt, it was well adapted to facilitate 
intercourſe, to promote knowledge, to ſoſten pre- 
Judice, and to haſten the progreſs of civilization 
and humanity. Greece, and particularly Pelo- 
ponneſus; was the centre from which the adven- 
turous ſpirit of its inhabitants had diffuſed innu- 
merable colonies through the ſurrounding nations. 
To theſe widely ſeparated communities, which, 
notwithſtanding their common origin, ſeem to have 
loſt all connection and correſpondence, the Olym- 
piad ſerved. as a common bond of alliance, and 
int of reunion. The celebrity of this feſtival 
continually attracted. to it the characters moſt diſ- 
| | tinguiſhed “ for genius and enterpriſe, whoſe fame X 
would have otherwiſe been unknown and loſt in 
the boundleſs extent of Grecian: territory. The 
remote inhabitants, not only of European Greece, 
but of Aſia and Africa, being aſſembled to the 
worſhip of common gods, were formed to the ſenſe 
of a general intereſt, and excited to the purſuit of | 
| national honour and proſperity. Strangers of 
_  fimilar diſpoſitions might confirm in Elis the 


73 Pindar, paſſim. 
ſacred 
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ered: and indifſoluble ties of hoſpitality. If their 
communities were endangered by any barbarous 
power, they might there ſolicit aſſiſtance from their 
Grecian brethren. On other occaſions they might 


explain the benefits which, in peace or war, their 


reſpective countries were beſt qualified to commu- 
nicate. And the Olympic feſtival might thus ſerve 


as a centre of communication and ſource of intelli- 


State of 
Greece m 
the age of 
Lycurgus. 


gence, and in ſome meaſure ſupply the defect of 


poſts, gazettes, reſident ambaſſadors, and ſimilar 


inſtitutions always unknown to antiquity. 

Ipbitus did not, probably, foreſee the manifold 
advantages deſtined to refult from his plan. His 
main aim was to protect the ſmall principality of 
Elis againſt the dreaded invaſion of more powerful 
neighbours. This he effectually accompliſhed by 
fencing it round with a wall of ſanctity, while his 
more daring aſſociate fortified Sparta with diſci- 
plined valour. Yet Lyeurgus had farther ends in 


view, when he propoſed thoſe celebrated laws, 
which were univerſally admired, but never imi- 


_ tated. Greece in that unfortunate age preſented a 


gloomy picture of domeſtic diſcord. The ele- 
vated, though romantic, ſentiments of antiquity 
had ceaſed to prevail; the heroic character was 
effaced; and the generous, but often deſtructive 
expeditions into foreign lands, were interrupted by 
leſs daring, but ſtill more fatal undertakings. The 
introduction of ſeparate wealth had introduced in- 
equality and ambition. Each petty prince was 


_ deſirous to exalt his prerogative, and to extend his 


dominions. The Paier of neighbouring princes 
1 
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balanced his defire of conquelt# The reſiſtance of CH L AP, 
his ſubjects counteracted his uſurpations. Every . 


kingdom, almoſt every city, was torn by a double 
conflict; dangers threatened on all ſides ; ſuhjects 
expelled their kings, and kings became tyrants . 
During theſe tumultuary ſcenes, Lycurgus, of 
the line of Procles, and commonly reckoned the 
tenth in deſcent from Hercules, received the 
Spartan ſceptre upon the death of his elder bro- 
ther Polydectes: but the widow of Polydectes de- 
claring herſelf pregnant, he- reſigned the crown, 
and aſſumed the title of Protector. This delicate 
attention to juſtice, rare in that turbulent age, 
excited juſt admiration for Lycurgus, which was 
enhanced by contraſt. The ambitious princeſs, 
more ſolicitous to preſerve the honours of a queen 
than defirous to know the tender cares of a mo- 
ther, ſecretly intimated to the Protector, that, if 
he conſented to marry her, ſhe would engage that 
no poſthumous ſon of his brother ſhould diſappoint 
his hopes of the ſucceſſion. Lycurgus feigned to 
enter into this unnatural project, but exhorted her 


His -oftice 
expoſes 
him to re. 
ſentment 


—— 


not to endanger her health by procuring an abor= | 


tion. When her delivery drew near, he ſent truſty 
perſons to attend her, with orders that, if ſhe 
brought forth a fon, the infant ſhould be imme- 
dately carried to him. This command was 
obeyed, while he ſupped with the principal magi- 
_ ' ſtrates of the republic. He received the child in 
his arms, ſaying, © Spartans, a king is born to 
Ton" Joyous congratulations followed, to 


76 Tbveyd. Li. Phot. in Lyeurg, 


com- 
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commemorate which, the infant was named 
Chaerelaus, the people's joy.”  Notwithſtand- 


ing the fame redounding to Lycurgus from this 
tranſaction, the intrigues of the ſighted queen 


raiſed a powerful faction againſt him. He with- 


drew himſelf from the gathering ſtorm ; and, be- 


ing yet in early manhood, indulged his inclination 


for viſiting foreign countries; an inclination 


et 4 fironge K in liberal minds, and moſt commendable 


Colled s 
Homer's 
poems, and 
carries 
them to 


bparta, 


in ages of rudeneſs and ignorance, when the faint 
rays of knowledge muſt be collected from an ex- 
tenſive ſurface. 

The renowned iſland of Coo, which had given 
birth to the gods and governments of Greece, firſt 
attracted his regard. The Cretans ſtill partially 


adhered to the laws of Minos; but their iſland 


never reſumed its priſtine luſtre after the fatal war 
of Troy. From Crete he failed to Egypt, and 
carefully examined the civil and religious polity of 
that ancient kingdom. Deſpiſing the terrors. of 


the ſea, as well as the fatigues and dangers of 
25 unexplored Journies through barbarous or. deſert 


countries, he is ſaid. to have reached the populous 
and flouriſhing kingdoms of the Eaſt: nor, could 
we truſt the partial evidence of his countryman 


Ariſtocrates ?*, did the remote provinces, of India 


eſcape his ed He returned by the coaſt 
of Aſia Minor, and obſerved, with equal aſtoniſ- 
ment and ſatis faction, the innumerable Greek colo- 
nies that had riſen with ſuch ſudden ſplendor on 
the wen coaſt. of that valuable . The 


75 Apud Plutarch. in Lycurg. 
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numerous adyantages derived from this extenfive 
view. of men and manners, moulded by ſuch a 
wide variety of religious, political; and military 
inſtitutions, were all eclipſed by one -diſcovery— 
the immortal poems of Homer, unknown to the 
Dorian conquerors of Peloponneſus, but carefülly 
preſerved among the Eolians and Ionians, whoſe 


anceſtors: they celebrated. Lycurgus collected 


theſe invaluable compoſitions; arranged the ſeve- 
ral parts; tranſeribed and tranſported them to 
Sparta“, where, after two centuries of wars and 


revolutions, the cuſtoras as well as the ſentiments 
deſcribed by the divine ri had been 1 


and forgotten. 


Neither the häng invention t Home r, 
nor his inimitable fancy, nor the unrivalled copi- 


The views 
which they 


ſug 


geſted 


ouſneſs, energy, and harmony of his ſtyle, ſo ** 3 


powerfully excited the diſcerning admiration "of © 
Lycurgus, as the treaſures of his political and 
moch metal, which, being den from _ 


7 This” fact is generally acknowledged; yet Plutarch tells us, 
that ſome writers were abſurd enough to relate that Lycurgus lived 
ſoon after Homer, and others, that he had actually ſeen the divine 
poet, Homer. deſcribes the Peloponneſus with ſuch accuracy that 
the geographer Strabo follows him, as it were, ſtep by ſtep, through 
that peninſula, It is incredible, therefore, that he, who was fo 


perfectly acquainted with that part of Greece, ſhould have been to- 
tally forgotten there ſoon after his own times, Homer, it has been 
often obſerved, preſerves a remarkable ſilence about himſelf; yet 


his antiquity, were it not ſufficiently evident from the internal prbgfs 
above - mentioned, p. 30. might be proved from Odyſſ. I. i, vert 337. 
. and particularly from Iliad, I. xx. ver. 308. He flouriſhed. before 
the return of the Heracleidz, eighty years after the takiag of Troyy 


a revolution which, had it happened before his time, could not have 
eicaped his notice. 


bright 


| 
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CHAP. bright originals of an heroic age, might be em- 
— ployed to reform the abuſes of a degenerate indeed, 


but not totally corrupted, nation. By reſtoring, 
in particular, the moderate ſpirit of policy which 


prevailed in happier times, the Spartan legiſlator 


might avert the moſt imminent dangers that 
threatened his family and his country. The 


royal families of Argos, Athens, and Thebes, had 


been reluctantly expelled by the reſentment or 
caution of their injured or jealous ſubjects, who 
regretted that the regal power was ſo apt to de- 
generate into a ſyſtem of 6ppreſſion. The miſ- 
fortunes which had aboliſhed the honours, and 
almoſt extinguiſhed the race of Atreus, Oedipus, 
Theſeus, and ſo many other kings and heroes of 
antiquity, muſt purſue, and might ſoon overtake, 


the deſcendants of Hercules, whom the ſeaſonable 


laws of Lycurgus maintained, during ſeven cen- 
turies, on the Spartan throne. The accumulation 
of private wealth, together with the natural pro- 
greſs of arts and luxury, would gradually render 
the poſſeſſions of the Greeks more tempting prizes 
to rapacity and ambition, in proportion to the 
decay of that courage and diſcipline, which were 
requiſite to their defence. The fertile plains of 
Laconia might again be ravaged by the arms of 
ſome uncultivated, but warlike tribe; Sparta 
might ſuffer ſimilar calamities to thoſe which ſhe 
afterwards inflicted on Meſſenẽ, and the alterna- 
tive of dominion or ſervitude depended on the 
early inſtitutions that ſhould be reſpectively em- 
braced 
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braced by ſo many neighbouring and — 
and therefore rival, communities. 

The ſagacity of Lycurgus thus ee e the 
relations and intereſts of his country and his family, 
regarded martial ſpirit and political liberty as the 
great ends of his legiſlation. Theſe important 
objects had been attained by the primitive inſtitu- 
tions, ſo faithfully deſcribed by Homer. Lycur- 


eng. 


_— 
The main 
aim of his 
legiſlation. 


gus determined to imitate the ſimple beauty of that 


illuſtrious model; and, to the end that the Spartan 


conſtitution might enjoy a degree of permanence 


and ſtability which the heroic policies had not poſ- 
ſeſſed, he reſolved to avoid the rocks on which 
they had ſhipwrecked, to extinguiſh the ambition 
of diftant or extenſive conqueſt, to level the in- 


greſs of what is called the refinement, but what 

ges to the manly diſcernment of this legiſlator, 
the corruption, of human ſociety. 

To form ſuch a deſign was the work of no vul- 


gar mind; to carry it into execution required the 


moſt ſtrenuous exertions of perſeverance and cou- 
rage. Yet, even at this diſtance of time, we may 
diſcover ſeveral favourable circumſtances, which 
ſeaſonably conſpired with the views of Lycurgus ; 
we may diſcover in the gradual diſplay of his ſyſtem, 
how the firſt inſtitutions naturally paved the way 


for thoſe which ſucceeded them; and while we ad- 
; mire the genius and the virtue, we muſt alſo 
acknowledge the dexterity and the — of the 


. legiſlator, 
The 


equality of fortune, to cruſh the baneful effects of - 
wealth and luxury, in one word to arreſt the pro- 
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The experience of hiſtory (and particularly the 
hiſtory which he have undertaken to record): atteſts. 
the extraordinary revolution which one bold, wiſe, 
and diſintereſted man may produce in the affairs 
of the community of which he is a member. The 
_ domeſtic diſorders which multiplied in Sparta after 
the departure of Lycurgus, obliged all ranks of 
men to look up to his abilities for protection. The 


animated declamations of Thales, a poet whom he 


had carried with him from Crete, and who re- 
hearſed, with rapturous exſtacy, the verſes of Ho- 
mer and his own, ſingularly diſpoſed the minds of 
men for adopting his propoſed regulations. 

But neither theſe propitious circumſtances, nor 
the merit of ten years travel in purſuit of moral 
ſcience and political knowledge, nor the ties. of, 


blood, of friendſhip, and of gratitude, which con- 


firmed the influence of Lycurgus among the princi- 
pal inhabitants of Sparta, could have enabled this 
great man to eſtabliſh his plan of government, with- 


out the friendly co-operation of the Delphic oracle; 


which, ſince the decay of the heroic opinions and. 


- belief, had become the ſovereign umpire of Greece. 


The Pythia addreſſed him in terms of the higheſt. 


reſpect ; heſitated whether to call him-a god or 


2 a man, but rather deemed him a divinity ; ap- 


proved the general ſpirit of the inſtitutions which- 


he propoſed to eſtabliſh ; and promiſed to furniſh! 
him, as occaſion might require, with ſuch additional 


regulations, as (when adopted by the Spartans): 


would render their republic happy and immortal. 
F by this authority, Lycurgus proceeded 


with 
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Vich a daring yet ſkilful hand, firſt, to new-model CIS © 
the government; ſecondly; to regulate wealth and — 

poſſeſſions; thirdly, to reform education and man- 

ners; judiciouſly purſuing this natural order of legiſ- 

lation, becauſe men are leſs jealous of power than 

tenacious of property, and leſs tenacious of pro- 


perty itſelf than of their! ancient uſages. and 


The firſt 3 78, or laws which he <ſtabliſhed, — 
tended to reſtore the mild moderation of mixed diftribu- 
government, which diſtinguiſhed the heroic ages. fing Fe- 
They confirmed the hereditary honours, but abo- power a- 
liſhed the deſpotiſm , of kings: they enforced dar 
the dutiful obedience, but vindicated the liberty, 4 
of ſubjects. Of the reigning princes, Chaerelaus ; 
owed to Lycurgus his throne and his life, and Ar- 
chelaus, deemed it dangerous to oppoſe his projects. 
Inſtructed by the fatal experience of neighbouring 
tyrants, they were both eaſily prevailed on to 
prefer a ſecure, though limited, to an abſolute, 
but - precarious reign. The ſuperſtition of the 

people could not decline the authority of the legiſ- 


77 The only dangerous oppoſition that he met with, was occaſioned 
by his laws reſpecting theſe objects. A tumult being excited, the in- 
ſolent Alcander wounded him in the face, by which Lycurgus loſt the 

. Gght of an eye. But the perſuaſive eloquence of the legiſlator quelled 
the ſedition, and his moderation converted Alcander from a violent 
oppoſer to a ſtrenuous partiſan. Plut. in Lycurg. 
4 78 The word is ſynonymous with oracula, fata ; by which names 
. his laws were diſtinguiſhed as the immediate diRttes and inſpirations 
it of heaven. ; 
29 The difference between the Crna, or * of the heroic - 
ages, and the Tugamdi; of ſucceeding times, YEP. by Ariſtot. 
| | Politic. & Xenoph, Repub, Spart. 


* Vol. I. K 1 
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CHAP. lator, when confirmed by the reſpected command 
wy — Of Apollo; and the intereſt of the nobles engaged 
them unanimouſly to promote his meaſures. With 
| this illuſtrious body, conſiſting of twenty-eight 
- .-. Chiefs, the moſt diſtinguiſhed in the tribes and 
Cities of Laconia, Lycurgus conſulted by what 
means to prevent the political diſſenſions from 
ſettling in the deſpotiſm of kings; or in the inſo- 
Hence of democracy. By his new regulations the 
ancient honours of the nobility were confirmed and 
extended. They were formed into a permanent 
council, or ſenate, which examined all matters of 
government before they were propoſed to the deli- 
beration of the people. The kings were entitled, 
as in the heroic ages, to be the hereditary preſi- 
dents of this national tribunal; which, as in all 
important queſtions, it poſſeſſed a negative before 
debate; as the members were choſen for life; and 
as, on the deceaſe of any ſenator, his fon or neareſt 
kinſman was naturally ſubſtituted in his ſtead, 
might have ſoon arrogated to itſelf the whole 1e 

gagaaillative as well as executive authority. | 

| Inſtitutes In order to counteract this dangerous tendency, 
6 Lycurgus inſtituted the Ephori , five annual ma- 

giſtrates, inveſed with a temporary power to inſpect 
and controul the adminiſtration of government, and 
| to maintain the ſpirit and vigour of the eſtabliſhed 
Nature of Conſtitution. To the Ephori it belonged to convoke, 
TE prorogue, and diſſolve the greater and leſſer aſſem- 


. „ 


8 0 Their name, denoting overſeers, or wehen, properly 2 8 
41 ſcribes their office, 
5 8 blies 
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blies of the people ; the former compoſed of nine CHAP. 


thouſand Spartans, inhabitants of the capital ; the 


latter of thirty thouſand Lacedæmonians, inhabit- 
ants of the inferior towns and villages. By fre- 
e convening ſuch numerous bodies of men, 
who had arms in their hands, they rendered them 
ſenſible of their own ſtrength. The Lacedzmo- 
nians felt themſelves entitled not only to execute 


the juſt, but to thwart the unjuſt, orders of the 


ſenate, Nor was their liberty endangered by the 

limited prerogative of the kings, who monthly 
exchanged with the Ephori ſolemn oaths ; the 

former ſwearing for themſelves to obſerve the laws 

of Sparta, the latter for the people whom they 
repreſented, to maintain the hereditary honours of 

the Herculean race, to reſpe& them as miniſters 

of religion, to obey them as judges in peace, and 

to follow them as leaders in war. | 

This equitable diſtribution of power was accom- His laws 


panied, we are told, with an exact diviſion of pro- — 
perty. At the diſtance of five centuries, it was the 


current tradition in Greece, that Lycurgus had 
totally altered the ſituation and circumſtances of 
his countrymen, by the introduction of an agra- 


ot The authority of Herodotus, 1. i. and of Xenophon de Repub. 
Spart. refutes Ariſtot. Polit. I. ii. c. 3. and Plutarch. in Lycurg. 
The laſt mentioned writers refer the inſtitution of the Ephori to Theo- 
pompus, who lived 230 years after Lycurgus. But this aſſertion only 


proves that neither Ariſtotle nor Plutarch had ſufficiently entered into 


the views of the Spartan legiſtator. The Ephori, as it appears from 
Xenophon and Herodotus, and from the whole tranſactions of Sparta, 


formed an eſſential oe ag of his plan. 


32 Xenoph. ibid. 
K 2 rian 
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C AP. P. rian n law, ginilar to that which val been ſo often, 
WAL but always ſo ine ffectually, propoſed i in other re- 


publics, as the ſureſt foundation of liberty and hap- 


Equaldie pineſs. Let the equal diviſion of lands, or, in 


lands, 


other words, the community of landed property, „ 
and the annual partition of the harveſt, took place 


among the original inhabitants of Greece, as well 


as among the freeborn warriors of ancient Ger- 
many. It may ve ſuppoſed therefore, with a high 
degree of probability, that the Spartans, in the 


time of Lycurgus, {till preſerved ſome traces of 


their primitive inſtitutions, and that their minds 
were comparatively untainted with the vices of 
avarice and luxury. To bring them back, how- 
ever, to the perfe&t ſimplicity of the heroic ages, 
and to prevent their future degeneracy, the terri- 
tory of Laconia was divided into thirty-nine thou- 
ſand portions, each producing eighty-two medimni, 


or buſhels, of barley, with a proportional meaſure 
ol fruits, wine, and oil. The rich paſture ground 
was probably left in common. The kings, as in 


the age of Homer, enjoyed their ſeparate do- 

main, conferred by the voluntary gratitude of 
their ſubjects. The ſenators, contented with an 
increaſe of power and honour, neither obtained 
nor deſired any pre- eminence of fortune. Their 


moderation in this reſpect afforded a ſalutary ex- 


a to the people, the greater part of whom 


© 83 The riet Xenophon tells us, that it was always well wa- 


tered; it probably conſiſted, as in Homer 8 time, PuraMing x agyga;s 


of plantations and corn land, 
A 
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would: naturally. be. gainers by the agrarian law, 
while the few who were rich, for that relative term 


always implies the ſmaller number, ſubmitted with- 
out reſiſtance to the wiſdom. of ue, and the 
authority.c of Apollo. F 

The equal divi*on of land 8 not " alage. 
1 8 to introduce an equality in the manner of 


life, and to baniſh, the ſeeds. of luxury, The ac- 


cumulation of moveable, or what the Greeks called 
inviſible. property**, might enable the rich to com- 
mand the labour of the poor, and, according to 
the natural progreſs of wants and inventions, muſt, 


III. 
— 


8 
tion of iron 


money. 


encourage the dangerous purſuit of elegance and 


pleaſure. The precious metals had long been the 


— — meaſures of exchange in Sparta, and, 


could we credit a very doubtful tradition, had greatly 
accumulated in private hands. Lycurgus with- 
drew from farther circulation all this gold and 


| filyer, a conſiderable part of which probably repaid 


his gratitude, to. the Delphic oracle, while the. re- 


mainder increaſed the ſplendor of the Lacedæmo- 
nian temples. Inſtead, of theſe precious metals, 


the Spartans received pieces of iron, which had 


been heated red i in the fire, and afterwards quench- 
ed in vinegar, in order to render them brittle, and 


uſeleſs for every other purpoſe but that of er | 


as the current ſpecie. 
Aſtoniſhing, ſay Xenophon and Plutarch, were 


the effects of this operation. With the baniſh- 
ment of gold and ſilver were baniſhed all the perni- 


” Duos aan. See 1 a5 f aſſim. 
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Effects of 
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cious appetites which they excite, and all the fri- 


d volous arts which they introduce and nouriſh. 


Neither fortune-teller, nor phyſician, nor ſophiſt, 


were longer to be ſeen in Sparta; gaudy trinkets 
and toys, and all uſeleſs finery in dreſs and furni- 


ture, at once diſappeared ; and the innocence and 


dignity of Spartan manners correſponded with the 
primitive ſimplicity. of the iron money. But to 
reduce to the ſtandard of truth or probability this 
very fanciful deſcription, it may be obſerved, that 
the uſefulneſs and ſcarcity of iron rendered it, in 

early times, a very ordinary and convenient meaſure 
of exchange. As ſuch it was frequently employed 
in the heroic ages; as ſuch it long continued at 
Byzantium **, and other Grecian cities“. The 
neceſſity of cooling it in acid, in order to diminiſh 
its worth, indicates its high value even in the time 
of Lycurgus. The alteration of the ſpecie, therefore, 
probably appeared not ſo violent a meafure as later 
writers were inclined to repreſent it; nor could the 
abolition of gold and filver aboliſh ſuch elegancies 
and refinements as ſurely had no exiſtence in Greece 


during the age of the Spartan legiſlator. But it 


may reaſonably be believed, that the ufe of iron 
money, which continued permanent in Sparta alone, 
after the vices of wealth and luxury had polluted 
the reſt of Greece, neceſſarily repelled from the 
republic of Lycurgus the votaries of pleaſure, as 


well as the ſlaves of gain, and n 


retinue of vanity and folly. 


28 Homer, paſſim. 20 Ariſtoph. Nubes. 37 Plut. in Lyſand. 
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'That wealth is little to be coveted, even by the CUNT" 
moſt ſelfiſh, which neither gratifies vanity, nor 2 
flatters the deſire of power, nor promiſes the means Principle 
of pleafure. Upon the ſmalleſt abſtraction, if Spartan 
avarice were at all capable of abſtraction, the moſt 
fordid might ſympathiſe with the contempt for ſu- 
perfluous riches, which could never be applied to 
any purpoſe, either uſeful or agreeable. What effort 
could the generoſity of that people require, (if the 
_ indifference of the Spartans deſerve the name of 
generoſity,) among whom all valuable objects were 
equally divided, or enjoyed in common“? Among 
whotn it was enjoined by the laws, and deemed 
honourable by the citizens, freely to communicate 
their arms, horſes, inſtruments of agriculture and 
hunting; to eat together at common and frugal 
tables, agreeably to the inſtitutions of Crete, as 
well as the practice of the heroic ages; to diſregard 
every diſtinction but that of perſonal merit; to de- 
ſpiſe every luxury but that of temperance; and to 
diſdain every acquiſition but chat of the public 
eſteem } 
The general and firm aſſent to the divine miſ- Ordinary 
fon of Lycurgus might excite the moſt generous. 5 
and manly ſentiments in the minds of his country- unte. 
men. The perſuaſive force; of his eloquence,  ' 
| aſſiſted by the lyric genius of Thales, a poet worthy 
| of Apollo and his miſfſionary®, might enable the 
| | legiſlator to complete his beneficial and extenſive 


plan. But there was reaſon to apprehend leſt the 


88 Xenoph, ibid, c. vi. | 79 Plut, in Lycurg, 1 
f K 4 ſyſtem 
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4 7 P. ſyſtem of Lycurgus, like moſt ſchemes of reforma- 
—— tion, ſhould evaporate with the enthuſiaſm which 


produced it, unleſs the mortifications which it en- 
joined were rendered habitual to practice, and 


familiar to fancy. His laws were few and ſhort ; 


for the ſake of memory they were conceived in 
verſe; they were not conſigned to writing, but 
| 1 in the hearts of his diſciples as the im- 

mediate dictates of heaven. The Lacedæmonians 
were ſeverely prohibited from the contagious inter- 
courſe of ſtrangers, except at the ſtated returns of 
religious ſolemnities. Lycurgus, who had aſſiſted 
Iphitus in reſtoring the Olympic games, inſtituted 
ſimilar, though leſs ſplendid, feſtivals in his native 
country. When unemployed in the ſerious buſi- 
neſs of war, the Lacedæmonians were continually 
engaged in aſſemblies for converſation and the 
gymnaſtic exerciſes, or in religious and military 
amuſements. Agriculture and the mechanic arts 
were left to the ſervile hands of the Helots, under 
which appellation were comprehended (as will be 
explained hereafter) various hoſtile communities 
that ſucceſſively fell under the dominion of Sparta, 
and whoſe perſonal labour was regarded as the 
common property of the public ®. The ſciences 
of war and government were recommended by the 


laws of Lycurgus, as the only purſuits deſerving 
the attention of freemen. 


90 Kai Teomroy Tire Inpuooizs tiyor hers © And, in ſome mea- 
« ſure, they, the Lacedzmonians, t had public ſlaves,” Strabo. 
See likewiſe Ariſtot. Repub. 1. ii. c. 5. 


"a 


Fo. NCLENT GREECE. 


Foyt (if we beliews, Xenophon, who bad 
fought with and againſt them) far excelled all 
Greeks and Barbarians. Courage, the firſt quality 
of a ſoldier, was enlivened by every motive that 
can operate moſt powerfully on the mind, while 
cowardice was branded as the moſt odious and 
deſtructive of crimes, on the principle that it tend- 
ed not, like many other vices, merely to the hurt 
of individuals, but to the ſervitude and ruin of tht 
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tutions. 


community. The Spartans preſerved the uſe of the 


ſame weapons and defenſive armour that had been 
adopted in the heroic, ages; ſhortening only the 
length, and thereby improving the ſtrength of the 
ſword; which was two-edged, pointed, maſſy, and 
fitted either by cutting or thruſting to inflict a 
dangerous wound **, Their troops were divided 


into regiments, conſiſting of five hundred and 


twelve men, ſubdivided into four companies, and 
each of theſe into ſmaller diviſions, commanded 


by their reſpective officers; for it was peculiar to 
the Lacedæmonian armies to contain, com | 
tively, few men not entruſted with ſome ſhare 'of 


{ſubordinate command 0 ue ne were at- 
_ tended | 


91 Vid: i Patton, voc. . g | 
92 Thucydides, who remarks this peculiarity, l. v. p. 390. aſſigns 


the reaſon of it, that the care of the execution might pertain to many. 
The whole Lacedzmonian army, except a few, conſiſted, he fays, in 


ae aer, kat vo tie TH dopo gare DI bs 


It is neceſſary to obſerve, that the account given by Thucydides, 
in this paſſage, of the compoſition of the Lacedemonian armies, 
differs materially from that of Xenophon, I have — the latte 


| firſt, 
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ener. rended by a multitude of artifans-and flaves, who 
keys. furniſhed them with all neceſſury ſupplies, and 
accompanied by a long train of prieſts and poets, 
who flattered their hopes, and animated their va- 
our. A body of cavalry always preceded their 
march; ſenſible of the weakneſs of angles, they 
encamped in a circular form : the order of their 
guards and watches was highly judicious ; they 
employed, for their ſecurity, out-ſentries and ve- 
dettes; and regularly, every morning and evening, 
performed their cuſtomary exerciſes. Xenophon 
has deſcribed with what facility they wheeled in all 
directions; converted the column of march into 
an order of battle; and, by ſkilful and rapid 
evolutions, preſented the ſtrength ** of the line 
to an unexpected aſſault. When tbey found 
it prudent to attack, the king, who uſually roſe 
before dawn, to anticipate, by early prayer and 
ſacrifice“, the favour of the gods, communi- 
cated his orders to charge in a full line, or in 
Columns, according to the nature of the ground, 


firſt, becauſe e writes expreſily on the ſubject, of which 
Thucydides ſpeaks incidentally in deſcribing a particular battle ; 
ſecondly, becauſe the obſervations of Xenophon relate to the age of 
Lycurgus, thoſe of Thucydides to the time of the Peloponneſian war: 
thirdly, becauſe, as will appear in the ſequel, Xenophon had a better 
opportunity than any other ſtranger, of being thoroughly acquainted 
with the affairs of Lacedzmon. 

| - $3 The Lacedzmonian tactics will be explained more particularly 
hereafter, 

94 Oy . 1 
'Oy Aczor envrergahira xa Tom punts 


EN neyer loſing our of Homer, 2 | bis alice into 


and 
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and the numbers and diſpoſition of the enemy. In eng“ 
the day of battle, the Spartans aſſumed an unuſual — 
gaiety of aſpect; and diſplayed, in their dreſs and 
ornaments, more than their wonted ſplendor. Their 
long hair was arranged with ſimple elegance; their 
ſcarlet uniforms, and brazen armour, diffuſed a 
luſtre around them. As they approached the 
enemy, the king ſacrificed anew ; the muſic ſtruck 
up; and the ſoldiers advanced with a flow and 
ſteady pace, and with a cheerful but deliberate 
countenance, to what they were taught to regard 
as the nobleſt employment of man. Proper officers 
were appointed to receive the priſoners, to divide 
the ſpoil, and to decide the conteſted prizes of 
valour. Both before and after, as well as during, 
the action, every meaſure was conducted with ſuch 
order and celerity, that a great captain declares, 
that when he conſidered the diſcipline of the Spar- 
tans, all other nations appeared but children 1 in the 
art of war “. 

Bur that continual exerciſe in arms, which im- Means by 
proved the ſkill and confirmed the valour, muſt Yb LY. 


curgus 


gradually have exhauſted the ſtrength of Sparta, gebe. 
unleſs the care of population had formed an object pulouſ- 


of principal concern in the ſyſtem of Lycurgus, et. und 


increaſed 


Marriage as directly enjoined by ſome very ſingular te 
inſtitutionsꝰꝰ; but ſtill more powerfully encouraged —— ,of 


9 Xenoph, de Repub. Spart. 
| 96 Bachelors were debarred from affiſting at the female dances. 
They were compelled to walk naked through the ftreets in the winter 


ſolſtice, ſinging a ludicrous. eg. which confeſſed the Juſtice of their 
puniſhment, 


by 
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by extirpating its greateſt enemies, luxury and van 


k—— nity. But Lycurgus, not contented with maintaining 


the populouſneſs of Sparta, endeavoured to ſupply 
the paſt generation with a nobler and, more war- 


uke race, and to enlarge and elevate the bodies and 


in 5 
| | His regu- 
£ N 


Jations 


concern- 


minds of men to that full proportion of which 
their nature is ſuſceptible. The credulous love 
of wonder has always. been eager to aſſert, what 
the vanity of every age has been unwilling to be- 
lieve, that the ancient inhabitants of the world 
poſſeſſed a meaſure of ſize and ſtrength, as well 
as of courage and virtue, unattainable and un- 
known amidſt the corruptions and degeneracy of 
later times. The frequent repetition of the ſame 
romantic tale renders giants and heroes familiar 
and inſipid perſonages in the remote hiſtory of 
almoſt every people: but from the general maſs 
of fable, a juſt diſcernment will ſeparate the ge- 
nuine ore of Homer and Lycurgus. The laws 
of the latter brought back the heroic manne! 

which the former had deſcribed ; and their effects, 
being not leſs permanent than ſalutary, are, at 


the diſtance of many centuries, atteſted by eye- 


witneſſes, whoſe unimpeached veracity declares 
the Spartans ſuperior to other men in the excel- 
lencies of mind and body“. 

Of this extraordinary circumſtance, the evi. 
dence of contemporary writers could ſcarcely con- 


97 As to the mind, the Spartans were, ſays - Xenophon, 
ub xa aidnporerepoty Xa wy Fo r. Ibid, c. iii. 
And as to the body, AiaFigoras xas xate fees xa. Xara 19 x,vv 
* 1 Tragrn — Ibid. 


vince 
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vince us, had they barely mentioned the fact, 
without explaining its cauſe. But in  deſtribing 
the ſyſtem of Lycurgus, they have not omitted | 
his important. regulations concerning the inter- 
courſe between the ſexes, women, marriage, and 
children, + whoſe welfare was, even before their 
birth, a concern to the republic. The generous 
and brave, it is ſaid, produce the brave and 
good; but the phyſical qualities of children ſtill 
more depend on the conſtitution of their parents. 
In other countries of Greece, the men were li- 
berally formed by war, hunting, and the.gymnaſtic 
exerciſes ;- but the women were univerſally con- 
demned to drudge in ſedentary and ignoble occu- 
pations, which enfeebled the mind and body. 
Their chief employment was to ſuperintend, more 
frequently to perform, the meaneſt offices of do- 


meſtic ceconomy, and to prepare, by the labour 


of their hands, food and raiment for themſelves 


and families. Their diet was coarſe and ſparing ; 


they abſtained from the uſe of wine; they were 
deprived of liberal education and debarred from 


faſhionable amuſements. Women, thus degraded | 
by ſervility, appeared incapable of giving good 


ſons to the republic, which Lycurgus regarded as 
the principal duty of the Lacedzmonian females. 
By the inſtitutions of Sparta, therefore, the work- 
ing of wool, the labours of the loom and needle, 


and. other mean mechanical arts, were generally 
committed to ſervile hands, The free-born wo- 
men enjoyed and practiſed thoſe liberal exerciſes 


and amuſe ments, which were elſewhere conſidered 
ag 
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— the public ſolemnities, mingled in general con- 


verſation, and diſpenſed that applauſe and reproach, 


ä . which diſpenſed by them are always moſt effec- 


_ =. tual”, Hence they became not only the com- 


\ 


panions but the judges of the other ſex; and, en- 


cept that their natural delicacy was not aſſociated 


to the honours of war, they enjoyed the benefit, 
without feeling the reſtraint of the Swen 
laws. 

The reſtoration of the natural rights of women 
reſtored moderation · and modeſty in the intercourſe 
between the ſexes. Marriage, though enjoined as 
a duty, could only be contracted in the full vigour 
of age; and theſe ſimple inſtitutions had a more 
falutary influence on the phyſical improvement of 
the Spartans, than either the doubtful expedient, 


which prevailed among them to the lateſt times, 


of adorning the women's apartments with the fineſt 


ſtatues of gods and heroes, that, by frequently 


contemplating theſe graceful images, they might 
produce fairer offspring; or the unnatural and 
deteſtable cruelty of expoſing delicate or deformed 
children, a practice ſtrongly recommended by Ly- 


curgus, and filently approved, or faintly blamed, 


by the greateſt philoſophers of . 


95 This, likewiſe, was the buſineſs of wamen in the heroic ages, 
AN bare anus 
Adele, Tgwas xas Tewada; triovrenhucs 
Aves cares Ws noſis 


II. I. vi. ver. 443 · f 
Even 
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Even in a moral view, the character of Spartan 
mothers muſt have been highly beneficial to their 


ſons ; ſince much of the happineſs of life depends Educ Educa- 


on the firſt impreſſions of our tender years. When 
boys were. emancipated from the juriſdiction of 
women, they were not entruſted, as in other 
parts of Greece, to the mercenary tuition of ſlaves, 
who might degrade their ſentiments, and corrupt 
their morals. The education of youth, as an 
office of the higheſt confidence, was committed 
to thoſe who had enjoyed, or who were entitled to 
enjoy, the moſt ſplendid dignities of the republic 
after the example of ancient times, when Phoenix | 
educated Achilles, and when it was reaſonably re- 
quired that the maſter ſhould himſelf poſleſs the 
virtues with which he undertook to inſpire his 
diſciples. The Spartan youth were taught muſic 
and drawing: the former of which comprehended 
the ſcience not only of ſounds, but of number and 
quantity: they were taught to read and ſpeak 
their on language with graceful propriety ; to 


compoſe in proſe and in verſe; above all, to 


think, and in whatever they ſaid, even during the 
flow of unguarded converſation, to accommodate 
the expreſſion to the ſentiment ®, Their ſedentary 
ſtudies were relieved by the orcheſtric and gym- 
naſtic exerciſes, the early practice of which might 
qualify them for the martial labours of the field. 


„„ eo e rt apothegms, for which the 


| Spartans were famous, the thought is ſometimes elegant, and ſome - 


times ingenious z but their merit depends for the moſt part on the 
obſervance of the rule in the ben. See Plut. Apoth, 2 


For 
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For this moſt important buſineſs of their man- 


e hood, they were ſtill further prepared, by being 


enured, even in their tender years, to a life of 


hardſhip and ſeverity. They wore the ſame gar- 


ment, | ſummer and winter; they walked bare- 


footed in all ſeaſons ; their diet was plain and 
frugal, and for the moſt part ſo ſparing; that 


| they loſt no opportunity to ſupply the defect. 


portant period of life, which intervenes between 
childhood and virility ; and the whole force of his 


What they were unable to raviſh by force, they 
acquired by fraud. When their theft (if theft 


can be practiſed where ſeparate property is almoſt 
unknown) was diſcovered, they were ſeverely pu- 


niſhed; but if their dexterous deceit © eſcaped 
obſervation, they were allowed to boaſt of their 


ſucceſs, and met with due applauſe for their acti- 
vity, vigilance, and caution; which indicated a 


character we” fitted to excel in the uſeful ſtrata- 


gems of war 


After g the a inane of edu- 


cation, youth are frequently left the maſters of 


their own actions. Of all practical errors, Ly- 


curgus deemed this the moſt dangerous. His 


diſcernment perceived the value of that moſt im- 


diſcipline was applied to its direction and im- 


provement. Inſtead of being looſened from the 
-uſual ties of authority, the Spartans, at the age of 
adoleſcence, were ſubjected to, a more rigorous 


reſtraint; and the moſt extraordinary expedients 
200 Beſides Xenophon and Plutarch, lee, f for the Spartan education, 


| Plato in Protagor. 


were 
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to correct the inſolence of inexperience, and to 


controul the headftrong impetuoſity of other 
youthful paſſions. Their bodies were early fa- 


miliariſed to fatigue, hunger, and watching; 5 


their minds were early accuſtomed to difficulty 


and danger. The laborious exerciſe of the chace 
formed their principal amuſement; at ſtated 


times, the magiſtates took an account of their 


actions, and carefully examined their appearance. 
If the ſeeds of their vicious appetites had not been 
thoroughly eradicated by a life of habitual toil and 
temperance, they were ſubjected to corporal 
puniſhment, which it was their cuſtom to endure 
with patient fortitude. The maxims of honour 


were inſtilled by precept, and enforced by example. 


The public tables, which were frequented. by all 


ages, ſerved as ſo many ſchools of wiſdom and 
virtue, where, on ordinary occaſions, but more 


particularly on days of feſtivity, the old related 


their ancient exploits, and boaſted their paſt 
proweſs; thoſe in the vigour of life diſplayed the 
fentiments which their manly courage inſpired; 

and the young expreſſed a modeſt confidence that, 
by ſtedfaftly adhering to the precepts of e 


haps to ſurpaſs, the glory of both. 


But the deſire of emulating the fame of their 


illuſtrious anceſtors was not the moſt ardent prin- 
ciple that animated the minds of the riſing gene- 
ration. They were taught to vie with each other 


in every agreetble and uſeful accompliſhment. 


Vor. I. oy Dn As 
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CHAP. As they were publicly educated in ſeparate claſſes, 
9 according to their reſpective ages of childhood, 


* 
A Ing 


adoleſcence, and puberty ***, their characters were 
exactly aſcertained and fully known: and the 
rewards and honours gradually beſtowed on them, 


were apportioned to the various degrees of excel- 
lence which they had previouſly diſcovered. When 


they attained the verge of manhood, three youths 
of ſuperior merit were named by the Ephori, that 
they might reſpectively chooſe, each an hundred 
of their companions, who ſhould be entitled to the 
honourable diſtinction of ſerving in the cayalry. 
The reaſons of preference and rejection were 
openly explained; and the youths who had been 
ſet aſide, became, from that moment, the rivals 
and opponents both of the electors and of the 
elected. At home and abroad, in the aſſemblies 
for, converſation and exerciſe, in the gymnaſtic 
and muſical] conteſts, in their military expeditions, 
as well as their martial amuſements, the two 

parties diſplayed the utmoſt emulation and ardour, 
the one to regain the equality which they had loſt, 


the other to maintain their aſcendant. They ſel- 
dom rencountered in the ſtreets or walks, without 


diſcovering their animoſity in mutual reproaches, 
and ſometimes in biows. But theſe quarrels were 


not dangerous, either to the ſafety of the public, 
or to the perſons of individuals, becauſe the com- 


11 1 "ak choſen theſe words to expreſs the ſucceſſive ages of ho | 
nig, phripattiors pet. They continued Ce till 46, which | 


was reckoned by the Greeks and Romans the n of old age. 
Vid. Cic. de Senedute. 


batants 
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| batants were obliged, to ſeparate (under the pain 
of puniſhment and diſgrace) at the peaceful ſum- 
mons of every by- ſtander; and the reſpected 
admonitions of age controlled, on ſuch occaſions, 
the youthful fermentation of turbulent paſſions. 


The reverence for aged wiſdom, which formed 


the prevailing ſentiment of the heroic times, was 

reſtored by the legiſlation of Lycurgus, and em- 
ployed as a main pillar of his political edifice, 
The renovation of limited government, the equal 


partition of lands, and the abolition of wealth and 


luxury, had removed the artificial ſources of half 
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the miſeries and diſgrace of human kind. But 


Luycurgus conſidered his ſyſtem as incomplete, 


until he had levelled not only the artificial, but 


many of the natural inequalities, in the condition 


the hopes and vigour of-the young were balanced 
by obedience and reſtraint. The difference of 
years thus occaſioned little diſproportion of en- 
joyment; the happineſs of every age depended on 
the practice of virtue; and as all adventitious and 
accidental diſtinctions were removed, men per- 
ceived the importance of perſonal merit, and of 
its reward, the public eſteem, and eagerly graſped 
the advantages which glory confers ; the only 
excluſive advantages which the laws of Lycurgus 


permitted them to enjoy. The . paternal autho- 


y *, which maintained the diſcipline, and pro- 
| 10% The « patria poteſtas,” | " 
ES moted 


1 of his fellow- citizens. The fears and infirmities 
of the old were compenſated by honour and reſpect; 
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moted the grandeur of Rome, was firmly eſta - 


bliched at Sparta, where every father might exer- 


ciſe an unlimited power, over not only his own, 
but the children of others, who were all alike 
regarded as the common ſons of the republic. 
This domeſtic ſuperiority naturally prepared the 
way for civil pre-eminence ; the elective dignities 
of the ſtate were obtained only by men of expe- 
rienced wiſdom; and it required ſixty years of 
laborious virtue to be entitled to a ſeat in the ſe- 
nate-houſe, the higheſt ambition of the Spartan 
chiefs. Such regulations, of which it is impoſſible . 
to miſtake the ſpirit, had a dire& tendency to 
produce moderation and firmneſs in the public 


- councils, to controul the too impetuous ardour 


of a warlike people, to allay the ferment of do- 


meſtic faction, and to check the dangerous ambi- 


tion of foreign conqueſt. The power of the 


Coinci- 
dence of 
the inftitu- 
2 of 
cur 
10 thoſe 
ol che he- 


magiſtrate was confounded with the authority of 
the parent; they mutually aſſiſted and ſtrength- 
ened each other, and their united influence long 
upheld the unſhaken fabric of the Spartan laws, 


' which the old felt it their intereſt to maintain, and 
the young deemed it their glory to obey. 


"Such were the celebrated inſtitutions of Lycur- 
gus, which are eminently diſtinguiſhed by the 


ſimplicity of their deſign, the exact adaptation of 


their parts, and the uniform conſiſtence of the 
whole, from the political eſtabliſhments of other 
countries, which are commonly the irregular and 
motley production of time and accident. With- 
out a Careful examination of the whole ſyſtem, it 
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is impoſſible to ſeize the ſpirit of e laws. 
But-if the whole be attentively conſidered, we 
ſhall perceive that they contain nothing ſo original 
or ſo ſingular as is generally believed. From the 
innumerable coincidences that have been remarked 
between the heroic and the Spartan diſcipline, 
there ſeems ſufficient ground to conclude that the 
one was borrowed from the other; and if we ac- 
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curately contemplate the genius of both, we may 


diſcern that they tended not (as has been oſten 
ſaid) to ſtop and interrupt, but only to divert, 
the natural current of human propenſities and 


paſſions. The deſire of wealth and of power, of 


effeminate eaſe, of frivolous amuſements, and of 
all the artificial advantages and enjoyments of ſo- 
ciety, are only ſo many ramifications of the love 
of action and of pleaſure; paſſions which it would 


be impoſſible to eradicate without deſtroying the 


whole vigour of the mind. Vet theſe propenſities, 
which it is often the vain boaſt of philoſophy 


to ſubdue, policy may direct to new and more 


exalted objects. For the ſordid occupations of 
intereſt, may be ſubſtituted the manly purſuits of 
honour; the love of virtuous praiſe, may controul 
the deſire of vicious indulgence; and the impreſ- 
ſions of early inſtitution, confirmed by example 
and habit, may render the great duties of life its 
principal employment and greateſt pleaſure. 

Such a condition of ſociety ſeems the higheſt 
elevation and grandeur to which human nature 


ſerved, this ſtate of exaltation ; but ſeveral cir- 
L 3 | cumſtances 


Fate of the 
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Cc 1 . cumſtances and events, which the wiſdom of Ly- 
1 curgus had foreſeen, but which no human 


power could prevent, undermined the foundation 
of their greatneſs and felicity. Their military 
proweſs gave them victory, ſlaves, and wealth; 
and though individuals could feel only the pride 
of virtue, and enjoy only the luxury af glory, the 
public embibed the ſpirit of rapacity and the am- 
bition of conqueſt. As in other countries the 
vices of individuals corrupt the community, in 
Laconia the vices of the public corrupted indi- 
viduals, This unfortunate tendency was increaſed 
by the inequality of the cities originally ſubje& to 
the Lacedæmonian laws. Sparta, the capital, 
contained nearly a fourth part of the inhabitants 


. of the whole territory; the reſt were divided 


among thirty, and afterwards eighteen, ſubordi- 
nate towns '**. The ſuperior numbers of the 
Spartans enlarged their ſphere of competition, and 


increaſed their ardour of emulation. They ſoon 


ſurpaſſed their neighbours, not only in valour and = 
addreſs, but in dignity and in power. All matters 

of importance were decided in the leſſer aſſembly ; 
the greater was ſeldom fummoned; and the 

members of the former, inſtead of continuing the 
equals, became the maſters, and at length the 
tyrants, of * Lacedmmonian brethren, The 


1093 Lycurgus had Bs 3 for W not for conqueſt, 
He expreſsly forbade them to purſue a flying enemy; he forbade 
them to engage frequently i in war with the ſame people. 1 in- 
junctions were violated ip the Meſſenian wars. | \ 

104 Strabo, 1, vii. 


uſurpation 
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uſurpation | of power fomented their - deſire of © A P. 
wealth ; ſeveral lots were accumulated by the ſame 


perſons as early: as the Perfian war;; and the 
- neceſſity of defending their poſſeſſions, and their 
authority, againſt men who had arms in their 
hands and | reſentment in their hearts, rendered 
their government uncommonly rigid and ſevere. 
The ſlaves, the freedmen*®, the tenants of the 
Laconic territory, and even ſuch of the inhabitants 
of the capital as, on account of their poverty, cow- 
ardice, or any other diſgraceful circumſtance, were 
debarred from the dignities of the republic, teſ- 
tified the keeneſt animoſity againſt the ſtern pride 
of the Spartan magiſtrates, and, to uſe the lively 
but indelicate expreſſion of Xenophon, would have 
- devoured them raw . The Spartans, however, 

ſtill maintained their ſuperiority by force or by 
fraud, by ſeaſonable compliance, or by prompt and 
judicious ſeverity. By dividing the ſtrength they 
diſarmed the fury of their enemies, and the flames 
of domeſtic diſcord were eclipſed by the ſplendour 
of foreign conqueſt, by which both the magiſtrates 
and the ſubjects were enriched and corrupted: yet, 
amidſt civil diſcord and political degeneracy, they 


105 Demaratus told Xerxes that there were but eight Fi 


Spartan lots (Herodot.), and about a century afterwards their 
number-was reduced to one thouſand. Ariſt. Polit. 


1096 So I have tranſlated the word novzuwu;; on the authority of 
Thucydides, I. v. dra dt To reodzpule mnvbiges udn war, The 
reſentment even of the — proves the intolerable ſeverity of the 
government. 

10% They were called vrounos, inferiors, in oppoſition to the 
0jpa040ty Or Peers, 

1938 Xenophon Hellen. I. iii. 
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till preſerved their religious and military inſtitu- 
tions, as well as their invaluable plan of education ; 
and their tranſactions, even in the lateſt ages of | 


Greece, will furniſh an ample and honourable com- 


mentary on the laws of Lycurgus. 

Concerning this extraordinary man, hgh one 
farther s circumſtance is recorded with any ap- 
pearance of authenticity; a circumſtance highly 
deſcriptive both of his own character, and of that 
of the age in which he lived. Having beheld the 
harmony of the political machine, which he had fo 
{ſkilfully contrived, he ſummoned an aſſembly, and 
declared, that now he had but one new regulation 
to -propoſe, upon which, however, it was firſt ne- 
ceſſary to conſult the oracle of Delphi; that, 
meanwhile, his countrymen, who had ſeen the 
ſucceſs of his labours, would engage that no alter- 
ation ſhould take place before his return. The 
kings, the ſenate, and the people, ratified the en- 
gagement by a ſolemn oath. Lycurgus undertook 


his journey; the oracle predicted the happineſs 
which the Spartans ſhould enjoy under his ad- 


mirable laws; the reſponſe was tranſmitted to his | 


country, where Lycurgus himſelf determined never 


more to return, convinced that the duration of the 


government which he had eſtabliſhed would be 


better ſecured by the eternal ſanctity of an oath, 


than by the temporary influence of his own per- 
ſonal ene: 


109 Some a traditions concerning his death are pres | 


ſerved in Plut, in Lycurg. e. l, lie -- 
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State of Greete after the Abolition of Royalty. 
© Deſeription of Laconia and Meſſenia.—Cauſes of 
the War between thoſe States. — Invaſion of MN 
' fenia.— Diſtreſs of the Meſſenians. —The horrid 
Means by which they endeavour to remedy it. 
They obtain Aſiſtance from Argos and Arcadia. 
Their Capital taken by the Spartans.—Iſſue of 
the firſt Meſſenian War.—State of . Greece.— 


The Colony of Tarentum founded. — The ſecond + 


Meſſenian War. Charafter and Exploits of 
Ariſtomenes.— Ibe Diſtreſs of the Spartans, — 
bey obtain Afſtance from Arbens.— The Poet 

Tyrteus. — Subjugation of Meſſenia. — Future 
Fortunes of its e. —Their Eftabli Fines in 
_ Sicily, | 


AD the Greeks 0 ſubject to kings, 
it is probable that they would have con- 
tinued longer to . exert their united valour agai 
the ſurrounding Barbarians. The ſucceſsful ad- 
ventures of the Argonauts, the glorious, though 
deſtructive, expedition againſt Troy, would have 
animated the emulation and the hopes of ſucceeding 
candidates for fame ; and the whole nation, being 
frequently employed in diſtant and general enter- 
priſes, would, through the. habits of mutual in- 
GC and 15 natural tendency of military 

ſubor- 
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ſubordination, have been gradually moulded. inta 
one powerful monarchy, . This revolution would 
have given immediate tranquillity to Greece, bur 


_ deſtroyed the proſpect of its future grandeur. The 


honourable competitions of rival provinces muſt 


have ceaſed with their political independence; nor 


would the Greeks have enjoyed an opportunity of 


acquiring, by.a long and ſevere apprenticeſhip in 


arms, that _ diſciphned valour which eminently 
diſtinguiſhed them above other. nations of anti- 


.quity. In moſt. countries it has been obſerved, 


that, before the introduction of regular troops, the 


militia of the borders far excel thoſe of the central 


provinces. Greece, even under its kings, was 


divided into ſo many independent ſtates, that it 


might be regarded as conſiſting entirely of frontier. 
Under the republican form of government, it was 


ſtill more ſubdivided; and motives of private 


ambition now co- operating with reaſons of na- 
tional animoſity, wars became more frequent, and 
battles more bloody and more obſtinate. It is 


little to be regretted, that ſcarcely any materials 
remain for deſcribing the perpetual hoſtilities be- 


tween the Thebans and the Athenians; between 
the latter and the Peloponneſians; between the 


Phocians and Theſſalians; and, in general, be- 


tween each community and its neighbours. The 
long and ſpirited conteſt between the Lacedzmo- 
nians and Meſſenians, is the only war, of that age 


which produced permanent effects. The relation 


of this obſtinate ſtruggle has happily come down 


to us, accompanied with ſuch circumſtances. as 


Paint 
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paint the condition of the times, and anſwer the 
main ends of hiſtory. 


Ihe territories: of Laconia ae Meſitnia. 0 occu- 
pied the ſouthern regions of the Peloponneſus. The cn 


ſhores of Laconia. were waſhed by the eaſtern, or 


the ZEgean ; thoſe, of Mefſſenia *, by the weſtern, 


or the Ionian, ſea. The former country extended 
forty miles from eaſt to weſt, and ſixty from north - 


to ſouth. The ground, though roughened by 
mountains, like the reſt of the Peloponneſus, 


abounded in rich and fertile vallies, equally adapted 
to the purpoſes of cultivation and paſture. The 


whole country was anciently called Hecatonpolis“ 


from its hundred cities. They were reduced to the 
number of thirty * as early as the time of Lycur- 
gus. The decay or deſtruction of Helos, Amyclæ, 
Pharis, and Geronthæ, and other leſs conſiderable 
towns, gradually increaſed the populouſneſs of 
Sparta, the capital, ſituate near the centre of La- 
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conia, and almoſt ſurrounded by the Eurotas. 


The other inland places of moſt note were Gerenea, 
Thurium, and Sellafia, The ſea-ports were Pra- 
ſiae, Cyphanta, Zarax; Limera, famous for its 


vines; and Gythium, whoſe capacious harbour 
was, in all ages; more than ſufficient to contig. 


3 ent, in Archidam, calls. the country Meſſens; babes, 
Meſſenia. 


* Strabo, 1. viii. p. 362. mentions this only as a hearſay ; but i it 

has been always repeated, | | | 
3 Strabo ſays, about thirty,” and calls them TX\x3ai, oppi- 

dula, little towns. 1 | 


1 
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eng r. the naval ſtrength of Sparta*. In the time of 
. Lycurgus, the freemen, of full age, amounted to 


thirty-nine thouſand*. Thoſe of full age, are ge- 


. nerally reckoned the fourth part of the whole; fo 
that the free inhabitants of Laconia may be com- 


pPuted at one hundred and fifty-fix thouſand; and 


the ſlaves, as will appear hereafter, probably ex- 
ceeded four times that number. | 

. Meſſenia was leſs extenſive, but more fertile, 
than Laconia ; and the former country, in ancient 


times, was proportionably more populous. Both 


kingdoms were principally ſupported by agricul- 
ture and paſturage, their ſubjects never having at- 
tained any high degree of improvement in arts, 


_ manufactures, or commerce. Meſſenia was, how- 


Spiritof 


govern- 
ment in 


ever, adorned by the ſea-ports of Coronè, Pylus, 


Methonè, and Cyparyſſus. The moſt conſiderable 
inland towns were Andania, the ancient capital ; 


the ſtrong: fortreſs of Eira; the frontier town of 
Ampheia ; and the celebrated Ithom?, near to the 
ruins of which was erected, by Epaminondas, the 


| e modern city of Meſſend . * 


As the countries of Laconia and Meſſenia were 
both governed by kings of the family of Hercules, 


both com- and both inhabited by ſubjects of the fame Doric 


munities. 


race, it might have been imagined that ſuch power- 
ful connections would have diſpoſed them to con- 
tinue in a ſtate of mutual friendſhip ; ; or, if the 
ties of blood could not excite ne ighbouring ben 


4 Strabo, J. viii. p. 363, &c. & Pauſan. in Lacon. 
5 Plut. in Lyeur. 


6 Pauſan. in Meſſen. & Strabo, I, viii. P» 360, &c. 
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at leaſt have engaged them to maintain an inoffen- 
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ſive tranquillity, The different branches of the 


family of Hercules were induced by intereſt, as well 


as perſuaded by affection, mutually to ſupport 


each other. When the prerogative was invaded in 
any particular kingdom, it was natural for the 
neighbouring princes to defend the cauſe of roy- 
alty 7; and we find that, on ſeveral occaſions, they 
had engaged to aſſiſt each other in repreſſing the 
factious turbulence of the nobles, and the ſeditious 


ſpirit of the people. But when the influence of 


the family of Hercules declined with the abolition 
of monarchy in moſt countries of Greece, the 


capital of each little principality, which always 


enjoyed a pre-eminence in the national aſſembles, 
began to uſurp an unlimited authority over the 

neighbouring cities, and to controul, by its muni- 
cipal juriſdiction, the general reſolves of the com- 


munity. Sparta had, in this manner, extended 


her power over the ſmaller towns of Laconia, The 
walls of Helos, whoſe inhabitants had pertinaciouſly 
reſiſted this uſurpation, were levelled with the 
ground, the citizens reduced to the moſt miſerable. 
ſlavery, and a law enacted by the Spartan council, 
which forbade, under ſevere penalties, the eman- 
Cipation of the Helots, or the ſelling of them 
into foreign countries, where they might entertain 
the flattering hopes of regaining their loſt liberty. 


The fame tyrannical ſpirit which governed the 


meaſures of the Spartans, had taken poſſeſſion of, 
1 Iſoerat, in Archidam. 


their 
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their bee the Meſſenians, and had urged 
the inhabitants of the capital to invade, OE 
and enſlave ſeveral of the ſmaller cities.  : 
While ſuch ambitious principles prevailed 2 
borh-nations, it was ſcarcely to be imagined that 


ſtrength to obtain - dominion, and the weaker 
its utmoſt courage and activity to preſerve inde- 
pendence. Beſides this general cauſe of animoſity, 
the rich fields of Meſſenia offered a tempting prize 


to the avarice of the Spartans; a circumſtance con- 


tinually alleged by the Meſſenians, as the princi- 
pal motive which had induced their enemies to 
commence an unjuft and unprovoked war. The 
Spartans, however, by no means admitted this re- 
proach. It was natural, indeed, that ſuch dif- 


ferences ſhould ariſe between the ſubjects of rival 


ſtates, as might furniſh either party with a plau- 


ſible pretence for taking arms. Theſe differences 
it will be proper briefly to relate, after premiſing, 
that, although the Greek hiſtorians mention three 
Meſſenian wars, the third had little reſemblance, 
either in its object, or in its effects, to the firſt 
and ſecond. Theſe were the generous ſtruggles of 


a warlike people for preſerving their hereditary 


freedom and renown, while the third, though dig- 
nified with the fame appellation, was only an un- 
ſucceſsful revolt of flaves from their maſters. 
On the confines of Meſſenia and Lacedæmon 
ſtood an ancient temple of Diana, which, being 
erected at the common expence, was open to the 
prayers and ſacrifices of the two nations. Hither, 
8 | according 
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according to annual cuſtom, repaited a ſelect band/ on. 85 
of Spartan virgins to ſolemnize the chaſte rites of ug. ig 


their favourite divinity, A company of Meſſenian 
youths arrived at the fame time to perform their 
cuſtomary devotion, and to implore the protection 


of the warlike goddeſs. Inflamed by the beauty of 


the Spartan ladies, the Meſſenians equally diſ- 
regarded the ſanctity of the place, and the modeſt 
character of Diana, whoſe worſhip they came to 
celebrate. The licentious youths, after vainly at- 
tempting, by the moſt ardent prayers and vows, to 


move the ſtern inflexibility of Spartan virtue, had 


recourſe to brutal violence in order to conſummate 
their fatal deſigns; fatal to themſelves, to their 
country, and to the unhappy victims of their fury, 
who, unwilling to ſurvive ſo intolerable a diſgrace, 
periſhed miſerably by their own hands. 
To this atrocious injury, on the part of the 
Meſſenians, {ucceeded another, of a more private 
nature, on that of the Lacedæmonians. Poly- 
chares was a Meſſenian of noble birth, of great 
wealth, conſpicuous for the virtues of public and 
private liſe, and renowned for his victories in the 
Olympic games. The property of Polychares, 


like that of the moſt opulent of his countrymen, 


chiefly conſiſted in numerous herds of cattle ; part 
of which he intruſted to a Lacedæmonian, of the 
name of Euephnus, who undertook, for a ftipu- 
lated reward, to feed them on the rich meadows 


8 Pauſan, in Meſſen. p. 222. The Meſſenians denied this whale 
tranſaction, and ſubſtituted a more improbable ſtory in its Read. 
Paulan. ibid. 
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CHAP. which he poſſeſſed on the Lacedzmonian coaſt. 
be avarice of Euephnus was not reſtrained by 


the ſenſe of duty, the principles of honour, or the 
facred ties of hoſpitality. Having ſold the cattle 
to foreigners, who often came to purchaſe that 


article in Laconia, he travelled to the Meſſenian 
capital, and viſiting his friend Polychares, lament- 


ed the loſs of his property by the incurſion of 


pirates. 


The frequency of ſuch events would, dba, 


have concealed the fraud ; but a ſlave, whom Eu- 


ephnus ſold along with the cattle, having eſcaped 
the vigilance of his new maſters, arrived in time 
to undeceive the generous credulity of Polychares. 
The perfidious Lacedzmonian, ſeeing his con- 
trivance thus unexpectedly diſconcerted, endea- 
voured to deprecate the juſt reſentment of his 


friend, by the moſt humiliating confeſſion of his 


guilt, and by inſiſting on the temptation of gain, 
the frailty of nature®, the ſincerity of his re- 
pentance, and his earneſt deſire of making imme- 


diate reſtitution. Unfortunately, indeed, he had 
not any conſiderable ſum of money in his poſſeſſion; 


but if Polychares would allow his ſon to accompany 
him to Lacedzmon, he would put into the hands 
of the youth the full price which he had received 


for his father's property. On this occaſion it is 


eaſter to pity the misfortune, than excuſe the worn 


te a ana. - 
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neſs. of the Meſſenian. The youth had no PETR 
ſer foot on the Lacedzmonian territory, than the 
traitor Evephnus ſtabbed him to the heart. 

The afflicted father, aſſembling his friends and 
followers, travelled to Sparta, and implored the 
juſt vengeance of the laws againſt the accumulated 
guilt of. perfidy and murder. In yain he repeatedly 
addreſſed himſelf to the kings, to the Ephori, to 


the ſenate, and to the aſſembly. The money, the 


eloquence, the intrigues of Euephnus, and, above 
all, his character of Spartan, prevailed over the 
impotent ſolicitations of a Meſſenian ſtranger. Po- 
lychares, provoked by the cruel diſregard of the 
Lacedzmonians to his juſt demands, determined 


to return home; but having loſt his underſtand- 
ing through rage and deſpair, he aſſaulted and ſlew 


ſeyeral Spartan citizens whom he met on the road; 


and after thus quenching his reſentment [againſt _ 


the guilty in the blood of 'the innocent, he was 
conducted by the aſſiſtance of his friends to his 
native country. 

He had not long returned to FEST og whey 
ambaſſadors arrived from the Spartan ſenate, de- 


manding the perſon of ſuch an atrocious and open hi 
offender. The Meſſenians aſſembled to deliberate 


on this requeſt; and Androcles and Antiochus, 


who were jointly inveſted with the regal power, 
haying differed, as uſually happened, in their opi- 
nions, each prince was ſupported by the ſtrength 


of a numerous faction. The debate was decided 
by an expedient often adopted in ſuch tumultuary 
aſſemblies. Both parties had recourſe to arms, 

Vor. I. 1 and 
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0 H A . and the ſedition being fatal to Androcles, the opi- 

nion of Antiochus prevailed, who declared againſt 
| 7 Polychares into the power of his enraged 
The Nef. enemies. But Antiochus, though he denied the 
fs unreaſonable demand of the Spartan ambaſſadors, 
comply, diſmiſſed them with a propoſal, which left them no 


but o Gs | 2 . | 4 
refer the room to complain of injuſtice. He offered; in 


8 the name of the Meſſenian aſſembly, to refer all 
phi&yons. the differences between the two nations to the re- 
ſpected council of the Amphi&yons. This equi- 
table propoſal, which ill ſuited the ambitious de- 
ſigns of Sparta, was not honoured with an anſwer 
from that republic, who, deſirous to acquire the 
rich fields of Meſſenia, prepared for taking arms; 
and, having completed her preparations, bound her 
citizens, by oath, never to deſiſt from hoſtility till 
they had effected their purpoſe ©. 
The Spar- - Without an open declaration of war (for ambi- 


tans ſur- 


| pri Am- tion had extinguiſhed every ſentiment of piety) 


pheia. they invaded the Meſſenian frontier, and attacked 


| ng?” the ſmall town of Ampheia, which, from its ad- 


A. C. 203. vantageous ſituation on a rock, ſeemed equally 
Proper for infeſting the enemy, and ſecuring; their 
own retreat. The time choſen for the aſſault 

was the dead of night, when the unſuſpecting 
inhabitants repoſed in full confidence of their ac- 
emen Ry} There was ane centinel 


10 ak 45. this oat hoody, but oddly, 8 tun 
TeaTigen. mant ours, Tpiy n NS] ann 1 Tara; ava. 
40 Having ſworn, not to return home before that they either took 
l Nieden, of that they all died,” © | S EVE 
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alarm was immediately followed. | by execution. 
Many Ampheians were aſſaſſinated in their beds; 
ſeveral fled to the altars of the gods, the ſanctity 
of which proved a feeble protection againſt the 
Spartan cruelty; and a miſerable remnant eſcaped * 
. GOIN | 
Nea ae af vou!! | 
On this important emergency " d Spirited | 
had ſucceeded to the throne of his father Ana m | 
tiochus, ſummoned a general aſſembly of his cqun- ſenians ; | 
trymen to the plain of Stenyclara; where, after | 7 
hearing the opinion of others concerning the critii:- 9 
cal ſituation of their affairs, he declared his on „ 
ſentiments, which were full of honour and magna. | 
- nimity : That the final event of the war was not | 
« to be conjectured. by its unfortunate beginning | 5 
« the Meſſenians, though leſs enured to arms than 
<« their warlike opponents, would acquire both 
« ſkill and courage in purſuing the meafures of a 
« juſt defence; and the gods, protectors of inno- 
e cence, would make the ftruggles of virtuous 
< lüberty prevail over the rude aſſaults of violence 
« and ambition.” The diſcourſe of Euphaes was 
received with ſhouts of applauſe ; and the Mefie- 
nians, by advice of their king, abandoned the open 
country, and ſettled in ſuch of their towng as were 
beft fortified by art or nature, leaving the remain- 
an der to the invaſion of an enemy, with whoſe bra- 
* very and numbers their own weakneſs was yet un- 
8 able to contend. But while they kept within their 
6 als they continued to exerciſe themfelves in 
at M 2 | arms, 
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arms, and to acquire ſuch vigour and diſcipline, as 


might enable them to oppoſe the Spartans in the 


field. Four years elapſed from the taking of Am- 


| Pheia before they ventured to embrace this dan- 


rous meaſure. During all that time, the Spar- 


tans made annual incurſions into their country, de- 


who deter- 
mine to 
riſk a 
battle ; 
Olymp. 
X. b. 

A. C. 740. 


ſtroying their harveſts, and carrying into captivity 
ſuch ſtraggling parties as they happened to ſurpriſe. 


They took care, however, not to demoliſh the 


houſes, to cut down the wood, or otherwiſe to diſ- 
figure or deſolate a country, which they ur 
u as their own. | 

The Meſſenians, on the hs hand. as thei 
courage continued to increaſe, were not contented 
with defending their own walls, but detached, in 
fmall parties, the boldeſt of their warriors'to:ravage 
the ſea· coaſt of Laconia. Encouraged by the ſuc- 
ceſs of theſe predatory expeditions, Euphaes de- 
termined to take the field with the flower of the 


Meſſenian nation. The army of freemen was at- 


tended by an innumerable crowd of ſlaves, carry- 


ing wood and other materials neceſſary for encamp- 


ment. Thus prepared, they put themſelves in 
motion, and, before they reached the frontier, 


were ſeen by the Spartan garriſon of Ampheia, 
who immediately ſounded the alarm of an ap- 


proaching enemy. The. Spartans flew to arms 


with more than their wonted alacrity, delighted 


with the opportunity for which they had ſo long 


wiſhed in vain, of deciding, at one blow, the event 


of a tedious war. The hoſtile armies approached 


wich a celerity ee to the fury of their 


reſent- 
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reſentment, and arrived, with high expectations, at on AP. 
the intermediate plain which overſpread the con- N 


fines of the two kingdoms. But there, the mar- 
tial ardour of the troops received a check, which 
had not been foreſeen by their commanders. 
The rivulet, interſecting the plain, was ſwelled 
by the rains into à torrent. This circumſtance 
prevented a general engagement. The cavalry 
alone (amounting on either ſide to about five hun- 
dred horſe) paſſed near the head of the ravine, and 


contended in an indeciſive ſkirmiſh; while the fury which 
indectfve. 


of the infantry evaporated in empty boaſts and 
unavailing inſults. Night inſenſibly came on, 
during which the Meſſenians fortified their camp 
with ſo much ſkill, that the enemy, rather than 


venture to ſtorm it, preferred to return home, 


after an expedition, which, conſidering their ſupe- 
riority in numbers, e no leſs enen W 
ineffectual. 


The puſillanimous pelateiour of the God Spertans 
army deſerved not the approbation of the ſenate. Rf or 


The ſevere fathers of the republic upbraided the an:! 
degeneracy of the youth, who no longer paid re- vigour, 


gard to the ſanctity of the oath which they had 
taken, never to lay down their arms, until they had 


completely ſubdued the Meſſenians. The ſpirit of 
the ſenate was ſoon diffuſed through the commu- 


nity.z and it was determined, in the general aſſem- 


more - fierce war than the enemy had yet expe- 
rienced. At the approach of autumn, the ſeaſon 


always preferred for the predatory expeditions of 


M 3 * 


carry! 


bly of the nation, to prepare for carrying on a 


ar with 
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thoſe early times, all the Spartans of military age, 
as well as the inhabitants of the ſubordinate towns 
of Laconia, known by the general name of Lace- 

dæmonians, were ready to take the field. Aſter 
leaving a ſufficient body of troops for the internal 


- ſafety.of the country, the number that might be 


ſpared abroad, probably amounted to about twenty 

thouſand men. This powerful army was ftill far- 

ther increaſed by the confluence of ſtrangers, par- 
ticularly the Aſſinians and Dryopians, who fled: 


from the cruel tyranny of Argos, a republic no 
_ leſs blameable than Sparta, for oppreſſive ſeverity 


towards her weaker neighbours. - Beſides this re- 
inforcement, the Spartans hired a conſiderable 
body of archers from Crete, to oppoſe the horſe | 
and light infantry of the Meſſenians. The ma- 
nagement of the expedition was entruſted to — 
Spartan kings Theopompus and Polydorus; the 

former of whom commanded the right, and the 


nntter the left wing, while the central diviſion was 


Second en+ 

5 Seer 
* 
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committed to the diſcretion and yalour of Eury- 
leon, who, though born in Sparta, was deſcended 
from the royal race of Theban Cadmus. | 

Ancient writers have neglected to mention 4 
ſcene of this ſecond engagement, which Pauſanias 
has, with more diffuſiveneſs than accuracy, de- 
ſcribed in his hiſtorical journey through Meſſenia; 
but it is reaſonable to conjecture, from this omiſ- 
ſion, that both the firſt and ſecond battles hap- 
pened near the ſame place, on the extenſive 


plain Wich connects a — 28 55 of che oy king- 
doms. KIN 


The 
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The Meſſenians were inferior, both inguatend. en, AP, 
and in diſcipline, but ardent in the cauſe of every — 


thing moſt dear to them. Euphaes headed their 
left wing, which oppoſed the diviſion of Theo- 
pompus; Pytharatus led the right; and Cleonnis 
commanded the centre. Before the ſignal was 
given for charge, the commanders addreſſed: their 
reſpective troops. Theopompus, with Laconic 
brevity, ** reminded the Spartans of their oath; 
«, and of the glory which their anceſtors had ac- 
« quired by ſubduing the territories of their neigh- 
« bours.” Euphaes, at greater length, animated 
his ſoldiers to victory, by deſcribing the fatal con- 
ſequences of a defeat. Their lands and for- 
„ tunes were not the only objects of contention : 


939 they had already experienced the Spartan cruelty 


et in the unhappy fate of Ampheia, where all the 


“ men of a military age had heen put to the 
cc ſword; the women, as well as the children, with 


cc their aged parents, ſubjected to an ignominious 
# ſervitude ; their temples burnt or plundered; f 
te the city levelled with the ground; and the 
ce country deſolated. The calamities hitherto 
e confined to that little diſtrict, would be diffuſed 
* over the whole of their beautiful territory, unleſs 
« the active bravery of Meſſenia ſhould now, by a 
«, noble effort of patriotiſm, overcome the num- 
« bers and diſcipline of Sparta.“ Encouraged by 
the ardour of their prince, the Meſſenians rather 
ran than marched to the battle. As they ap- 
proached the ënemy, they threatened them with 
their eyes and geſtures, reproaching them with an 


M4 inſatiable 
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inſatiable avidity for wealth and power, an unna- 
tural diſregard to the ties. of blood, an impious 
contempt for their common gods, and particularly 
for the revered name of Hercules, the acknow- 


ledged founder and patron of both kingdoms. 


tion to deeds of violence. Many quitted their 
ranks, and aſſailed the embattled phalanx. of the 


From words of reproach they made an eaſy tranſi- 


Spartans. The wounded ſpent the laſt exertions 


of their ſtrength in ſignal acts of vengeance, or 


| employed their laſt breath in conjuring their com- 


Fierceneſs 
and obſti- 
nacy of the 
combat- 
ants, 


panions to imitate the example of their bravery ; 
and to maintain, by an honourable death, the ſafety 
and renown of their country. To the generous 
ardour of the Meſſenians, Sparta oppoſed the aſ- 
ſured intrepidity of diſciplined valour. Her citi- 
Zens, enured to the uſe of arms, cloſed their ranks, 


and remained firm in their reſpective poſts. Where 


the enemy in any part gave way, they followed 
them with an undiſturbed progreſs; and endea- 
voured, by the continuance of regular exertion, to 


overcome. the deſultory efforts of rage fury; and 


deſpair **. 
Such were the principal differences in the ſenti- 
ments and conduct of two armies, . of which 


1 Agreeably to the hots firmneſs af the * afterwards 


5 given by Tyrtæus to the Spartans, 


Kat T5 ame v US AT axbyricaro . 
Traræus, edit. Glaſf. p. 4. ver. 5. 


— 


1 


n The mode of fighting in that age is forcibly deſcribed by | 


FTyrteus, p. 7 edit. Glaſ. A Ti; & habe; porro Tos 2 


to the end of the poem. 


were 
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were alike animated by the love Cubans 
deſire of vengeance ; paſſions which they carried to 
fuch a length, that there was no example, on either 
ſide, of a ſoldier who deigned to ſeek for quarter, 
or who attempted to ſooth, by the promiſe of a 
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large ranſom, the unrelenting cruelty of the victors. 


Emulation and avarice conſpired in deſpoiling the 
bodies of the ſlain. Amidſt this barbarous em- 
ployment, which cuſtom only rendered honourable, 
many met with an untimely fate; for while they 
ſtripped the dead with the raſhneſs of blind avidity, 
they often expoſed their own perſons to the darts 
and ſwords of their enemies; and ſometimes the 
dying, by a fortunate wound, ſoothed the agonies 


of the preſent moment, and retaliated their paſt 
ſiufferings on their unguarded deſpoilers. 


The kings, who had hitherto been ſatisfied with 
leading their troops to action, and ſharing the 1 
common danger, longed, as. the battle began to 
warm, to ſignalize their valour in ſingle combat. 
With this deſign Theopompus, liſtening only to 
his courage, firſt marched towards Euphaes,. who, 


' 


1 8 


Meſſenian 
kings pre- 
pare to en- 

ge in 
Tanks 
combat; 


ſeeing him approach, cried out to his companions, 


« Does not Theopompus well imitate the bloody- 
* minded Polynices '*, who, at the head of an 
army of ſtrangers, levied war againſt his native 


* country, and, with his own hand, ſlew a bro- 


« ther, by whom, at the ſame inſtant, he himſelf 
« was ſlain? In like manner does Theopompus, 


* with unnatural hatred, perſecute his kinſmen | 


14 See above, p. 26. 
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« of the race of Hercules; but I truſt he ſhall 


— ip « meet the puniſhment due to his impiety. At 


Prevented 
By the ar- 
dour of 
their 


t 
= Ws : 


ſight of this intereſting ſpectacle, the troops were 
inſpired with new ardour, and the battle raged 
with redoubled fury. The choſen bands, who re- 


ſpectively watched the ſafety of the contending 


princes, became inſenſible to perſonal danger, and 
only ſolicitous to preſerve the ſacred perſons f 
their kings. The ſtrength of Sparta, at length, 


began to yield to the activity of her rivals. The 


troops of Theopompus were broken and thrown 


Extraordi- 
nary iſſue 
of the 
battle. 


Its remote : 


conſe- 
quences. 


into diſorder ; and the reluctant prince was himſelf 
compelled to retire. - At the ſame time the right 
wing of the Meſſenians, having loſt their leader 
Pytharatus, yielded to the exertions of Polydorus 
and his Spartans: but neither this general, nor 
king Euphaes, thought proper to purſue the flying 

enemy. It ſeemed more expedient to ſtrengthen, 
with their victorious troops, the central diviſions 
of their reſpective armies, which ſtill continued to 
fight with obſtinate valour, and doubtful ſucceſs. 
Night at length put an end to the engagement, 
which had proved extremely humiliating to both 
parties; for next morning neither offered to re- 
new the battle, neither ventured to erect a trophy 
of victory ; while both craved a ſuſpenſion of arms, 


for the purpoſe of interring the dead; a demand 


generally conſtrued as an acknowledgment of de- 
feat. 


Although the immediate effects of the battle 
were alike deſtructive to the Spartans and to the 


Meſſenians, its remote coelequences were pecu- 


harly 
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and leſs numerous than their opponents; their army 
could not be recruited with the ſame facility; 
many of their ſlaves were bribed into the enemy's 
ſervice; and a peſtilential diſtemper, concurring 
with other misfortunes, reduced them to the laſt 
extremity of diſtreſs: The Spartans, mean while, 


carried on their annual incurſions with more than 


uſual cruelty, involving the huſbandman, with his 
labours, in undiſtinguiſfied ruin, and deſtroying 
by fire and ſword the wretched inhabitants of the 
| unfortified cities. The miſerable ravages to which 


theſe cities were continually expoſed, - obliged the 


Meſſenians to abandon them, and to ſeek refuge 
| among t the almoſt inacceſſible mountains of Ithome; 


. 


The Meſ⸗ 


a place which, though ſituate near the frontiers of Bo 8 


h Laconia, afforded them the ſecureſt retreat amidſt 
their preſent calamities, being ſtrongly fortified by 
nature, and ſurrounded by a wall, which bid de- 


The Meſſenians, thus defended againſt external. 
aſſaults, were ſtill expoſed to the danger of periſh- 

ing by famine. The apprehenſion of this new 
calamity gave additional poignancy to the feelings 
of their unhappy ſituation, and encreaſed the hor- 


rors of the peſtilence which raged more fiercely 
than ever among men cooped up within a narrow 


fortreſs. Under the preſſure of preſent, and the 
dread of future evil, their minds were favourably 
diſpoſed for admitting the terrors of ſuperſtition. 
A meſſenger was: 1 to Delphi to enquire by what 


fiance to the battering engines known, in that early 


ſelves up 
in the for- 
treſs 
Ithome, 


ſacrifice a 
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C 1 ** faceifies they might appeaſe the'reſentment of the 
3 angry gods. On his return to Ithome, he de- 


virgin of 
the royal 
blood, 


clared the ſtern anſwer of the god, which demand- 
ed the innocent blood of a virgin of the royal race. 
The Meſſenians prepared, in full aſſembly, to obey 
the horrid mandate. The lots were caſt, and the 
daughter of Lyciſcus was declared worthy of aton- 
ing, by her bload, for the fins of the prince and 
people: but the father, who was only a diſtant 
branch of the royal family, allowed his paternal 
affection to prevail over the dictates of both his 
patriotiſm and his piety. By his advice, Ephe- 


dolus, a diviner, oppoſed the facrifice, aſſerting 


that the pretended princeſs was not what ſhe ap- 
peared, but a ſuppoſititious child, whom the arti- 
fice of the wife of Lyciſcus had adopted to conceal 


her barrenneſs. While the remonſtrances of the 
diviner engaged the attention of the aſſembly, Ly- 


ciſcus privately withdrew his daughter; and, eſcap- 
ing unobſerved through the gates of Ithome, ſought 
protection, againſt the cruelty of fortune and of his 
friends, among on eka enemies We) 1 


a country. 


He had already made conflderable- . in 
his journey towards Sparta, when the diſcovery of 


his departure threw the Meſſenians into great con- 


ſternation; nor is it eaſy to determine what might 
have been the effect of their ſuperſtitious terrors, 
had not Ariſtodemus, another branch of the Her- 
culean ſtock, and ſtill leſs diſtinguiſned by birth 
than merit, voluntarily offered to devote his own 


n for the public ſafety. But this ſacrifice was 


likewiſe 
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likewiſe oppoſed by a youth, who, paſſionately-ii in cn AG 


love with the intended victim, cried; out, that the 
young lady had been betrothed to him, and that 
it belonged to her deſtined huſband, not to her 
inhuman father, to diſpoſe of her life and fortune. 
When, his noiſy clamours were little regarded by 
the aſſembly, he had the effrontery to aſſert, that 


* 
Her lover 
oppoſes 


N | 


the daughter of Ariſtodemus could not anſwer the 


condition required by the oracle; that, even be- 
fore the nuptial rites kad been conſummated, ſhe 
had pitied the violence of his paſſion, and that 
now ſhe carried in her womb the fruit of their un- 
happy loves. Ariſtodemus, hearing this decla- 
ration, was ſeized with rage and indignation at the 
unmerited diſgrace thrown on his family. It 
then appeared, ſays an ancient author “, 
« with what eaſe deſtiny tarniſhes the feeble 
«'yirtues of men, as the ſlime of a river does 
«the ſhining ornaments which cover its humid 
«. bed.” The angry father plunged his dagger 
into. the breaſt of his unfortunate daughter, and, 
with horrid barbarity, opening her, womb in the 
preſence of the amazed aſſembly, demanded juſ- 
rice on the infamous impoſtor who had traduced 
her virtue. The Meſſenians were ſtill farther irri- 
tated. againſt the youth, in conſequence of the 


opinion of Ephebolus, who declared that another 


victim muſt be ſought to appeaſe the anger of the 
gods, becauſe Ariſtodemus had ſacrificed his 


1 Pauſanias, p. 232. This might ſatisfy the ſuperſtition of an- 
tiquity, but will appear, in modern times, 2 "PEI excuſe for fuch a 


dangheer, | 


ſhocking barbarity. .. 


She is ſlain 
by her ta- 
ther, 
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CHAP. daughter, not in obedience to he oracle, but to 


e the impetuous paſſion of his own ungo- 


— 


vernable ſoul. The rage of the aſſembly would 
have ſpeedily ſent the lover to attend the ſhade of 


his miſtreſs; but fortunately he was beloved and 


pitied by king Euphaes, whoſe authority controul- 

ed, on this occaſion, the audacious inſolenoe of a 
prieſt, and checked the wild fury of the popu- 
lace. The king aſſerted that Apollo had no 


reaſon to complain of their diſobedience: the 


god demanded the blood of a virgin, a virgin had 
been ſlain; but neither did the Pythia determine, 


nor belonged it to them to enquire, by whoſe 


Obſtinate 


defence of 
the Meſ- 
ſenians, 


hands, or from what motive, the n ſhould be 
Put to deatn. | 
The oracle, thus farounbly incerperted wig the 
wiſdom of the prince, not only allayed the frantic 
rage, but reſtored the fainting hopes, of the 
people. They determined to defend their capital 


to the laſt extremity ; and this generous reſolution; 


which they maintained inviolate during the courſe 
of ſeveral years, was Rd RAE en exertions = 


| of valour. 


The fpirited and meigyetiog efforts of the Met. 
ſenians, as well as the proud tyranny of Sparta, 
tended to procure, to the weaker ſtate, ſeveral 


uſeful alliances among the neighbouring republics. 


Of all the communities inhabiting” the Pelopon- 
neſus, the Corinthians alone, as a - maritime and 
commercial people, entertained little jealouſy of 
the Spartans ; ; while the Argives and Arcadians, 
from proximity of ſituation, as well as interference 
2 of 
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of intereſt and ambition, held the diſciples of how en Ar. 
curgus in peculiar deteſtation. By the aſſiſtance of * 


theſe powerful allies, the Meſſenians gained conſi- 
derable advantages in two general engagements; 
in the former of which their king Euphaes, be- 
trayed by the ardour of ſucceſs into an unequal 
combat, was overpowered by numbers, and ſlain 
in the action. The valour of Ariſtodemus was 
called by the voice of the people to fill the vacant 
throne ; and his conduct in war juſtified the high 
opinion entertained of him by his countrymen. 
For five years he baffled the aſpiring hopes of the 
Spartans; defeated them in ſeveral deſultory ren- 
counters; and, in a pitched battle, fought near 
the walls of Ithome, overcame the principal ſtrength 
of their republic, aſſiſted by that of the Corin- 


rather than by ſuperiority of courage or diſcipline, 
_ threw the Spartan ſenate into the greateſt perplex- 
ity, and deprived them of the expectation of put- 
ting a fpeedy, or even a fortunate, end to the war. 
In their diſtreſs they had recourſe to the | fame 
oraele, which had relieved the afflictions of the 
Meſſenians. As the policy of the god ſeldom 
ſent away, in ill humour, the votaries of his ſhrine, 
the deſtruction of Ithomè was announced with 
prophetic obſcurity. The Spartans, with revived 
hopes, again took the field; and their new ardour 
was ſucceſsful in ſeveral. ſkirmiſhes with the Meſ- 


This victory, though obtained by ſtratagem 


Their 
tranſient 
ſucceſs. 


Ithomdꝭ at 
length ſut- 
renders. 
Olymp. 
xiv. 1. 
A. C. 724. 


ſenians, who, haraſſed by an open, were ſtill more 


fatally oppreſſed by a ſecret foe. The people were 
again 
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again ſeized with ſupetſtitious terrors. Dreams, 
viſions, and other prodigies confirmed the me- 
lancholy prediction of Apollo. The impatient 
temper of Ariſtodemus made him withdraw, by a 


voluntary death, from the evils which threatened 
his country. The other leaders of greateſt re- 


nown had periſhed in the field. Ithome, deprived. 
of its principal ſupport, and inveſted more cloſely 


than before, was compelled, after a ſiege of five 
months, to ſubmit to the Now but irreſiſtible im- 


preſſions of famine. Such of its inhabitants as 
were entitled to the benefit of hoſpitality in Sicyon, 
Argos, or Arcadia, travelled with all poſſible ex- 
pedition into thoſe countries. The ſacred families, 
who were attached to the miniſtry of Ceres, ſought 
a ſecure refuge among the venerable prieſts of 
Eleuſis, in Attica. The greater part of the 
people diſperſed themſelves through the interior 
towns and villages, endeavouring, in the obſcurity 
of their ancient habitations, to clude "the induſtri- 
ous ſearch of an unrelenting enemy. | 

The Lacedæmonians, having "cham objained { 


poſſeſſion of the Meſſenian capital, diſcovered 


ſignal gratitude to their gods, fidelity to their 
allies, and cruelty to their enemies. Ithome was 


demoliſhed to the foundation. Of its ſpoil, three 


tripods were conſecrated to Amyclean Apollo. 
The firſt was adorned with the image of Venus, 
the ſecond with that of Diana, and the third with 
the figures of Ceres and Proſetpine. ＋ o the Aſ- 


16 Payſan. Medea. $ * l. vii. | 
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finians, who had aſſiſted them with peculiar alacrity CHAP : 
in the war, the Spartans gave that beautiful por- 9 


tion of the Meſſenian coaſt, which aſſumed, and 
long retained, the name of its new inhabitants. 
They rewarded the good intentions of the Meſ- 
ſenian Androcles, who, at the commencement of 
the war, had diſcovered. his partiality for Sparta, 
by beſtowing on his deſcendants the fertile diſtrict 
Hyamia. The reſt of the Meſſenian nation were 
treated with all the rigour of Spartan policy. They 
were obliged to take an oath of allegiance to their 
proud victors, to preſent them every year with 


half the produce of their ſoil, and, under pain of . 


the ſevereſt puniſhment, to appear in mourning 
habits, at the funerals of the, * kings and 
magiſtrates. 

After the cloſe of the firſt Meſſenian war, Greece 
appears, for ſeveral years, to have enjoyed an un- 
uſual degree of tranquillity. Peace promoted po- 
pulation; and the inhabitants of Peloponneſus 
continued to diffuſe their numerous colonies over 
the iſlands of Sicily and Corcyra, as well as over 
the ſouthern diviſion of Italy, afterwards known 
by the name of Magna Grzcia**. In this deli- 


cious country two conſiderable 3 were 


7 Pauſan. ibid. 
13 This name, as will be proved hereafter, denoted the Greek 
ſettlements both in Italy and Sicily. The colonies there became, in 


progreſs of time, perhaps more conſiderable than the mother-country. 


Their proceedings will be fully related in the following work; but 


not until their tranſactions enter into the general ſyſtem of Grecian 
politics, 


Vor. L 3 formed, 


278. 
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formed, about che ſume time, the one at Rhe⸗ 
gium, and the other at Tarentum. Rhegium, 
ſituate on the ſouthern extremity of the cohtinent; 
ſoon acquired the aſcendant over the neighbouring 
cities; and Tarentum, having become the moſt 


. powerful community on the eaſtern coaſt, had the 


honour of giving name to the ſpacious bay, which 
penetrates ſo deeply into Italy, that it almoſt unites 
the Tuſcan and the Ionian ſeas. 

The particular cauſes which occaſioned, or the 


various conſequences which attended, theſe ſeveral 


migrations, are not related in ancient hiſtory ; the 


Lacedæmonian eſtabliſhment at Tarentum was 


The Lace- 
dzmoni- 
ans found 


Tarentum 


in Italy. 


alone marked by ſuch circumſtances as have me- 


rited, on account of their ſingularity, to be handed 
down to ſucceeding ages. | 


During the ſecond expedition“ of the Spartans 
againſt Meſſenia, the army, conſiſting of the 
greater part of the citizens who had attained the 
military age, bound themſelves, by oath, not to 


return home until they had ſubdued their enemies. 


This engagement detained them ' ſeveral years in 


the field, during which Sparta, inhabited only by 


women, children, and helpleſs old men, produced 
no ſucceeding generation to ſupport the future 
glories of the republic. Senſible of this inconve- 
nience, which, in a warlike and ambitious ſtate, 


| furrounded by warlike and ambitious rivals, might 


7 "9 They had taken the ſame oath i in the firſt expedition: but it 


appears from Pauſanias, that they did not obſerve it. The ſenators 


upbraided the youth with cowardice and contempt of their oa 
adus xas vu ogxe viriganliar. PAUSAN. p. 28. 


have 
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have been productive of the moſt dangerous con- CHAP. 
ſequences, the ſenate recalled ſuch young men as, — 
having left their country before they had attained 
the military age, were not-under any obligation to 
keep the field; and enjoined: them to aſſociate 
mpegs with the married women, that the 
ty might thus be preſerved from decay and deſo- 
org The children born of theſe uſeful, though 
irregular connections, were diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of Partheniz; probably denoting the condi- 
tion of their mothers **. © They had no certain 
father; nor were they entitled, though citizens of 
Sparta, to any private inheritance. Theſe cir- 
cumſtances kept them a diſtin& body, the mem- 
bers of which were attached by the ſtricteſt friend- 
| ſhip to each other, and hoſtile to the reſt of the 
To community. 
This dangerous diſpoſition was ſtill farther en- 2828 
| creaſed by the imprudent behaviour of the Spar- Partheniae 
tans, who, on their return from the conqueſt of ud He- 
Meſſenia, treated the Partheniz with the moſt 
ſupercilious contempt. The young men could 
endure poverty and misfortune, but could not 
brook diſgrace. Their unhappy ſituation, and 
the impatience with which they ſubmitted to it, 
naturally connected them with the Helots, thoſe 
miſerable ſlaves whoſe juſt indignation ever prompt- 
t ed them to revolt from the cruel tyranny of their 
maſters. A conſpiracy was formed; the day; 


if 20 Haghma;. Filius natus ex ea, que . dueeretur, virgo 
non ou. ARISTOT. Polit, I. v. c. 7+ 


e | | N 2 place, 
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tee Partheniæ and Helots, armed with concealed 


daggers, and with the 'moſt hoſtile fury, ſhould 
retaliate, in the public aſſembly, their paſt ſuffer- 
ings and inſults on the unſuſpecting ſuperiority 


of the proud lords of Sparta. The time ap- 


proached, and the deſign was ripe for execution, 


when the preſident of the aſſembly ordered the 
cryer to proclaim, That none preſent ſhould 


throw up his cap (for that had been the ſignal 
appointed by the conſpirators) ; and thus clearly 


intimated that the plot had been diſcovered, and 
that the Spartans. were prepared to meet and to 
overcome the dangerous treachery of their de- 
pendants. We are not informed of the puniſh- 
ment inflicted on the Helots, or whether, as the 
conſpiracy had been laid open by one of their 
number, the merit of an individual was allowed 


to atone for the guilt of the ſociety. The Par- 


theniæ, however, were treated with a remarkable 
degree of lenity, ſuggeſted, probably, by the 
fears, rather than by the humanity of Sparta 


They were not only allowed to eſcape unpuniſhed 
from their native country, but furniſhed with every 


thing neceſſary for undertaking a ſucceſsful expe=- 
dition againſt the neighbouring coaſts ; and thus 
enabled to eſtabliſh themſelves. under their leader 
Phalantus, in the delightful receſſes of the Taren- 
tine gulph**. 


. 21 Ephor. apud Strub. 1. vi. = Piuſan, Poe. ; 
| The 
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The Spartans, when delivered from the 1 — 821 
of this formidable conſpiracy, enjdyed, above CO 
thirty years, domeſtic as well as public peace, nan 
until again diſturbed by the revolt of the Meſſe- N to 
nians. The diſhonourable conditions impoſed on G Olymp. 
that people, the toilſome labours to which moſt me 7 

of them were neceſſarily condemned, in order to P 
produce the expected tribute; the natural fertility 
of the ſoil, augmented by induſtry, and augment- 
ing in its turn the populouſneſs of the country ; all 
theſe cauſes conſpired to ſharpen their reſentment, 
to embitter their hoſtility, and to determine them, 
at every hazard, to expoſe their fortune to the de- 
ciſion of the ſword, The negligence of Sparta 
was favourable to the progreſs of rebellion, While 

- _ ſhe degraded the Meſſenians by the moſt humiliat- 
ing marks of ſervitude, ſhe allowed them, how- 
ever, to rebuild their cities, to aſſemble in the 
public places, and to communicate to each other 
their mutual grievances and complaints. To re-. 
ward the ſervices of Androcles, the Meſſenian 

| king, ſhe had beſtowed on his family the rich 

| province of Hyamia ; but the deſcendants of \that 
prince preferring the duties of patriotiſm to the 
dictates of gratitude, countenanced and encouraged 
the warlike diſpoſitions of his countrymen, The 
young men of Andania longed to take up arms. 
They were headed by Ariſtomenes, a youth de- 

ſcended from the ancient line of Meſſenian kings, 
5 adorned with the moſt extraordinary qualities of 
mind and body, and whoſe exploits, if inſtead of 
being ſung by Rhianus, and related by Pauſanias, 

| N 3 they 
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1: nA P. they had been deſeribed by Xenophon, or cele- 


— brated by Homer, would place him in the firft 
rank of Grecian heroes. 


— aſ- - In entering upon this memorable war, the Mef- 


fem the ſenians conſulted the dictates of prudence, at the 


a= gr wn fame time that they indulged the motives of ani- 


duians. moſity and ambition. Before diſcovering their 


intention to take arms, they diſpatched meſſengers 
to the Arcadians and Argives, intimating their 
inclination to throw off the yoke of Sparta, pro- 
vided they could depend on the hearty aſſiſtance 
of their ancient allies. The Argives and Arca- 
dians were naturally enemies to their warlike and 
ambitious | neighbours; and, at this particular 
zuncture, the enmity of the former towards Sparta 
was, by recent injuries, kindled into reſentment. 
Both nations confirmed, by the moſt flattering 
promiſes, the reſolution of the Meſſenians, who, 
with uncommon unanimity and concert, ſought 
deliverance from the N. de W oe their 

tyrants. 
The battle The firſt engagement was 8 at D | 

WO. village of Meſſenia. The ſoldiers, on both ſides, 

| behaved, with equal bravery; the victory was 
Bravery doubtful; but Ariſtomenes, the Meſſenian, ac- 


ur Hager quired unrivalled glory and renown. On the field 


Ariſtome- 


my of battle he was ſaluted king by the admiring gra- 
| titude of his countrymen. He declined, however, 
the dangerous honours of royalty, declaring him 

ſelf ſatisfied with the appellation of General, which, | 


in that age, implied a ſuperiority in martial exer- 
ciſes, as well as in the knowledge of war, and in 


5 
$ 
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to retrieve the. deſperate affairs of his country, 
deſerves to be for ever remembered and admired. 
Senſible how much depended on the auſpicious 
beginning of the war, he immediately marched to 
Sparta; entered the city, which was neither walled 
nor lighted, during night; and ſuſpended in the 
temple of Minerva a buckler, inſcribed with his 
name, as a monument of his ſucceſs againſt the 


enemy, and an offering to procure the goog-will 
of that warlike goddeſs. | 


The hardineſs of this exploit was rivalled by the 
ſingular intrepidity of his companions Panormus 


and Gonippus. While the Lacedzmonians cele- 


brated, in their camp, the feſtival of their heroes 
Caſtor and Pollux, the two youths of Andania, 
mounted on fiery ſteeds, with lances in their hands, 


183. 


the experience of command. The Meſſenian ex- c Py : 
celled in all theſe, and poſſeſſed, beſides, a degree — 
of military enthuſiaſm, which, as it was employed 


The ſingu- 
larexploits 
of Panor- 
mus and 


Gonippus. 


and a purple mantle flowing over their white veſt- . - 


ments, preſented themſelves in the midſt of the 
joyous aſſembly. The ſuperſtitious crowd, diſ- 
ſolved in mirth and wine, imagined that their hea- 
venly protectors had appeared in a human form, in 


order to grace the feſtival eſtabliſhed in their ho- 


nour**, As they approached, unarmed, to pay their 
obeiſance to the divine brothers of Helen, the 
young Meſſenians nn their ſpears, attacked 


23 Pauſanias, p. 266. W ſurpriſing this credulity may 


appear in the preſent age, it is atteſted by the moſt unqueſtionable 


evidence, Striking inſtances of it will occur in later periods of the 
Greek hiſtory. | | 


F N4 l the 
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win = Tl the multitude with irreſiſtible fury, gew them with 
. their weapons, or trod them down with their 
horſes, and, before the aſſembly recovered from 
its ſurpriſe and conſternation, ſet out, in triumph, 

on their return to Andania. 


"The'Spar- Theſe exploits, and others of a ſimilar kind, 
ee which are not particularly recorded, were ſufficient 
_,_avere- to alarm the fears of the Spartans, and to make 
the oracle. them ſeek the advice of Apollo. The oracle, when 
conſulted by what means they might change the 
ſucceſs of the war, ordered them to demand a 


Olymp. general from Athens ; a reſponſe highly mortify- 
A. ** ing to the high Spartan ſpirit, as their own kings, 
deſcended from Hercules, were the conſtitutional 
commanders af their armies. In compliance, 
however, with the mandate of the god, the haugh- 
tineſs of Sparta was obliged to make a requeſt 

which the jealouſy of Athens durſt not venture to 
Tho ny refuſe. The Athenians, when informed of the 
them Tyr- oracle, immediately diſpatched to Sparta, Tyrtæus, 
us, the a man who, like every Athenian citizen, had, in- 

deed, borne arms, but who had never been dif- 

. tinguiſhed by any rank in the army. He was 

chiefly known to his fellow-citizens as a poet; a 

character in which he has been juſtly admired by 


ſucceeding ages“ . Among the 8 Partans, how- 
34 Inſgnis Homerus, 
Tyrtæuſque mares animos in martia bella, 

Verfbus exacuit. Hon. 
Three poems of Tyrtzus, containing the praiſe of valour, are pre- 
ſerved in Stobæus ; a fourth, on the ſame ſubject, in the ouly oration | 
now remaining of Lycurgus the Athenian orator, the friend and [4 


rival of Demoſthenes. A few detached couplets 2 alſo be read 
in ne and Pauſanias. 
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ever, he was regarded as the ſacred meſſenger of c HAP, 
the divinity ; and his verſes were ſuppoſed to con- . 


vey the inſtructions and ſentiments inſpired by his 
heaven protector. 

The heroic valour of Ariſtomenes long conti- 
quel to prevail againſt the force of the oracle, as 
well as againſt all the other enemies of Meſſenia. 
He defeated the Spartans: in three ſucceſſive en- 


Succeſs of 
the Meſſe. 
nians un- 
der their 
heroic A 


riſtomenes. 


gagements, the circumſtances of which are ſo 


ſimilar, that they have frequently been confounded 
with each other. They were all fought in the 
plain of Stenyclara, and the moſt remarkable at a 
place called the Boar's Monument, from a tradi- 
tion that Hercules had anciently ſacrificed there an 
animal of that ſpecies. The Meſſenians were rein- 
forced by the aſſiſtance of their allies of Elis and 


Slicyon, as well as of Argos and Arcadia. The 


Spartans were followed by the Corinthians, their 
ancient confederates, and by the citizens of Le- 
prea, who choſe to ſeek the protection of Sparta, 
rather than ſubmit to the government of Elis. 
The combined army was commanded by Anax- 
ander the Spartan king, whoſe influence, however, 
was rivalled by the authority of Hecatzus the di- 
viner, and of Fyrtæus the poet. The Meſſenians 
had not a poet worthy of being oppoſed to Tyr- 
tæus; but the predictions of their diviner Theocles 


were able, on ſome occaſions, to promote or to 


reſtrain the ardour of Ariſtomenes himſelf. 


The ſucceſs of the engagement was chiefly 


owing to the ſpirited exertion of the Meſſenian 
general. At the head of a ſmall band of choſen 


Com- 
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en * companions, he charged the principal diviſion of 
Ee the Spartan army, commanded by the king in 


this engagement, almoſt exceed belief. Pauſan, 


perſon. The reſiſtance was obſtinate, and laſted ' 
for ſeveral hours. When the Spartans began to 
give way, Ariſtomenes ordered a new body of 


troops to complete his ſucceſs, to rout and purſue 
the enemy. He, with his little but. determined 


band, attacked a fecond diviſion of the Lacedz- 


monians, which ſtill continued firm in its poſt. 


Having compelled theſe alfo to retreat, he, with 
amazing rapidity, turned the valour of his troops 


_ againſt a third, and then againſt a fourth bri- 
gade **, both of which giving ground, the whole 


army was put to flight, and purſued with great 
ſlaughter. The merit of theſe atchievements was, 
on the return of Ariſtomenes, celebrated with 
great pomp at Andania. ' The men received their 
favourite hero with joyous acclamations ; and their 
women, ſtrowing his way with flowers, ſung in his 
praiſe a ſtanza that has reached modern times, 
expreſſing, with elegant ſimplicity, the glorious 
victory obtained over the Lacedæmonians. 


The tribute of juſt applauſe paid to the virtues 5 


* 


of Ariſtomenes inſpired him with a generous am- 


bition to deſerve the ſincereſt gratitude of his 
countrymen. With unremitting activity he con- 


25 Pauſanias acknowledges that the exploits "ſn, Ther in 


tinued, with his little band of faithful adherents, 


eſſen, There is 


a remarkable coincidence in the character and atchieyements, as well | | 


as in the ſituation, of Ariſtomenes, and thoſe of the celebrated Scottiſh 
patriot Wallace. Vid. Buchan, Hiſt, $cot, I. viii. paſſim, | 


to 
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defenceleſs villages, and to carry the inhabitant ?? 


into ſervitude. The towns of Pharæ, Carya, and 
Egila ſucceſſively experienced the fatal effects of 
his ravages. In the firſt, he found a conſiderable 
booty, in money and commodities; in the ſe- 


cond, he found a booty ſtill more precious, the 


daughters of the principal inhabitants dancing in 
the chorus of Diana, whom he honourably pro- 
tected againſt the licentious violence of his fol- 
lowers, and reſtored, uninjured, for the ranſom 
offered by their parents. After attacking Egila, 
Ariſtomenes met with an unexpected check from 
the enthuſiaſm of the Spartan matrons, who were 
offering | ſacrifice to Ceres in a neighbouring 


- . temple, long held in peculiar veneration. As 


ſoon as they perceived the approach of the enemy, 
the women, who, according to the inſtitutions of 
Lycurgus, had been trained to all the manly ex- 
erciſes of the other ſex, iſſued forth from the 
temple, and aſſailing the Meſſenians with knives, 
hatchets, burning torches, and the other inſtru- 
ments of ſacrifice, threw them into diſorder, 
wounded ſeveral of the ſoldiers, and ſeized the 
perſon of their commander. Next day, however, 
Ariſtomenes was delivered from captivity, through 
the good offices of Archidamea, prieſteſs of 
Ceres, whoſe ſuſceptible heart had long admired 
and loved the merit and renown of the brave Meſ- 
ſenian. | 

The amazing ſucceſs of the Meſſenians, which, 


The Spar- 


ta - 
in the courſe of three years, had been interrupted AT ; 
, only Tyrtæus. 
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CHAP. only by this inconſiderable accident, diſpoſed, the 


Spartan kings to abandon the war, and to allow 
their enemies to enjoy the honour and advantages 


which they had ſo bravely earned. This reſolajon 


was” approved by the ſenate and aſſembly. The 


_ allies of Sparta readily adopted the ſame opinion. | 
Tyrtæus alone oppoſed the diſgraceful meaſure, 
with all the force of his authority, The ſacred 


character of the bard, with the divine influence of 


his poetry, | prevailed; and the Spartans again 
entered Meſſenia with an army, as numerous and 
powerful as any they had before collected. But at 


ſight of the Meſſenian troops, headed by Ariſto- 
menes, they were thrown into new conſternation. 
The dreaded proweſs of their heroic antagoniſt, 
which they had ſo often and fo fatally experienced, 
continually preſented itſelf to their minds; and 


the inſpired arts of Tyrtæus were again neceſſary 


to. reſiſt the increaſing panic. A ſecond time he 
reviyed their drooping courage, While he expatiated 
on the glory of ancient warriors; the magnanimity 
of deſpiſing fortune; the praiſe and honours of * 
yalour ; the joys and rewards of victory“. Theſe 

ſentiments, dictated by the true ſpirit of heroiſm, 


fired their minds with martial ardour. Diſregard- 


ing the ſweets of life, they longed for an honour- 


able death. One conſideration only (ſuch was the 
ſuperſtition of ancient times) damped the generous 


warmth that animated their ſouls. In an engage- | 
ment, which there was every reaſon to believe | 


| = Tyrtæus, p. 2 and 3. edit. Glaſg. | 
would 
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would be fought with the moſt obſtinate valour on 
both ſides,” what crowds of warriors muſt fall, 
whoſe bodies, heaped together in horrid confuſion, 
could not be recognized by their friends, or obtain, 
with due ſolemnity, the facred rites of funeral! 
This melancholy thought, which chilled the boldeſt 
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heart with religious horror, might have formed an 


inſurmountable obſtacle to their ſucceſs, had not 
their terrors been removed by the prudent miſ- 


ſionary of Apollo. By the advice of Tyrtzus, 


each ſoldier tied a token, inſcribed with his name 
and deſignation, round his right arm, by means of 
which his body, however disfigured”, might be 
known to his friends and kindred. Thus fortified 


of men who preferred death to'a defeat, they ruſh- 
ed forward to attack their dreaded, * tutherto 
victorious, foes. 
The Meſſenian general had a his forces 
at a place called the Great Ditch, from which this 
engagement has been called the battle of the 


Trenches **. The national ſtrength was reinforced 


by a conſi ered body of Arcadian troops, com- 


againſt the only illuſion that could alarm the minds 


The battle 


of the 
Trenches, 


manded by their king Ariſtocrates, to whoſe - 


treachery, as much as to their own valour, the 
| Spartans were indebted for the victory. 


Ihe Spartans, though poſſeſſed of little private Treachery 
wealth, had a conſiderable public treaſure, with — ma 


which they early began to bribe thoſe whom they 


27 Confuſa corporum lineamenta, Jus rix. 
90 Polybius, bd iv. Strabo, I. viii. 
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deſpaired to conquer. With this, perhaps, on 
many former occaſions, they had tempted the 
avarice of Ariſtocrates, who, from want of oppor- 
tunity rather than of inclination to betray, had 


hitherto maintained his fidelity inviolate. Bur 
| When he perceived the unuſual ardour which ani- 


mated the enemy; and reflected, that if, without 
his concurrence, victory ſhould declare itſelf on 


their fide, he might for ever be deprived of an 


occaſion to earn the wages of his intended iniquity, 


he determined to abandon his ancient allies, and 
to enſure ſucceſs to the Lacedæmonians. In ſight 


of the two armies he explained and exaggerated to 


his troops the advantageous poſition of the Spar- 
tans; the difficulty of a retreat, in caſe they them- 


ſelves were obliged to give ground; and the in- 


auſpicious omens which threatened deſtruction to 
Meſſenẽ. In order to avoid the ruin ready to 
overtake their allies, he commanded his men to be 


prepared to follow him on the firſt ſignal for the 
engagement. When the charge was ſounded, and 


the Meſſenians were preparing to reſiſt the firſt 
onſet af the enemy, Ariſtocrates led off his Arca- 


dians; and, to make his defection more apparent, 
croſſed the whole Meſſenian army. The Meſſe- 
nians, confounded with a treachery ſo bold and 
manifeſt, almoſt forgot that they were contending 
againſt the Spartans, Many forſook their ranks, 
and ran after the Arcadians, ſometimes conjuring 
them to return to their duty, and ſometimes re- 
proaching them with their prefidious ingratitude, { 1 
Their intreaties and inſults were alike vain; their 


army 


1 
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army was ſurrounded almoſt on every ade; the 
little band of Ariſtomenes alone, with pertinacious 
valour, reſiſting the efforts, and breaking through 
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the embattled ſquadrons, of the enemy. Their - 


example encouraged others of their countrymen to 
effect an eſcape by equal bravery ; but, in attempt- 
ing this dangerous meaſure, the greater part of the 


ſoldiers periſhed, as well as the generals Androcles, 


Phintas, and Phanas, perſons deſcended. from-the 
ancient ſtock of Meſſenian nobility, and who, next 


to Ariſtomenes, formed the principal ornament 


and defence of their declining country. 
Among the republics of ancient Greece, the fate 
of a nation often depended on the event of a battle. 
The contention was not between mercenary troops, 
who regarded war as a trade, which they carried 


on merely from intereſt, without emulation or re- 


ſentment. The citizens of free communities fought 
for their liberties and fortunes, their wives, and 
children, and for every object held dear or valuablr 


among men. In ſuch a ſtruggle they exerted the 
utmoſt efforts of their animoſity as well as of their 


ſtrength; nor did the conflict ceaſe, till. the one 


party had reduced the other to extremity. It was 
not extraordinary, therefore, that after the bloody 


battle of the Trenches, the Meſſenians ſhould be 


unable to keep the field. Ariſtomenes, however, 


determined, while he preſerved his life, to main- 


tain his independence. With this view he col- 


leted the miſerable remains of his unfortunate _ 


troops; afſembled the ſcattered inhabitants of the 
open country ; abandoned the cities and villages on 


J 
; 
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himſelf in- 


to the for- 


| treſs of 


ravages the 


Spartan 


tterritories; 
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the plain to the mercy of the vidtors;/ and ſeized, 
with his little army, the ſtrong fortreſs of Eira, 
ſituate among the mountains which riſe along the 
ſouthern ſhore of Meſſenia, defended on the north 
by the river Neda, and open only on the ſouth to- 


. wards the harbours of Pylus and Methone, which 


offered it a plentiful ſupply of _ fiſh, and other 
neceſſary proviſions. 


In this ſituation the gallant Meſſenian reſiſted, 
for eleven years, the efforts of the Spartans, 'who 


. endeavoured, with unremitting induſtry, to gain 


poſſeſſion of the fortreſs. Nor was he fatisfied 
with defending the place; on various occafions he 
made vigorous and ſucceſsful fallies againſt the be- 
ſiegers. With a body of three hundred Meſſenians, 
of tried valour and fidelity, he, at different times, 


- over-ran the Spartan territories, and plundered ſuch 


cities as were either weakly garriſoned or negli- 1 
gently defended. In order to put a ſtop to incur- 
fions equally diſhonourable and deſtructive, the 
Spartans ordered their frontier to be laid waſte, and 


thus rendered incapable of affording ſubſiſtence to 


the enemy. But they themſelves were the firſt to 
feel the inconveniency of this meaſure. As the 
lands towards that frontier were the moſt fertile in 
the province, and the crops in other parts had 


failed through the inclemency of the ſeaſon, the 


Spartans were threatened with all the calamities of 


flamine; to which the proprietors of the waſted 


grounds, deprived of their harveſts by a rigorous | 
injunction of the ſtate, were prepared to add the 
horrors of a ſedition. Tyrtæus dif) played, on this 

"BEE - occaſion, 
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peaſing the angry tumult, and teaching the Spar- — 


tans patiently to bear, in the ſervice of their coun- 

try, the loſs of fortune, as well as of Iiſe. 
While the enemy were diſturbed by theſe com- 
motions, Ariſtomenes ſet out from Eira, with his 
favourite band, and, marching all night, arrived 
by day-break at Amyclæ, a Lacedæmonian city, 


ſituate on the banks of the Eurotas, at the diſtance 


of a few miles from the capital. Having entered 
the place without reſiſtance, he carried off a con- 


ſiderable booty in ſlaves and merchandiſe, and re- 
turned to his mountains, before the Spartans, | 
though appriſed of his incurſion, could arrive to 


the aſſiſtance of their neighbours. | 
A continued ſeries of ſuch exploits, carried on 


with equal ſucceſs, inſpired into the Meſſenians a 


degree of confidence, which had almoſt proved 
fatal to their cauſe. Neglecting that celeriry, and 


thoſe precautions, to which they owed their paſt 


Ariſtome... 
nes taken 


he | 


advantages, they began to continue ſo long in the 


field, that the Spartans found an opportunity to 
intercept their return, The little band of Ariſto- 
menes behaved with. its uſual gallantry, and long 
defended itſelf againſt far ſuperior numbers, headed 
by the two kings of Sparta. The commander, 
after receiving many wounds, was taken priſoner ; 
and, with fifty of his braveſt companions, carried 
in chains to the Lacedzmonian capital. The re- 


ſentment of that republic againſt thoſe who had 


inflicted on her ſuch dreadful. calamities, was not 


do be gratified by an Oy puniſhment. After 
much 


Vo, I. 
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much deliberation, the priſoners were thrown, alive, 


. ins the Ceada; a profound cavern, which was 


Thrown 
into the 
Ceada, 


commonly employed as a receptacle for the” moſt 
atrocious criminals. All the companions of Ariſ- 


tomenes were killed by the fall; he alone was pre- 


| ſerved by an accident, which, though natural 


enough in itſelf; has been disfigured by many fa- 


His won- 
derful 
8 
and eſcape. 


bulous circumſtances . The Spartans, who joved 
valour even in an enemy, permitted him, at his 
earneſt deſire, to be buried with his ſhield; a wea- 
pon of defence held in peculiar veneration by the 
Grecian ſoldiers. As he:deſcended into the deep 
cavity, the edge or boſs of his ample buckler, 
ſtriking againſt the ſides of the pit, broke the 
force of the fall, and faved his life. Two days he 
continued in this miſerable dungeon, amidſt the 
ſtench and horror of dead bodies, his face covered 


with his cloak, waiting the ſlow approaches of cer- 


tain death. The third day (at day-break) he 


heard a noiſe, and looking up, perceived a fox de- 


vouring the mangled remains of his companions. 
He allowed the animal to approach him, and 


catching hold of it with one hand, while he de- 
fended himſelf againſt its bite with the other, he 
determined to follow wherever it ſhould conduct 
him. The fox drew towards a chink in the rock, 
by which he had entered the cavity, and through 
which he intended to get out. Ariſtomenes then 


2 An 1 it is ſaid, flew to his relief, which aroſe from his 
having a ſpread eagle on his ſhield. Pauſanias ſays, he faw the ſhield, 
which was preſerved jn _ ſubterraneous chapel of nn at 
Labedea. 
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gave liberty to his guide, whom he followed with CHAP. 
much difficulty, ſcrambling through the paſſag 
which had been opened for his deliverance... He 
immediately took the road of Eira, and was re- 
ceived with pleaſing aſtoniſhment OG his tranſ- 
ported com 
The news of his PS aw were ohm He ſur» 
veyed to Sparta by ſome Meſſenian deſerters, whoſe Passanten 
information on ſuch a ſubject was not more cre- camp. - 
dited, than if they had brought intelligence of one 
riſen from the dead. But, in the ſpace of a few . 
days, the exploits of Ariſtomenes convinced the 
incredulity of the Spartans. He was informed by 
his ſcouts, that the Corinthians had ſent a power- 
ful reinforcement to the beſiegers; that theſe troops 
I I - were ſtill on their march, obſerving no order or 
; diſcipline in the day, and encamping during night 
| without guards or centinels. A general leſs active 
and leſs enterpriſing, would not have neglected ſo 
favourable an occaſion of annoying the enemy. 
But Ariſtomenes alone was capable of effecting 
this purpoſe by the means which were now em- 
- ployed. That no appearance of danger might 
: alarm the negligence of the Corinthians, he ſet out 
K unattended , waited their approach in conceal- 
4 ment, attacked their camp in the dead of night, 
n 


marked his route with blood, and returning loaded 


2 The exploit of 1 often oblige us to remember the 


is expreſſion in Pauſanias, p- 244 3 Agrouan J. wa Pac: ame- 
q, bert, wc 74 v dhe be e v. « That he did more than ſeems 
at « ed poſſible for any one man.“ | 
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3 Hecutompbonia; a ſacrifice of an hundred victims, 
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with ſpoils to un, offered to Meſſenian Jove the 


which. he alone was entitled to perform, who with 
his own hand had killed an hundred of his ene- 


mies. . This was the third time the Meſſenian 0 


had celebrated the ſame tremendous rite.” 


The Lace. 


dæmoni- 


Ans trea- 
cherouſſy 
admitted 
into Eira. 


Eleven years had the vigorous and perſevering 
efforts of a ſingle man prolonged the deſtiny of 
Eira. Ariſtomenes might have ſtill withſtood the 


impetuous ardour of the Spartans, but he could 


not withſtand the unerting oracles of Apollo, which 


predicted the fall of the devoted city. The pur- 


poſe of the gods, however, was accompliſhed, not 


by open force, but by the ſecret treachery of a 


Lacedzmonian adulterer. This Lacedzmonian 
was the ſlave of Emperamus, a Spartan, who in 


the field yielded the poſt of honour only to the 


kings. The perfidious ſlave had eſcaped to the 
enemy with his property, and had formed 


an intrigue with a Meſſenian woman, whom he 


to guard the citadel. 


viſited as often as her huſband was called in his turn 


Amidſt the miſerable joys of 
their infamous commerce the lovers were one night 


diſturbed by the huſband, who loudly claimed 
_ admittance, which however he did not obtain 


till his wife had concealed the adulterer. When 


the wife, with the moſt inſidious flattery, enquir- 
ing by what exceſs of good fortune ſhe was bleſſed 


with her huſband's unexpected return, the ſimple 


| Meſſenian related, that the inclemency of the wea- 


ther had driven the ſoldiers from their poſts, the 
wind and thunder and rain being ſo violent that 


it 


wan Ae. Anat. 
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longer uncovered on the high grounds; nor eould —— 


their deſertion be attended with any bad conſe- 


quences either to themſelves or to their country, 


as Ariſtomenes was prevented by a recent wound 


from walking the rounds as uſual, and as it could 


not be expected that the Spartans ſnould venture 


an attack againſt the citadel during the obſcurity 
and horror of a tempeſt. The Lacedæmonian 
ſlave overheard this recital, and thus obtained a 
piece of intelligence, which he well knew might 
not only atone for his paſt crimes, but entitle him 


to gratitude from his ancient maſter. He cau- 


tiouſly eſcaped: from his concealment, and. fought 
with the utmoſt celerity the Spartan camp. Net- 


ther of the kings being then preſent, the command 


belonged to Emperamus, who readily pardoned the 
fortunate treachery of a ſervant that had afforded 


him the means of obtaining the higheſt object of 


his ambition. Notwithſtanding the ſlipperineſs of 


the ſteep aſcent, the Spartans, by the direction of 


the ſlave, mounted the unguarded citadel, and ob- 
tained poſſeſſion of all the principal poſts, before 
the Meſſenians became ſenſible of their danger. 

As ſoon as it was known that the enemy had 
entered into the city, Ariſtomenes, accompanied 
by the warlike prophet Theocles, together with 


Obſtinate 
defence of 


that place, 


their reſpective ſons Gorgus and Manticles, endea- 


voured to animate the deſpair of their fellow- 


citizens, and to make them defend to the laſt ex- 


tremity, - the little ſpot of ground to which they 


could yet apply the endearing name of country. 


O 3 Such 
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ra ber were the-terrort und confiificn. of 


IV. 


tee night (the darkneſs, thunder, and tempeſt, 


Olymp. 
xxvii. 2. 
A. C. 671. 


being rendered ſtill more dreadful by the preſence 
of an armed enemy), that it was impoſſible to 
form the Meſſenians into any order of battle that 


might enable them to act with concert or effect. 


As the morning dawned, they ſaw the danger 


more diſtinctly than before, and the impoſſibility 


of any other aſſiſtance than what may be derived 
from deſpair. They determined, at every hazard, 
to attack and penetrate the Spartan battalions. 
Even the women armed themſelves with tiles, with 
ſtones, with every weapon that preſented itſelf to 
their fury. They lamented that the violence of 
the wind prevented them from mounting to the 
roofs of the houſes, which they had purpoſed to 
throw down on the enemy; and declared that they 

would rather be buried under the ruins of their 

country, than dragged in captivity to Sparta. 
Such generous reſolutions ought to have retarded 
the fate of Meſſenè; but it ſeemed impoſſible to 
fight againſt ſuperior numbers, aided by the ele- 
ments, and by the manifeſt partiality of the gods; 


for the thunder happening on the right. of the Spar- 


tans, afforded them an auſpicious omen of future 
victory, and preſented to the Meſſenians the fad 
proſpect of impending calamities. 

Theſe circumſtances, ſo favourable to the Spar- 
tans, were improved by the prudence of Hecatus 
the diviner, who adviſed that the ſoldiers Who 
compoſed the laſt ranks, as they could not be 
brought up to the attack, ſhould be remanded to 

the 
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the camp; and after refreſning . with CRAP, 
ſleep. and nouriſhment, recalled to the aſſiſtance of Ws... 
their countrymen, Thus, without depriving them- 
ſelves of preſent ſtrength, the Spartans provided. 
for a future ſupply of freſh troops; while the Meſ- 
ſenians, engaged in continual action with the aſſail- 
ants, were obliged at the ſame time to combat 8 
cold, ſleep, fatigue, and hunger. For three days 
and nights they withſtood the combined force of 
theſe finally irreſiſtible enemies; and when at 
length they began to give way, the diviner Theo- 
cles threw himſelt into the midſt of the Spartans, 
crying out, That they were not always to be 
s victorious, nor the Meſſenians always to be their 
« ſlaves. Such was the will of the gods! who, 
e commanded. him to periſh in the wreck of a2 
country, which, in a future age, was deſtined to 
«' riſe from its ruins,” 

It might have been expected that the patriotiſm Arifeme. 
of Ariſtomenes. would have choſen the ſame ho- Pro pa 
nourable occaſion of expiring with the freedom of remnant of 
his republic. But the general preferred life for he Melb 
the ſake of defending the e wal remnant of a com- wards Ar- 

munity, which, he flattered himſelf, would be i im- B 
mortal, not only from the prediction of Theocles, | 
but from another circumſtance equally important. 

When the downfal of Eira was foretold by the 

oracle. of Apollo, the prudent chief had removed 
| to a place of ſecurity ſome ſacred pledges believed 
do contain the fate of Meſſens. - Theſe myſterious 
\ | fecurities conſiſted of thin plates of lead, rolled 
| up in the form of a volume, on which was en- 
Bs O4 gtaved 
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cans the goddeſſes Ceres and Proſerpine. Having con- 


cealed in mount Ithomè this invaluable monument, 
which had been delivered down in veneration 
from the remoteſt antiquity, Ariſtomenes deter- 


mined never to deſpair of the fortune, or to _ 


fake the intereſts of his country. Although he 
perceived, therefore, that it was now become ne- 
ceſſary to relinquſh Eira, he did not, on this ac- 
count, abandon the ſafety of its remaining citizens. 
In order to preſerve them, the only expedient 
that could be employed, with any hopes of ſuc- 
ceſs, was the ſounding a retreat, and the 


into one body ſuch of his ſoldiers as were not al- 


ready too far engaged with the Spartans. Having 
accompliſhed this meafure, he placed the women 
and children in the centre of the battalion, and 
committed the command of the rear to Gorgus 
and Manticles. He himſelf conducted the van, 
and marching towards the enemy with his ſpear 


... Equally poized, and with well-regulated valour, 


Their kind 


reception 
in that 


ſnewed, by his mien and countenance, that he was 
reſolved to defend to the laſt extremity the little 


remnant” of the Meſſenian ſtate. The Spartans, 
as directed by Hecatus the diviner, opened their 
ranks, and allowed them to paſs unhurt, judiciouſly 
avoiding to irritate their deſpair. The Meſſe- 
nians abandoned their city, and in mournful Hence 
marched towards Arcadia. 

As the wars of the Grecian republics were more | 
bloody and deſtructive than thoſe of modern times, 
ſo were their alliances more generous and ſincere. 

When 
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— Arcadiine wore nns of che raking Cnr. 
of Eira, they travelled in great numbers towards . 
the frontiers of their kingdom, carrying with them 
victuals, clothing, and all things neceſſary to the 
relief of the unfortunate fugitives ;- whom having - 
met at mount Lycæa, they invited into their cities, 
offered to divide with them their lands, and to 
give them their daughters in marriage. 
The generous ſympathy of the Arcadians ani- Ariftome- 
ranged Ariſtomenes to an exploit, the . boldneſs: of nh e 
. which little correſponded with the depreſſion inci- bree 
dent to his preſent fortune. He had only fire 
hundred ſoldiers whoſe activity and ſtrength were 
ſtill equal to their valour; and theſe he commanded, | 
in the preſence of his allies, to march ſtraightway | 
to Sparta, Three hundred Arcadians deſired to 
| ſhare the glory of this ſpirited. enterprize ; and it 
was hoped, that as the greater part of the Lace- 
dzmonians were employed in plundering Eira, this 
{mall but yaliant body of men might make a deep 
impreſſion on a city deprived of its uſual defence. | 
The arrangements for this purpoſe were taken with Treachery 
the Arcadian king Ariſtocrates, whoſe behaviour 10 bes. 
at the battle of the Trenches had occaſioned the of Arte- 
defeat of the Meſſenians, and whoſe artifice ak 
ſince perſuaded them, that his ſhameful behaviour 
on that day was the effect of panic terror, not of y 
perfidious intention. A ſecond time the trench» 
rous Arcadian betrayed the cauſe of his 


and its alles. Having retarded the execution 2 


_ ik 
N Ariſto- 
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„ Ariftomenes's project, on pretence that the appear- 
. ance of the entrails was unfavourable, he difpatch- 
Olymp. ed a confidential flave to Sparta, who difcovered 


A. C. 67. the imminent danger threatening that republic to 
2 Anaxander the Lacedæmonian king. The ſlave 


e 


vas intercepted on his return, carrying a letter from 
that prince, in which he acknowledged the faithful 
ſervices of his ancient benefactor. Upon the diſ- 
covery of this letter, which totally diſconcerted the 
intended enterprize againſt Sparta, the Arcadians, 
frantic with diſappointment and rage, ſtoned to 
death the perfidious traitor who diſgraced the name 
of king. The Meſſenians joined not in the -exe- 
cution of this fubſtantial act of juſtice. Watching 
the countenance of Ariſtomenes, whoſe authority 
was equally powerful in the council and in the field, 
they obſerved, that inſtead of being agitated by 
reſentment, it was ſoftened by grief. The hero 
| felt the deepeſt melancholy, on reflecting that 
the only deſign was now rendered abortive, by 
which he could ſoon hope to avenge the wrongs 
of his country. Both nations teſtified the moſt 
ſignal deteſtation of the character of Ariſtoerates. 
The Arcadians extinguiſhed his name, and ex- 
tirpated his whole race. The Meſſenians erected 
a column near the temple. of Lyczan Apollo 
(fo named from mount Lycæa, on the confines 
of Arcadia), with an inſcription, ſetting forth 
his crime and puniſhment ; aſſerting the impoſ- 
fibility of concealing treacherous baſeneſs from 
the inveſtigation of Time, and the penetrating 


„ 


a 
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bleſs. the land of Arcadia. ; 


Thus ended the ſecond Meſſenian war, in ha 
autumn. of the year fix hundred and ſeventy-one 


before Chriſt. The fugitive Meſſenians experi- 


enced various fortunes. The aged and infirm 


_ were treated by the Arcadians, among whom they 


continued to reſide, with all the cordial attention 
of ancient hoſpitality. The young and enter- 
priſing took leave of their benefactors, and under 
the conduct of Ariſtomenes repaired to Cylenè, 
an harbour belonging to the Eleans. Agreeably 
to the information which they had received, they 
found in that place their countrymen of Pylus and 
Methonè, with whom they conſulted about the 


means of acquiring new eſtabliſhments. It was 


determined, by the advice of their Elean friends, 
not to undertake any expedition for this purpoſe 
until the return of ſpring, when they ſhould again 
convene in full aſſembly, finally to conclude this 


important deliberation. Having met at the time 


appointed, they. agreed unanimouſly. to- commit 


their future fortunes to the wiſdom and paternal | 
care of Ariſtomenes, who declared his opinion for | 
eſtabliſhing a diſtant colony, but declined the ho- 


nour of conducting it in perſon, and named for 
this office the brave Meſſenian youths Gorgus and 


1 The nferpin is preſerved i Polybius, 1. iv. and by Pau» 
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Manticles. The former of theſe inhe riting his. 
father's er vga Sparta, adviſed his — £ 
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6 8 men to take poſſeſſion of the iſland of Zacynthus, 
r - which, from its ſituation in the Ionian ſea, lay 


conveniently for haraſſing the maritime parts' of 
Laconia. Manticles propoſed a different opinion, 
obſerving that the iſland of Sardinia, though leſs 


advantageouſly ſituate for the purpoſes of revenge, 


was far better adapted to ſupply the neceſſary com- 
forts of life; and that the Meſſenians, if once 
ſettled in that large and beautiful iſland, would 
ſoon forget the calamities which Sparta had in- 
flicted on them. It is uncertain whether motives 


ol vengeance or utility would have prevailed with 


the Meſſenians; for before any reſolution was 
taken on this important ſubject, a meſſenger. ar- 
rived from Rhegium, then governed by Anaxilas, 
a prince deſcended from the royal houſe of Meſſenia, 
who invited his wandering countrymen to a ſafe 


and honourable retreat in his dominions. When, 


agreeably to this invitation, they arrived at Rhe- 
gium, Anaxilas informed them, that his ſubjects 
were continually haraſſed by the piratical depreda- 
tions of the Zancleans, an Eolian colony“, who = 
poſſeſſed a delightful territory on the 8 | 


coaſt. With the aſſiſtance of the Meſſenians it 


would be eaſy (he obſerved) to deſtroy that neſt 
of pirates; a meaſure by which the city of Rhe- 

gium might be delivered from very troubleſome 
neighbours, and the Meſſenians enabled to eſta- 
bliſh themſelves in the moſt delicious ſituation of 


the whole Sicilian coaſt. The propoſal was re- | 


33 Thucydid. E 


ceived 
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ceived with alacrity ; the armament failed ber Si- 0 eng P. 
cily; the Zancleans were beſieged by ſea and 


land. When they perceived that part of their 
wall was deſtroyed, and that they could derive no 
advantage from continuing in arms, they took 
refuge in the temples of their gods. Even from 
theſe reſpected afylums the reſentment of Anaxilas 
was ready to tear them; but he was reſtrained by 
the humanity of the Meſſenians, who had learned 
from their on calamities to pity-the unfortunate. 
The Zancleans, thus delivered from the ſword 
and from ſervitude, the ordinary conſequences of 
unſucceſsful war, fwore eternal gratitude to their 
' generous protectors. The Meſſenians returned 
this friendly ſentiment with an encreaſe of bounty; 
| they allowed the Zancleans either to leave the 
place, or to remain in the honourable condition of 
citizens ; the two nations gradually coaleſced into 
one community; and Zanclè, in memory of the 
conqueſt, changed its name to Meſſenè **, a name 
which may ſtil] be recognized after the wo 
of FINE centuries. © | 497 


1 


14 Such. is yl account of Rs or 3 1 of the 3 
authors whom he follows. But it muſt not be diſſembled, that 
Herodotus, lib. vi. c. 23. Thucydides, p. 114. and Diodorus, 
lib. xi. place Anaxilas, king of Rhegium, much later than the 
ſecond Meſſenian war, It deſerves to be conſidered, that Pauſanias, 
, writing expreſsly on the ſubjeR, ' is entitled to more credit than au- 
thors who only ſpeak of it incidentally. . But when we refle& that 
theſe authors are Herodotus and Thucydides, -there ſeems no way of 
ſolving the difficulty, but by ſuppoſing two princes of the name of 
Anaxilas, to the latter of whom his countrymen, by a ſpecies of 


flattery not uncommon in Greece, aſcribed the tranſactions of the 
firſt, 


It 


.. 
IV. 
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It has been already obſerved, that Ariſtomenes 


Ae declined the honout of conducting the colony. 


and of 
Ariſto- 
menes. 


* 
t LF * 


His ſubſequent fortune is differently related by 


ancient writers“.  Pauſanias, to whom we are in- 


debted for the fulleſt account of the Meſſenian 


hero, informs us, that he ſailedd to the iſle f 


Rhodes with Demagetes, the king of the city and 


His death 
and cha · 
racter. 


territory of Ialyſus in that iſland, who being ad- 
viſed by the oracle of Apollo to marry the daugh- 
ter of the moſt illuſtrious character in Greece, had 
without heſitation preferred the daughter of Ariſto- 
menes. From Rhodes he failed to Ionia, and 
thence travelled to Sardis, with an intention f 
being preſented to' Ardys king of the Lydians, 
probably to propoſe ſome enterprize to the ambi- 
tion of that prince, which might finally be pro- 


ductive of benefit to Mefſens. But upon his ar- 


rival at Sardis he was ſeized with a diſtemper 
Which put an end to his life. Other generals have 
defended their country with better ſucceſs, but 
none with greater glory; other characters are 


more fully delineated in ancient hiſtory, but none 
more deſerving of immortal fame; ſince whatever 
is known of Ariſtomenes tends to prove, that ac- 


cording. to the ideas of his age and country, he 
united, in ſingular perfection, the merits' of the 
citizen and of the ſoldier, the powers of the un- 


ͤ— . 


35 Confer. Pauſan. Meſſen. & Plin. 1. l. cap. re Val, . 
Ub. i, cap. 8. | 
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CHAP. V. 


State of the 8 after the al 7 Mef- 
fenia.—Of the Northern Republics of Greete.— 
Of the Grecian Colonies.— Revolutions in Go- 


vernment.— Military Tranſaftions.—The fixft ſa- 


cred War. —Deſtrufion of the Criſſean Republic. 

—Reftoration of the Pythian Games. — Deęſcrip- 

lion of the Gymnaſtic and Equeſtrian Exerciſes. — 
| Hiftory of Grecian Muſic. 


HE conqueſt of Meſſenia Wagen Wer 
the moſt conſiderable power in Greece. 

- - The Paloibeihetis; formerly comprehending ſeven, 
now contained only ſix independent ſtates. The 
ſubje&s of Sparta alone occupied two-fifths of the 
whole peninſula. The remainder was unequally 
divided among the Corinthians, Achzans, Eleans, 


tue Pelo- 
po-neſuse 


Arcadians, and Argives. In a narrow extent of Oiymp. 


territory, theſe | ſmall communities exhibited a 
wonderful variety of character and manners. The 
central diſtri&t of Arcadia, conſiſting of one con- 


tinued cluſter of mountains, was inhabited by a. 


hardy race of herdſmen, proud of their anceſtry, 
and confident in their own courage and the ſtrength 
of their country. Their Eolian extraction, their 
jealouſy, and their pride, made them diſdain con- 
nection with the Dorians, by whoſe poſſeſſions they 
were on all ſides ſurrounded, Careleſs of the arts 
of peace, they were engaged in unceaſing hoſtilities 

ho 1 5 with 


xxviii. To 
A. C. 669, 
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CHAP. with their neighbours, by whom they were deſpiſed 


* as barbarians, and whom they contemned as up- 


— 
44 me 


Contraſt 
between 
the Arca» 


dians and 


Corinthi- 
ans. 


ſtarts; ſince, amidſt all the revolutions of Pelo- 
ponneſus, the Arcadians alone had ever maintained 
their original eſtabliſhments *. | 


The induſtrious and mad. C n pre- 


ſented a very different ſpectacle. Inhabiting the 


mountainous iſthmus, which, towering between 
two ſeas, connects the Peloponneſus with the north 
of Greece, the Corinthians long formed the prin- 


cipal centre of inland communication and foreign 


commerce. Towards the ſouthern extremity of 
the iſthmus, and at the foot of their impregnable 
fortreſs Acro-Corinthus, they had built a fair-and 


| ſpacious city, extending its branches on either 


ſide, to the Saronic and Corinthian gulphs, whoſe 
oppoſite waves vainly aſſailed their narrow but lofty 
territory ?. Their harbours and their commerce 
gave them colonies. and a naval power. They are 
faid to have improved the very inconvenient ſhips, 
or rather long-boats, uſed in early times, into 


the more capacious form of Trireme gal- 
lies. 


* Pauſan. Arcad. Strabo, I. viii. p. 388. | 
2 Payfan, Corinth. e. ive 3 Strabo, I. viii. p. 379. 
4 The Triremes, Quadriremes, Quinqueremes of the ancients, 


were ſo denominated from the number of the ranks, or tires, of oars 


on each ſide the veſſel ; which number conſtituted what we may call 
the rate of the ancient ſhips of war. It was long a deſideratum in 


the ſcience of antiquities to determine the manner of arranging theſe 
ranks of oars, as well as to aſcertain the poſition of the rowers, | 


The bulk of commentators and antiquaries placed the ſedilia, or 

ſeats, in rows, immediately above each other, upon the ſides of the 
veſſel, which they ſuppoſed perpendicular to the ſurface of the 
6 74 ; water. 


| 
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Hes“. Their ſea-fight againſt their rebellious 
colony, Corcyra, is the firſt naval engagement 
recorded in be eee = was fought fix hundred 


5 Thucydid. „ i, e. Ant. 5 0 Thid, 


water. But the leaſt knowledge of naval architecture deſtroys that 
fuppoſition- The rowers, thus placed, muſt have obſtructed each 
other ; they muſt have occupied too large a ſpace, and rowed with 
too unfavourable an angle on the ſhip's fide z above all, the length 
and weight of the oars required for the upper tires, muſt have 
rendered the working of them totally impracticable, eſpecially as 
we know from ancient writers, that there was but one man to each 
our. Theſe inconveniencies were pointed out by many; but the 
ingenuity of lieutenant-general Melvill explained how to remedy 
them. He conjectured that the waſte part of the ancient gallies, at 
the diſtance of a few feet above the water's edge, roſe obliquely, 


with an angle of 45%, or near it: that upon the inner fides of this 


_ waſte part, the ſeats of the rowers, 2ach about two feet in length, 


were fixed, horizontally in rows, with no more ſpace between each 


fest, and thoſe on all ſides of it, than ſhould be found neceſſary for 
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the free movements of men when rowing together. The quincunx, 


or chequer order, would afford this advantage in the higheſt degree 
poſſible z and, in conſequence of the combination of two obliquities, 
the inconveniencies above-mentioned totally diſappear. In 1773 


the general cauſed the fifth part of the waiſt of a Quinqueremis to be 


erected in the back yard of his houſe in Great Pulteney- ſtreet. This 


model contained, with ſufficient eaſe, in a very ſmall ſpace, thirty 
' Towers, in five tires of fix men in each, lengthways, making 'one- 
fifth part of the rowers on each fide of a Quinqueremis, according 


to Polybius, who afligns three hundred for the whole complement, 


deſides one hundred and twenty fighting men. This conſtruction, 
the advantages of which appeared evident to thoſe who examined it, 


ſerves to explain many difficult paſſages of the Greek and Roman 


writers concerning naval matters, The general's diſcovery is con 
firmed by ancient monuments. On ſeveral pieces of ſculptuie, par- 
ticularly at Rome, he found the figures of war gallies, or parts. of 
them, with the oars repreſented as coming down from oar holes. 
diſpoſed chequerwiſe. In the Capo di Monte Palace at Naples, the 

reverſe of a large Medaglione of Gordianus has the figure of a Tri- 


remis, with three tires, each of fourteen or fifteen oars, iſſuing 


chequerwiſe from an oblique fide. The collection at Portici con- 


tains ancient paintings of ſeveral gallies, one or two of which, by 


———— 
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CHAP. and fifty years before Chriſt, at which time the 
6 Corinthians (as the ideas of wealth and luxury 


are relative) were already regarded by their neigh- 
bours as a wealthy and luxurious people. The in- 
fluence of wealth to produce ſervitude prevailed 
over that of commerce, which is favourable to 
liberty. Their government, after the abolition of 
monarchy, was uſurped by a numerous branch of 
the royal family, ſtyled Bacchiadz 7. This oli- 
garchy was deſtroyed by Cypſelus, a mild and 
gentle ruler *, whoſe family governed Corinth till 
the year five hundred and eighty-five before 
Chriſt, ; 
The contraſt between Arcadia and Corinth was 
not more ſtriking than that between Argolis and 
Achaia. The citizens of Argos, having expelled 
their kings, were ſeized with an ambition to re- 
duce and domineer over the inferior towns in the 
province. The inſolence of the capital provoked 
the indignation of the country. Mycenz, Træ- 
zenè, Epidaurus, and other places of leſs note, 
were often conquered, but never thoroughly ſub- 
dued. Intereſt taught them to unite; and union 
enabled them to ſet at defiance the power of Ar- 


7 Paifan. Corinth. ©, * Ariftot. Polit“ I. v. e. Mit. 


preſenting the ſtern part, ſhew both the obliquity of the ſides, and 
the rows of oars reaching to the water. The ſubſtance of this 
note is already publiſhed in governor Pownall's Antiquities. The 
governor, however, ſpeaks of a gallery for the rowers, which I did 
not obſerve in the general's model; nor do I apprehend that ſuch'a 
gallery could be neceſſary, as the purpoſe for which it is ſuppoſed to 


have been intended, is 3 anſwered by 11 waſte part of Wis 
veſlel. 


r 
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Bos, by which they were branded as rebellious, CHAP. 
and which they reproached as tyrannigal *. .. The 


fortunate diſtrict of Achaia, having ſucceſsfully 
reſiſted the oppreſſion of Ogygus, an unworthy 
deſcendant of Agamemnon, eſtabliſhed, at a very 
early period, a democratical form of policy. 


Twelve cities, each of which retained its muni- 


cipal juriſdiction, united on a foot of perfect equa- 
lity and freedom. This equitable confederacy 
prepared the way for the Achæan laws, ſo cele- 
brated in later times, when the cauſe of Greece, 
ſhamefully abandoned by more powerful guar- 
dians, was defended by the feeble communities of 
Achaia 


We have already had occaſion to e the Between 
important inſtitutions of Iphitus and Lycurgus. 


The very oppoſite ſyſtems adopted by theſe great ans and 


legiſlators, reſpectively ſuited the weakneſs of 
Elis and the ſtrength of Sparta, and occaſioned 
a remarkable contraſt between the peaceful tran- 
quillity of the former republic and the warlike 
ambition of the latter, the lines of whoſe national | 
character grew more bold and. deciſive after the 
Meſſenian conqueſt. The piteous remnant of the 
Meſſenians, who had defended their freedom with 


che moſt perſevering bravery, was reduced to a 


cruel and ignominious ſervitude. Confounded 
with the miſerable maſs of Helots, thoſe wretched 


_ 9 Pavuſan, 1. vi. e. xxi. Diodor. Sicul. I. xi. p. 275. 
10 Pauſan. Achaic. Strabo, I. viii. p. 384, & ſeq. 
11 Poly b. 1, ii. u Pauſan. Eliac, & Strabo, I. viii. 


P 2 victims, 
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CH - 2a victims of Spartan cruelty, they were' condemned 
* to laborious drudgery, expoſed to daily inſult; and 
compelled - (ſtill more intolerable!) to tend their 
own flotks, and cultivate their own fields, for the 
benefit of unrelenting tyrants . The haughty 
temper of the Spartans became continually more 
preſumptuous. They totally diſdained ſuch arts 
and employments as they uſually ſaw practiſed by 
the induſtry of ſlaves. War, and hunting as the 
image of war, were the only occupations which it 
ſuited their dignity to purſue; and this conſtant 
exerciſe in arms, directed by the military code of 
Lycurgus, rendered them ſuperior in the field of 
battle, not only to the neighbouring ſtates of Pe- 
loponneſus, but to the braveſt and moſt renowned 
republics beyond the Corinthian iſthmus: . 
state of the While the Grecian peninſula was agitated by 
8 the ſtubborn conflict between the Spartans and 
„ eee Meſſenians, the northern ſtates had been diſturbed 
Grecian by petty wars, and torn by domeſtic diſcord **. 
Faloni3. The Greek ſettlements in Thrace, in Africa, and 
Magna Gracia, were yet too feeble to attract the | 
regard of hiſtory. But, during the period now _ 
under review, the Aſiatic colonies, as ſhall be 
explained -in a ſubſequent chapter, far ſurpaſſed 
their European brethren in ſplendor and * 
rity. 


Political | Having aboliſhed the regal office, the Athe- 


re volu - 


ions in nians, Whoſe political revolutions were followed 
Athens. with remarkable uniformity by neighbouring ſtates, | 


13 Pauſanias Meſſeniae. ; * 4 Thucydid. I. b. 
ſubmitted 
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ſubmitted the chief adminiſtration of their affairs 
to a magiſtrate entitled Archon, or ruler, The 
authority of the Archon long continued hereditary: 
it became afterwards decennial: at length nine 
annual Archons were appointed by the powerful 
claſs of nobility, conſiſting not only of the de- 
ſcendants of ſuch foreign princes as had taken re- 
fuge in Athens, but of thoſe Athenian families 


which time and accident had raiſed to opulence 


and diſtinction. The great body of the people 


gained nothing by theſe reyolutions. + The equeſ- 


trian order, ſo called from their fighting on horſe 
back, which before the improvement of tactics 
rendered them ſuperior in every rencounter with 
the diſorderly rabble, enjoyed all authority, reli- 


gious, civil, and military . The Athenian po- 


pulace were reduced to a condition of miſerable 


ſervitude; nor did they recover their ancient and 


hereditary freedom until the admired inſtitutions 
of Theſeus were reſtored and improved by Solon, 
towards the beginning of the ſixth century * 
Chriſt. 

The domeſtic diſſenſions which prevailed in 


every ſtate beyond the iſthmus, were only inter- 


rupted by foreign hoſtilities. Interference of in- 


tereſt occaſioned innumerable conteſts between the 
Phocians and Thebans, the Dorians and Theſſa- 
lians, the Locrians and Xtohans. Their various 
inroads, battles, and ſieges, which were 

with paſſion, carried on without prudence, and 


15 Ariſtot. Politic. i I, iv. £o xili. 
EI con- 
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A. C. 594, 


en P. concluded without producing any permanent effect, 
= have been configned by ancient hiſtorians to a juſt 
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oblivion. But the firſt Sacred War is recom- 
mended to our attention, both on account of the 
cauſe from which it aroſe, and the conſequences 
with which it was attended. This memorable 
enterprize was occaſioned by an injury committed, 
againſt the oracle of Delphi; it was undertaken 
by order of the Amphictyons; it ended in the 
total deſtruction of the cities accuſed of ſacrilegious 
outrage ; and its ſucceſsful concluſion was cele- 
brated by the Pythian games and feſtival, which, 
of all Grecian inſtitutions, had the moſt direct as 
well as moſt powerful tendency to refine rudeneſs 
and ſoften barbarity. 

The territory of the Criſſeans, lying to the 
ſouth of Delphi, comprehended, in an extent of 
about twenty-four miles in length and fifteen in 
breadth, three large and flouriſhing cities ; i Crifla, 
the capital, which gave name to the province; ; 

Cirrha, advantageouſly ſituated for commerce on 
the weſtern ſide of a creek of the Corinthian 
Gulph; and Anticirrha, on the eaſtern ſide of the 

fame creek, celebrated for the production of helle- 
| bore, as well as for the ſkill with which the natives 
prepared-that medicinal plant, the virtues of which 


were ſo much extolled and exaggerated by credu- 
lous antiquity . 


Iv — The Criſſcans poſſeſſed all thi means of happi- 


neſs, but knew not how to enjoy them. Their 
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territory, though ſmall, was fertile ; md as its ona P, 
value was enhanced by the comparative ſterility of 


the greateſt part of Phocis , it acquired and de- 
ſerved the epithet of Happy. Their harbour was 


frequented by the veſſels, not only of Greece, but 


of Italy and Sicily; they carried on an extenſive 
foreign commerce, conſidering the limited com: 
munication between diſtant countries in that early 
age; and the neighbourhood of Delphi, at which. 
it was impoſſible to arrive without paſſing through 
their dominions, brought them conſiderable ac- 
ceſſions of wealth **, as well as of dignity and re- 
ſpect. But theſe irate inſtead of ſatisfying, 
increaſed the natural avidity of the Criſſeans, 
They began to exact yexatious and exorbitant 
duties from the merchants who came to expoſe 

their wares in the ſacred city, which, on account of 
the great coneourſe of profligate pilgrims from 
every quarter, ſoon became the ſeat, not of devo- 
tion only, but of diſſipation, vanity, and licentious 
pleaſure. It was in vain for the merchants to ex- 
claim againſt theſe unexampled impoſitions; the 
taxes were continually encreaſed; the evil admitted 
not the expectation of either remedy or relief; and 
the ſtrangers, familiariſed to it by cuſtom, began 
to ſubmit without murmur; and perhaps endured 
the hardſhip with the greater patience, when they 
perceived that they drew back the tax in the in- 
creaſed price of their commodities. Encouraged 
by this acquieſcence in their tyranny, the Criſſeans 


17 8trabo, p. 323, & leq. 43 Pauſan. in Phocie. 
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c HAP. levied a ſevere impoſt on, the pilgrims, whether 
—— Greeks or Barbarians, who viſited the temple of 


Apollo; a meaſure directly inconſiſtent with a de- 
cree of the Amphictyons, which declared that all 
men ſhould have free acceſs to the oracle *?, as well 
as extremely hurtful to the intereſt of the Del- 
phians, who ſoon felt a gradual diminution of their 
profits from the holy ſhrine. It was natural for 
| thoſe who ſuſtained a loſs, either of gain or of 
authority, to remonſtrate againſt the extortions of 
the Criſſeans; but their remonſtrances, inſtead of 
producing any happy alteration of behaviour, only 
exaſperatet men grown inſolent through proſperity. 
In the time of profound peace, the Criſſeans, pro- 
voked by uſeful admonitions, which they proudly 
called threats, entered with an armed force the 
territories of their neighbours ; deſtroyed everx 
thing that oppoſed them with fire and ſword; laid 
the defenceleſs cities under heavy contributions, 
and carried many of the inhabitants into ſervi- 
tude . Delphi itſelf, however much it was re- 
wired in Greece, and reſpected even by the' moſt 
diſtant nations, appeared to the ſacrilegious in- 
vaders an object better fitted to gratify luſt, of 
plunder, than to excite emotions of piety. 
Neighbourhood had rendered them familiar with 
the woods, temples, and grottoes, of the preſid- 
ing divinity; with the manners and character 
of many of his miniſters they were probably too 

well acquainted to hold them in much reverence; | 


19 $trabe, I. ir. p. 4t8. 20 ZEſchin, in Cteſiphont. 


and 
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and having deſerved: their reſentment by ha at they © 


had already done, they. reſolved to render it im- — 


potent by what they ſhould next accompliſu. 

The deſign of plundering Delphi was no ſooner 
formed than executed, The imaginations of men 
were not prepared for ſuch an event ; nor had any 
meaſures been taken to prevent ſuch an unexpect- 


9, + 
SAS 


ed and abominable profanation. The enemy 


meeting with no reſiſtance, became maſters of the 
temple, and ſeized the rich votive offerings accu- 


mulated by the pious generoſity of ages. Thence 


they paſſed into the ſacred wood, and, rendered 
furious through pride or guilt, attacked, plunder- 
ed, and murdered the promiſcuous crowd, who 
were employed in the uſual exerciſe of their devo- 


tions. The young were violated with-a licentious 


rage which bid defiance to decency and nature. 
Even a deputation of the Amphictyons, clothed in 
the venerable garb and bearing the reſpected 
enſigns of their office, were repelled with blows 


and inſults, while they vainly attempted to ſtop the 
fatal progreſs of theſe frantic and impious out- 


rages, Damen ed againſt every thing held ſacred 
among men 

The Ampbictyonic council, to ee it belonged 
to judge and to puniſh the atrocious enormities of 
the Criſſeans, experienced, in an uncommon de- 
gree, thoſe inconveniencies to which all numerous 
aſſemblies are in ſome meaſure liable. Their pro- 
ceedings were retarded by formality, warped by 


7 Pavſan, in Phocic, 


Prejudice, 


Meaſureg 
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n and diſturbed by diſſenſion. Notwith- 
ſtanding the aggravated crimes of the Criſſcans, 


' it was not without encountering many difficulties 


and much oppoſition, that Solon, one of the 
Athenian repreſentatives, rouſed his aſſociates to 


| the reſolution of avenging the offended majeſty of 


The prin- 


_ Cipal 
events in 


the Sacred 


War. 


religion, the violated laws of nature, and their own 
perſonal injuries. When at length they agreed to 
this uſeful and pious deſign, the meaſures pur- 
ſued on the preſent occaſion, as well as in all the 
future wars undertaken by their authority, were 
equally flow and indecifive. The forces which 
they at firſt brought into the field were by no 
means equal to the enterprize for which they were 
deſigned. After various reinforcements, they at- 
tempted ineffectually, during nine ſummers and 
winters, to reduce the towns of Criſſa and Cirrha, 
which finally fubmitted, in the tenth year of the 
war, rather to the art than to the power of the be- 
ſiegers. #f; wy 
The events of the DO years-ſtrongly paint 
the ignorance, the ſuperſtition, and the rude man- 
ners of the times. The Criſſeans had no ſooner 
plundered, than they abandoned the temple of 


Apollo. Thither, by the advice of Solon, the 


Amphictyons ſent meſſengers, to conſult the oracle 
concerning the proper means, as well as the juſt 
meaſure, of their vengeance. They were com- 
manded inſtantly to levy war on the Criſſeans; to 
perſecute them to the laſt extremity ; to demoliſh 
their towns, to deſolate their country, and after 
conſecrating it to Apollo, Diana, Latona, and 


Minerva, 
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Minerva, to prevent it from ever thenceforth being CHAP. 
_ cultivated for the ſervice of man In obedience — 


to this peremptory injunction of the god, the Am- 

phictyons returned to their ſeyeral republics, in 
order to collect troops, and to animate the exertions 
of their countrymen in the common cauſe. The 


Greeks however were too deeply engaged in do- 


meſtic diſſenſions, to make effectual efforts for 
the glory of Apollo. Few adventurers repaired 
to the holy ſtandard; and the war, neither ſup- 
ported by vigour of execution, nor directed by 
wiſdom of deliberation, languiſned for ſeveral 
years under different generals. At length Eury- 
lochus, a Theſſalian prince of great valour and 
activity, was entruſted. with the command of the 
Amphictyonic army . The new general waited 
till the time of harveſt, to ravage the open coun- 
try, to deſtroy the villages by fire and ſword, and 
to deſolate the happy Criſſean plain. | 

On ſeveral occaſions he defeated the army of the 


Criſſeans, who made frequent and vigorous ſallies 


in order to defend their poſſeſſions. But when he 


_ attempted to make an impreſſion on the fortified _ 


- ſtrength of Criſſa, its thick walls, its lofty towers, 
and above all, the activity and courage of its citi- 
zens, preſented obſtacles which it was impoſſible 
to ſurmount. The art of beſieging towns ſtill 
continued in a ſtate of great imperfection. The 
batte ring rams, and other engines employed in 
dhis operation of war, were of too rude a conſtruc- 


22 Zſchin. ibid, 
55 Plut, ju Solon. Strabo, Li ix, Polyzous, l. vi, © xv. 
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CHAP, tion to make ſuch a breach in the walls as might 
v. 
—— not eaſily be repaired. It was in vain that Eury- 


lochus attempted by blockade to reduce the place. 
The enemy were furniſned with all neceſſaries in 
great abundance, from the well-frequented port of 


Cirrha. Years thus paſſed: away, and nothing 


deciſive was effected. The beſiegers, - fatigued 
with labour, and uneaſy at diſappointment, had 


often abandoned their camp, and cantoned them- 


| ſelves on the borders of the Criſſean territory, 


Pelilence 


in the 
army of 
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am the fawn,” aid he, © pointed out by Apollo,” 


where they ee more * N of pro- 
viſions. 

When they 2gain returned to their duty, they 
were afflicted, in the ninth year of the war, with a 
peſtilential, or at leaſt an epidemic diſorder, occa- 
ſioned by the want of wholeſome food, the great 
numbers of men cooped up during the warm ſeaſon 


within a narrow ſpace, or by ſome unknown malig- 


nity of the atmoſphere. A great part of the army 
fell a prey to the increaſing contagion. Amrious 
for the public ſafety, the Amphictyons had recourſe 
to the wiſdom of Apollo, who, inſtead of recom- 
mending to them the aid of an able phyſician, ex- 
horted them to bring from the iſle of Cos the fawn 


<vith gold. Ambaſſadors were immediately diſ- 


patched to that iſland, in order to unravel the 
meaning of the god, thus wrapped up in its 
cuſtomary veil of myſtic obſcurity. They had no 


ſooner explained their commiſſion in the Coan 


aſſembly, than an eminent citizen, named Nebros, 
riſing up, declared the ſenſe of the oracle.“ I 


(for 
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{for Nebros in Greek ſignifies a fawn), < wed my 0 1 FR 
« ſon Chryſos“ (which is the Greek word for gold) 3 
<« has carried off the prize of ſtrength, courage; 

« and beauty, from all his competitors.” The 
perſon who thus ſpoke” was juſtly celebrated, on 
account of his anceſtor Eſculapius, of his deſcend- 
ant Hippocrates '**, and of his own unrivalled pro- 
ficiency in the healing art. The knowledge of 
phyſic was become the hereditary honour, and al- 
moſt the appropriated poſſeſſion, of his family, by 
which it had been cultivated for many ages, and to 
which it is ſuppoſed even at preſent to owe its prin- 
cipal improvement and perfection. Nebros obey- 
ed with alacrity the injunction of Apollo, the pe- 
culiar patron of the ſcience in which he excelled. 

At his own expence, he equipped a veſſel of fifty 

oars, loaded with valuable medicines, as well as 
with warlike ſtores, and accompanied by his fon 
Chryſos, ſet fail with the Amphictyonic ambaſſa- 
dors, in order to cure the confederates, ie 
conquer the Criſſeans. 

HFis advice, his prudence, and his aſſiduity, re- gack of 
ſtored the decaying health of the army. Their Crifa. 
numbers, however, were already ſo much dimi- 
niſhed, that it ſeemed impoſſible by open force to 
put a ſucceſsful end to the war. On this occaſion 
che artful Coan employed a ſtratagem, which would 


. 24 We owe, almoſt entirely, the hiſtory Annes. in the 8 

an oration of Theſſalus, ſon of Hippocrates, addreſſed to the Athe- 
nians, It is publiſhed among the letters of his father. Vid. Hip- 
.pocrat, Opera, ex edit. Fæſii, v. ii. p. 1291. There are ſome - 
learned diſſertations on the ſubject in the 5th and 7th volumes of the 
Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres. - 
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have na entirely inconſiſtent with the laws of 
arms which had long been eftabliſhed in Greece, if 
it had not ſeemed to be the dictate of a divine ad- 
monition. The horſe of Eurylochus was obſerved 
for ſeveral days to roll on the ſand, and to ſtrike 
his foot with great violence againſt a particular ſpot 
of ground. In digging under this ground, a wooden 


pipe was diſcovered, which ſupplied Criſſa with 


water. The extraordinary means by which this 
diſcovery was made, convinced the ignorant cre- 
dulity of the Greeks, that ſome important advan- 
tage might be derived from it; and upon mature 
deliberation it was concluded, that Apollo had 
thus ſuggeſted a contrivance for deſtroying his own 


and their enemies. Complying therefore with the 


heavenly intimation, Nebros poiſoned the conduit 


of water; and the effect of this deteſtable artifice 


was ſoon diſcernible in the languid efforts and di- 
n, reſiſtance of the beſieged. The be- 


ſiegers, on the other hand, encouraged, by the 


evident partiality of the gods, carried on their 
operations with redoubled vigour. A reward was 


propoſed for the man who ſhould firſt mount the 


walls, an honour obtained by the youthful ardour 


of Chryſos. The city was thus taken by aſſault; 
the fortifications were demoliſhed,” the houſes 


burnt, and the inhabitanis treated with a ſeverity 


proportioned to the atrocious enormity of their 


Conſecra« 
tion of the 
| Cirrhean 


own crimes, and the Pont reſentment of me 
victors. | 


The command of Apollo, however, was not 


completely executed by the deſtruction of the Criſ- 
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ſean capital. Part of that impious community © N, Af. 
ſtill ſubſiſted in the maritime town of Cirrha, the 
reduction of which muſt have preſented great dif-. 
ficulties to the Amphictyons, ſince it was neceſ- 
ſary for them a third time to have recourſe to the 
oracle. The anſwer delivered on this occaſion was 
involved in twofold obſcurity. The words of the 
god, at all times dark and doubtful, now ſeemed 
abſolutely unintelligible, ſince he made the taking 
of Cirrha, an event which there was every reaſon 
to expect, depend on a circumſtance that ap- 
peared at firſt ſight impoſſible. * You ſhall not 
c overturn,” ſaid he, © the lofty towers of Cir- 
tc rha, until the foaming billows of blue-eyed Am- 
« phitrits beat againſt the reſounding ſhores of 
_ « the Holy Land.” How could the ſea be con- 
veyed for ſeveral leagues over rocks and moun- 
tains, ſo that its waves might daſh againſt the 
craggy precipices which ſurround the ſacred groves 
of Delphi? This was an enigma which the oldeſt 
and moſt experienced members. of the Amphic- 
tyonic council acknowledged themſelves unable 
to explain. The condition, on which ſucceſs 
was promiſed them, ſeemed incapable of being 
fulfilled ; the inhabitants of Cirrha' flattered them- 
ſelves with hopes of unalterable ſecurity ; and the 
wiſeſt of the Amphictyons gave their opinion, that 
there was good reaſon to abandon an enterpriſe 
which ſeemed diſagreeable to Apollo, by whoſe 
advice the war had been originally undertaken. 
While theſe ſentiments univerſally prevailed in adviſed by 
both armies, Solon, the Athenian, alone ventured ee, 
| . to 
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CHAP. to propoſe an advice more advantageous for the 
—ͤ— confederates, as well as more honourable for the 


holy ſhrine. His ſuperior wiſdom taught him the 
impiety of ſuppoſing that the god ſhould require an 
impoſſibility as the condition of happily termi- 
nating a war, the firſt meaſures of which he had 
himſelf ſuggeſted and approved. It exceeded, in- 
deed, human power to extend the ſea to the boun- 


dary of the Holy Land; but by removing this 


boundary, it was poſſible to make the Holy Land 
communicate with the ſea. This might eaſily be 
accompliſhed; ſince it ſufficed for that purpoſe to 
conſecrate the intermediate ſpace with the ſame 
ceremonies which had formerly been employed in 
_ —— the Delphian territory *. 

The opinion of Solon, propoſed with 0 
ſolemn gravity, was honoured with the unaminous 
approbation of his aſſociates. Every one now 
wondered that he himſelf ſhould not have thought 
of an expedient which ſeemed ſo natural and ſo 
obvious. Preparations were immediately made 
for carrying it into execution, and the property of 
the Cirrhean plain was ſurrendered to the god 
with the moſt pompous formality; the Amphic- 
tyons, either not conſidering that they beſtowed 
on Apollo what, as it was not their own, they 
had not a right to give away; or, if this idea oc- 
curred, eaſily perſuading themſelves that the piety 
of the application would atone for the defect of 
the title. | 


25 Plutarch. in Solon. Paufan. in Phocs x 
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When the ſenators had performed the conſe- e HA P. 
cration, the ſoldiers aſſailed the walls of ' Cirrha ww, 
with the increaſing! activity of re- animated hope. — $6 

That place, as well as the dependent town of An- confe- 

ticirrha, ſituate on the oppoſite ſide of the creek; Jever of 

ſoon ſubmitted to their arms. The impious and 
devoted citizens were either put to the ſword, or 
dragged into captivity. The Criſſean community, 
formerly ſo rich and flouriſhing, was for ever 
extirpatedꝰ . Their lands were laid waſte, their 

cities demoliſhed, the proud monuments of their 

victories levelled with the ground; and the port of 

Cirrha, which was allowed to remain as a conve- 

nient harbour for Delphi, ſubſiſted as the only 

veſtige of their ancient grandeur: The territory, 

as it had been condemned by the divine will ta 

perpetual ſterility, long continued uncultivated; 

for the Delphians were not obliged to labour the 

ground in order to acquire the neceſſaries, the 

accommodations, and even the higheſt luxuries of 

life. | The ſuperſtition of the age furniſhed an 

abundant reſource to ſupply their wants; the gra- 

naries of Apollo filled ſpontaneouſly ; and, to uſe 

the figurative ſtyle of an ancient author, the land, 

unploughed and unſown by the induſtry of man, 

| flouriſhed in the richeſt luxuriance under the 20 

ture of the god. 

The ſucceſsful event of a war begun, cried: The hap 
on, and concluded under the reſpectable ſanction ue of 


ſacred war 
| | | - celebrated 
_ 26 Zſchin, in Cteſiphont. | ER by the Pys 
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0 Lf AP. of the Amphictyonic council, was celebrated with 
. all the pomp and feſtivity congenial to the Grecian 


character. According to an ancient and facred 
;inſtitution, the ſeveral republics were accuſtomed, 

by public ſhews, to commemorate their reſpective 
victories. When different communities had em- 
ployed their joint efforts in the ſame glorious en- 
_ terpriſe, the grateful triumph was exhibited with a 
proportional increaſe of magnificence ; but the for- 
tunate exploits of gods and heroes, which had 
extenſively benefited the whole Grecian name, 
were diſtinguiſhed by ſuch peculiar and tranſcend- 
ent honours as eclipſed the ſplendour of all other 
ſolemnities. While each republic paid the tribute 
of provincial feſtivals to the memory of its parti- 
cular benefactors, the whole nation were concerned 
in acknowledging the bountiful goodnefs of Jupi- 
ter, the protecting aid of Neptune, the unerring 
wiſdam of Apollo, and the unrivalled labours of 
Hercules. Hence the Olympian, Iſthmian, | Py- 
thian, and Nemean games, which, though alike 
founded on the ſame principle of pious gratitude, 


were, from their firſt eſtabliſhment, diſtinguiſhed | 


by different ceremonies, and reſpectively conſe- 
crated to ſeparate divinities, | 

The Amphictyons were principally e to 
che prudent admonitions of Apollo for the fortu- 
nate iſſue of a war undertaken by his authority; it 
therefore became them, while they rejoiced-in the 


happy ſucceſs of their arms, to offer reſpe&ful | 


thanks to the god. Theſe objects might eaſily be 


CI in the Rang texture of ancient ſuper- 
ſtition, 
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Aition, fince the celebration of the Pythian games, 
which had been interrupted by a long train of wars 
and calamities, would form an entertainment not 
leſs agreeable to the ſuppoſed dictates of piety, than 
adapted to the natural demands of pleaſure. 

The feſtival re-eſtabliſhed on this memorable 
occaſion in honour of Apollo, is mentioned by 
ancient hiſtorians, on account of two remarkable 
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Car, 
1 


This feſti- 


val diſtin- 


guiſhed 
from the 
precediag 


circumſtances by which it was diſtinguiſhed. In- by two 


ſtead of the ſcanty rewards uſually diſtributed 
among the gymnaſtic combatans at other public 
ſolemnities, the Amphictyons beſtowed on the 
victors the moſt precious ſpoils of the cities Criſſa 
and Cirrha. The exhibitions of poetry and muſic 
had hitherto been united in all the Grecian feſti- 


vals, and the laurel crown had been adjudged to. 


the poet-muſician, who enlivened the compoſition 


cl 3 


ſtances, 


of his genius by the ſound of his lyre. The Am- 


phictyons for the firſt time ſeparated the kindred 
arts ; propoſed prizes of inſtrumental muſic unac- 


| companied with poetry, and thus afforded an op- 


portunity to the candidates for fame to diſplay their 
| ſuperior merit in their reſpective profeſſions. | 
Theſe are the only particulars concerning the H 
re-eſtabliſhment of the Pythian games which 
ſeemed worthy the obſervation of Grecian authors, 
whoſe works were addreſſed to men who knew by 
experience and obſeryation the nature and rendency 
of their domeſtic inſtitutions. But a more copious 
explanation is required, to ſatisfy the curioſity of 
the modern reader. The ſacred games of Greece 
cannot be illuſtrated by . a compariſon with any 


* 2 | £ thing 


5 way of 
games. 
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CH * P. thing ſimilar in the preſent age; they were inti- 
wa mately connected with the whole ſyſtem of ancient 


polity, whether civil or religious; they were at- 
tended with very extraordinary effects, both of a 
natural and moral kind; and on all theſe accounts 
they merit particular attention in a work -which 
profeſſes to unite the hiſtory of arts to that of 


arms, and to contemplate the varying picture of 


The Stu- | 


dium, and 
gymnaſtic 
exerciſes, 


human manners, as well as the wanbone: revolu- 
tions of war and empire. 

In their moſt perfect form the eres games 
conſiſted in the exhibitions of the Stadium and 


Hippodrome, accompanied by the more refined 


entertainments of muſic and poetry. The Olym- 


pic Stadium took its name from the meaſure of 
length moſt commonly employed by the Greeks, 

conſiſting of the eighth part of a Grecian mile, or 
ſix hundred and thirty Engliſh feet. The Sta- 
dium, till remaining at Athens, has been accu- 
rately meaſured by our travellers, and is an hun- 
dred and twenty-five geometrical paces in length, 


and twenty-ſeyen in breadth : it forms a long and 
lofty terrace on the banks of the Ilyſſus, and its. 


ſides were anciently built of white marble. That 
of Olympia was probably of the fame dimen- 
ſions, but far leſs magnificent, being entirely com- 
poſed of earth. The one extremity contained an 
elevated throne, appropriated: for the judges of the 


games, and a marble altar, n which S 2 | 
of Ceres, and other privileged virgins, f 


hold a ſolemnity from which the reſt of their ſex: 
were rigorouſly excluded. At the other extremity 


Was 


to be- 
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was the tomb of Endymion, the favourite of chaſte c * AP. 
Diana. The Stadium was divided by pillars into — 
two courſes. The five gymnaſtic exerciſes, ſo 
much celebrated by all the writers of antiquity, 
and ſo accurately deſeribed by Homer, Pindar, 
Sophocles, and Pauſanias, began witk the foot 
race, which is ſuppoſed to have been the moſt 
ancient, and which always retained the prerogative 
of diſtinguiſhing the Olympiads by the name of 
the victorious racer. The exerciſe at firſt con- 
ſiſted in running naked from the one end of the 
Stadium to the other. The courſe was afterwards 
doubled, and at length the competitors were re- 
quired to paſs the goal three, ſix, and even twelve 
times, before they could be entitled to the prize. | 
- Motives of utility introduced the race of men 8. 
loaded with heavy armour, which rendered this 
exerciſe a conteſt of ſtrength as well as of ſwift- 
neſs. 2. The ſecond trial of agility conſiſted in 
leaping, the competitors endeavouring to ſurpaſs 
each other in the length, without regard to the 
height of their leap. They carried in their hands 
weights of lead, through the perforations of which 
their fingers paſſed as through the handle of a 
ſhield, and by theſe they poized, and impelled 
forwards, their bodies. The perfection attained 
in this exerciſe muſt have far exceeded the expe- 
rience of modern times, if we can believe that 
I Puhaulus of Crotona“ leaped fifty-two feet. 3. The 
1 wreſtling of the ancients required equal ſtrength 


: | | 28 Pauſanias, p. 624, (ESR 
4 FF. k Q 3 and 
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CHAP. and agility.” It was chiefly remarkable on account 
J of che oil and ſand with which they rubbed their 


bodies, in order to ſupple their joints, to prevent 
exceſſive perſpiration, and to elude the graſp of 
their antagoniſts. The wreſtlers were matched by 
lot, and the prize was adjudged to him who had 


thrice thrown his adverſary on the ground. 4. The 


two following exerciſes tried chiefly the-ſtrength of 
the arms. The firſt conſiſted in throwing a huge 
maſs of poliſhed iron, braſs, or ſtone, of a circular 
form, reſembling a ſhield, but without handle or 
thong. It was called the diſk, and thrown, under 


the hand as the quoit is in England. The object of 
the competitors was to ſurpaſs each other i in the 


length of the caſt. Akin to this was the art of 
darting the javelin, which, as that weapon was di- 
rected at a mark, required ſteadineſs of eye as well 
as dexterity of hand. _ 5. The laſt of the gymnaſtic 
exerciſes both in order and in eſteem, was that 
of boxing. It was ſometimes performed by the 


naked fiſt, and ſometimes with the formidable 


cceftus, compoſed of raw hides lined with metal. 


Before the victory could be decided, it was ne- 


ceſſary, from the nature of that exerciſe, that one 
of the combatants ſhould acknowledge his defeat; 
a condition which ſeemed ſo inconſiſtent with the 
obſtinacy of Grecian valour, that few ventured to 
contend .in this dangerous amuſement. The laws 
of Sparta abſolutely prohibited her citizens from 


ever engaging in it, becauſe a Spartan was taught | 


to diſdain ſaving his life by yielding to an oppo- 
nent. Another reaſon, no leſs remarkable, tended 
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ſtill more to degrade the exerciſe of boxing. Be- on EVO. 
ſides ſtrength and agility, the ſucceſs of the boxer, Tt. 
it was thought, depended on a certain ponderous 
fleſhineſs of arm, which unfitted him to engage in 
any other conteſt, The regimen required for keep- 
ing up his corpulency, ſo neceſſary for the defence 
of his bones againſt the weight of blows, was alto- 
gether incompatible with the life of a ſoldier ; a life 
of hardſhip and inequality, and continually expoſed 
to the want of reſt, of proviſions, and of ſleep. 

Theſe were the five gymnaſtic | exerciſes in, 
which the Grecian youth were trained with ſo 
much care, and to which they applied with fo 
much emulation. But beſides theſe ſimple ſports, 
there were two others formed of their various com- 
bination; the Pancratium, which conſiſted” of 

wreſtling and boxing; and the Pentathon, in 

which all the five were united; and to excel in 

ſuch complicated exerciſes required an education 

and way of living not neceſſary to be obſerved by 

thoſe who contended in the ſimple ſeats of ſtrength 

and agility, and which was ſcarcely compatible 

with the ſtudy of any other than the athletic - 

feſſion, | 

The Hippodrome, or ground allotted for the The Hips 

| horſe races, was twice as long as the Stadium“, — rom Eque- 
and ſufficiently ſpacious to allow forty chariots to — 
drive abreaft?, The chariot race was inſtituted 
at Olympia about an hundred years after the re- 
gular celebration of the games, and that of riding 


#9 Heſychius, 0 Pauſan, I. vi, p. 38a, & 290, 
* horſes 
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Cc HA P. hotſes twenty years later. Theſe warlike ſports 
bony) followed the ſame progreſs with the military art, 


of which they were the image, and in which the 
uſe of chariots long preceded that of cavalry. The 
cars of the Greeks, as evidently appears from their 
medals, were low, open behind, furniſhed with 
only two wheels, and unprovided with any ſeat for 
the driver, 'who ſtood with much difficulty in the 


body of his vehicle, while he commanded four 


horſes, which were not paired but formed on one 


line. Notwithſtanding this inconvenient poſture, 


they. performed ſix and ſometimes twelve rounds of 
the Hippodrome, amounting; to fix Grecian miles 
of eight hundred paces each, of which an Engliſh 
mile contains one thouſand five hundred and fifty. 
The Grecian heroes excelled, during the heroic 
ages, in this dangerous exerciſe ; but in later times 
the owners of the horſes were allowed to employ a 
charioteer, which enlarged the ſphere of candidates 


for the Olympic prize, by admitting many foreign 
- Princes, as well as the wealthy ladies of Macedon 


and Laconia, who could- not appear in perſon at 
this 1mportant ſolemnity. Though riding horſes 


were not ſo early employed as chariots, either at 
the games, or in war, yet we cannot believe, with 


a fanciful writer **, that this circumſtance ſhould 
have been occaſioned by the timidity of the Greeks 
to mount on horſeback; for we learn from Ho- 


mer, that, even in the moſt ancient times, they 


were acquainted with all the feats of dexterity 
* The Chevalier Folard, 
UT practiſed 
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practiſed by our moſt accompliſhed: jockies “. en, AP. 
But before the Perſian war, the poverty of the bo 
Greeks prevented them from importing foreign 
horſes, and their domeſtic breed was naturally of 
an inferior kind to thoſe of Aſia and Africa. The 
Spartans firſt employed them in battle during their 
wars with the Meſſenians. In the Perſian expe- 
dition, Xerxes tried the mettle of the Perſian, 
againſt the Theſſalian horſes, and the former 
carried off the palm in every conteſt. For a con- 
ſide rable time after the ſhameful retreat of that 
haughty monarch, the Athenians, who then formed 
the moſt powerful community of Greece, had a 
ſquadron of only three hundred horſemen: and it 
was not till that ambitious republic had begun to 
extend her dominion over the inferior ſtates, that TM 
the ſeriouſly applied to the improvement of her 
pawns wo 
While the Greeks thus acquired the accom- . muſi- 
pliſhments of the body, and diſplayed at Olym+ bainments, 
pia their ſkill in horſemanſhip, and their vigour 
in the gymnaſtic exerciſes, the more refined en- 
tertainments of the fancy were not neglected; and 
the agreeable productions of muſic and poetry 
added luſtre and elegance to every Grecian fo- 
lemnity. It 1s well obſerved by the only ancient 
writer to whom we are indebted for an hiſtorical 
account᷑ of Grecian muſic, that the arts of peace, 
as they are more agreeable and more uſeful than 
thoſe of war, demand, in a ſuperior degree, the 


- 


* Iliad xv. ver. 679. 


regard 
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CHAP. regard of the hiſtorian. If this had been the ge- 
4 neral opinion of authors, the ſtudy of their works 


would be equally entertaining and inſtructive. The 
writer of hiſtory would explain the various diſco- 
veries which happily tend to improve and to em- 


belliſh ſocial life; by introducing ſcenes of gaiety 


and pleaſure, he would diverſify the eternal theme 
of human miſery ; and while he expatiated on the 
crimes and calamities of men, he would not ne- 

glect to point out the means beſt adapted to pre- 


vent the perpetration of the one, and to ſooth the 


ſuffering of the other. But the Greek hiſtorians 
have not attempted to afford us this important in- 


formation; they enlarge copiouſſy on ſuch topics 


as are adapted to the uſe of their countrymen; and 


they preſerve the moſt mortifying ſilence con- 


cerning thoſe ſubje&s which deſervedly excite the 


curioſity of later ages. Of all the arts cultivated 


by the ingenuity of their contemporaries, muſic 
was the moſt connected with religion, government, 
and manners; and the effects aſcribed to Grecian 
muſic are numbered among the moſt ſingular as 
well as the moſt authentic of all recorded events 3; 
yet as to the nature, the origin, the progreſs, the 
perfection, in one word, the hiſtory of this art, 
we can know little more than what we learn from 


33 The continual 8 of Plato and Ariſtotle prove that the 
muſic of their age had greatly degenerated from its ancient dignity. 


It afterwards continued, like all the other arts, gradually to decline: 


yet, in the ſecond century before Chriſt, the grave, judicious, and | 
well-informed Polybius aſcribes the moſt extraordinary effects to the 
Grecian muſic, Polybius, I. iv, c. xx, & ſeg. 


YL 


. 
* 
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the muſical treatiſe of Plutarch, a work 8 C 1. A.P, 


ſhort and imperfect, obſcure throughout, ang. in — | 


many parts unintelligible **, 


Without much hiſtorical information, ai Why in. > 5 


we. may venture to explain the introduction of 1 
muſical entertainments at the four public ſolem- lie 9 
nities. Theſe grand ſpectacles were deſtined to 
exhibit an embelliſhed repreſentation of the ordi- 
nary tranſactions of real life, and while the gym- 
naſtic and equeſtrian exerciſes repreſented the 
image of war, the moſt ſerious occupation of the 
Greeks, mulic recalled the memory of religion 
and love, their moſt agreeable amuſements. Be- Fxtent of | 
ſides this, as muſic in thoſe early times was cloſely Cn 
connected with poetry **, and as the uſe of compo- 
| ſition in proſe was not known in Greece till the 
time of Pherecydes of Syros, and Cadmus of Mi- 
letus, who flouriſhed only five hundred and forty- 
four years before Chriſt **, the name of muſic na- 
turally comprehended all the learning of the age ; 
and to obtain the prize in the muſical conteſts, 
was equivalent to the glory of being declared ſu- 
perior to the reſt of mankind in mental abilities 
and endowments. / | 


34 M, Burette, a French le ro has tranſlated this treatila, i in 
the tenth volume of the Memoirs of the Academy, &c. He finds 
fewer difficulties in it, than preſent themſelves to men far better ae · 
quaimed with the theory and practice of this elegant art, See Burney | 
on Muſic, vol. i. p. 36, : | 


35 The ſame words ſignified a ſong and a poem, a muſician and a 
poet; oda, agate; wy wixau cogwn Helych, 
36 $trabo, I. i, 


Theſe 


— 


ö —— regarded in proportion to their utility. Before 
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Theſe abilities and endowments were anciently 


the practice of writing was introduced, the hiſtory 
of paſt events could be preferved only by tradi- 
tion; and tradition was rendered more ſure and 
permanent, by being committed to the ſafe pro- 
tection of harmonious numbers . The cuſtomary 
offices of religion were celebrated in poetical com- 
poſition, and the various hymns appropriated to 
the worſhip of particular divinities, were retained 
F the faithful memory of their reſpective votaries. 
The tuneful tribe, who were thus employed to 
extol the bounty of the gods, to exalt the glory of 
heroes, and to record and perpetuate the accumu- 
lated wiſdom of antiquity, condeſcended alſo to 
regulate the duties, and to improve the pleaſures, 
of private lite. The fame bards who taught the 
men to be brave, exhorted the women to be 
chaſte . Poetry, together with the ſiſter arts of 
muſic and dancing, are elegantly called by Ho- 
mer the chief ornaments of the feaſt. The poet 
muſician quelled ſeditions in ſtatesꝰ, and main- 
tained the domeſtic quiet of families; while he 
publiſhed laws of the moſt extenſive influence over 
the whole community, he diſdained not to animate 
the humble but neceſſary labours of the mechanic; 
every e in e even the ment 1 


37 Ng 9: £67410 6 1206 Aayog ——— [44{411606 TE TMOWTINES 
85%" une ve 1 TOTIN AATATKSUN Tag) e T0 He. We 
Strabo, . Ti 
39 Of this we ave. an example in Homer's Demodicus. . 
39 See what is ſaid above of Tyrtæus, p. 188. 
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moſt vulgar, was encouraged and adorned. by its CHAP. 
particular ſong ® ; and the moſt; ordinary tranſ- 3 


actions of common life, however trivial and low 
and unintereſting in themſelves, were heightened 
and ennobled by the comnned r of n 
The degree of beitet in 'mhick cheſe arts are 
found in any country, depends on the language 
and character of the people by whom they -are 
cultivated. Of this there is abundant. proof in 
the hiſtory of ancient, as well as in that 'of modern 
nations. The melancholy, ftern**, atrocious, and 
unrelenting temper of the Egyptians (the ſuppoſed 
inſtructors of Greece) diſqualified that nation 
either for improving or for reliſhing the beauties 


of harmony. The harſh diſſonance of the eaſtern 


languages, their deficiency in vowels, and the 
inflexible thickneſs of their ſounds, rendered them 
but little ſuſceptible of muſical compoſition. The 


40 She Athenæus paſſim, and the diſcourſes on the Greek ſongs, 


in the za volume of the excellent ſeleAion of the Memoirs of the 


Academy, 


4! The nature of the government furniſhes another reaſon for the 
imperſection of Egyptian muſic. Homer characteriſes Egypt by | 
the epithet Twgoc, bitter, to, denote the rigid ſeverity of the laws. 
Among that grave and formal people, the hours of amuſement, ag 
well as of bufineſs, were preſcribed by law, There was a particu- 
lar time of the day, not only for attending the courts of juſtice, but 
for walking, bathing, and even for performing the duties of matri- 
mony. Diodor. Siculus. Poetry, muſic, ſculpture, and all other, 
arts, were regulated by expreſs ſtatute; and, if we may believe 
Plato, continued invariable for many thouſand years. Plato de Le- 

ibus. The auſterity and reſtraints of deſpotiſm are inconſiſtent 
with that flowing freedom of genius neceſſar OY the perfection of 
pPocuuy. 


'& 
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CH . p. muſic of the Egyptians and Orientals therefore 
Way depended rather on the quantity than the quality 


of ſound ; and the principal object of their art was 
rather to rouſe the attention by noiſe, than to 
charm the ſoul by melody. 

The language and manners of che Greeks were. 
of a different and a far ſuperior kind to thoſe of 
the neighbouring nations. Hence may be de- 
duced the origin and peculiar excellence of their 
muſic, which, though injudiciouſſy “ aſcribed to 
the invention of Thracians, Myſians, and other 
barbarous ſtrangers, muſt have been the natural 
production of Grecian genius, ſince the three moſt 
ancient modes of muſic were the Dorian, Ionian, 
and Eolian, corre ſponding with the three great 
diviſions of the Hellenic race, and the three prin- 
cipal diſtinctions of the Hellenic tongue ©. 

The perfection of language, as well as of muſic, 
depends on the melody of its ſounds; their mea- 
ſure or rhythm; their variety; and their ſuitable- 
neſs to the ſubject which they are meant to deſcribe 
or to expreſs. The circumſtances of the Greeks 
in the. earlieſt: periods of their ſociety # rendered 
them peculiarly attentive to all theſe objects. They 
lived continually in crowds; all matters of conſe- 
ne Were decided by the voice of che aſſembly; | 


42 While detradt ion referred the ee of muſic to ſtrangers, 
vanity referred it to the gods; and both accounts ferve to prove the 
great antiquity of the art. Plut. de Muſie, 

43 We owe the knowledge of this important circumſtance to Hera- 


elides of Pontus, the contemporary and ſcholar of Plato, His words 
are cited by Athenzus, I. xiy, 


* See above, chap. ii. 
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and, next to the force of his arm, every warrior CHAP. 


felt himſelf indebted to the perſuaſive accents of his . 


tongue. The perpetual neceſſity of employing the 
power of eloquence during the infancy of their 
political ſtate, made them retain the original tones 
and cadences by which men, as yet unpractiſed 
in the uſe of arbitrary ſigns, had made known their 
affections and their wants. Theſe tones and ca- 
dences, imitating the language of action (the firſt 
and moſt. natural language of favages), poſſeſſed 
a degree of energy and of warmth which can never 


be - attained by the mere artifice of articulate 


ſounds *®. By uniting them to theſe ſounds, the 
Greeks gave all the force of a natural, to an ar- 
bitrary ſign. Muſic and action were incorporated 


in the ſubſtance of their ſpeech; and the deſcrip- 


tive power of words was extended to all thoſe ob- 
jects which can be characteriſed by ſound and mo- 
tion, or which the various modifications of cheſe 
qualities can ſuggeſt to the mind of man. 

A language thus founded on the broad baſis of 


| nature, contained within itſelf the fruitful ſeeds of 
the imitative arts, and the rich materials of all that 


is beautiful and grand in literary compoſition V. It 


45 See an e diſcourſe = the Abbe 1 on | the Greek 
accents, in the zd volume of the Choix de Memoirs. 


46 Theſe words very inadequately expreſs the n and the re 


of Dionyſius, de Strut. Orat. The ingenious and philoſophical 


critic ranges under two heads, the qualities of ſtyle fitted to pleaſe. 


the ear and the imagination. Theſe are the ſweer, and the fair. Un- 
der the firſt are contained ſmootirneſs, beauty, grace, perſuaſion, &c. 
Cee the ſecond, dignity, weight, magnificence, and force, The 

we 
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is a ſubject of equal curioſity and importance, to 
examine how theſe materials were wrought up, 
and how theſe ſeeds were unfolded. In attempt- 
ing, with much diffidence, to give ſome account 
of this delicate and refined operation, we ſhall ob- 
ſerve the diviſion above mentioned, and conſider 
the melody, meaſure, variety, and erpreſion of 
the Grecian poetry and muſic; arts once deemed 
ſo intimately connected, that their disjunction at 
the Pythian games, of which we have already 
taken notice, was emphatically compared by an- 
cient writers to Wan ere of” the: Wals and 


body. 


Melody of 


language. 


The Medſlite" We from "Y erbte be 
ceſſion of ſounds depends either on the combina- 
tion of letters, or on that of muſical tones “. The 


attention which the Greeks paid to the former, is 


evident from the whole ſtructure of their language. 
Wherever propriety permits“, they always employ 
full, open, and * magnificent ſounds; itmumefable 

rules of flexion and derivation are founded merely 
on the pleafure of the ear; and the great principle 
of the fine arts, to move and affect, without fa- 
tiguing the ſenſes, cannot be better illuſtrated 


two kinds of ſtyle have a ſimilar relation to each other, which the 


pleaſures of the taſte, exprefled by the word wa dave to thoſe of the 
eye, expreſſed by xa). 


47 Dionybus comprehends both 3 the word aa, melody. 


43 The e 52170, Dionyſius obſerves, may ſometimes require | 
harſh, cloſe, and diſagreeable ſounds... _ 


49 The pryatorgert; of Dionyſius. 
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chan by the inimitable compoſitionꝰ of elements CHAP, 
which characteriſes the general texture of the gongwwd 


Grecian tongue. Whether the ancient poets and 
orators diſcoyered this compoſition by inveſtiga- 
tion, or only preferred it from taſte, is a queſtion 
that may be eaſily anſwered, if we reflect, that 
ſuch a diſcovery by inveſtigation ſuppoſes an 
acquaintance with the moſt abſtruſe principles of 
philoſophy, principles altogether unknown in that 
early age, during which the compoſition of ele- 
mental ſounds attained its higheſt beauty and per- 


fection. We may therefore without  temerity 


conclude, that ſentiment firſt directed to the prac- 
tice of thoſe rules which reaſon afterwards ap- 
proved; and that this progreſs equally obtained in 


dhe articulation of Mee, and the intonation of 


ſound. 


The latter, the agreeable compoſiting of which Melody of 
is properly ſtyled melody, was improved to ſuch — 


an extraordinary degree about the time of Homer, 


as rendered the productions of Olympus, and other 


ancient poet- muſicians, the admiration of all ſuc- 
ceeding ages. Unfortunately for the hiſtory of 
the arts, we have not any ſuch analyſis of the 
muſic of Olympus, as Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus 
has left us of the poetry of Homer, We are in- 


formed, however, that the ancient melody was not 


50 As all languages are relative to the organs of ſpeech, they may 


all be analized into about twenty-four letters, or elemental ſounds, 
| the combination of which forms the wonderful variety of language; 


a variety reſulting from the reſpeRive n and circumſtances of 


different nations. 


Vol. I, Ss only 
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only divided, like the modern, by tones and ſetni- 


6 tones, but alſo diſtinguiſhed by the dieſis, or 


The dif- 


ferent ge- 


Dera.” - 


Peculiar 
effect of 
the enhar- 
monic ge- 


nus ex- 


plained. 


quarter-tone ; an interval of which modern muſi- 
cians rarely make uſe. The genus of muſic, re- 
gulated by this interval, a genus to which the moſt 
powerful effects are aſcribed by ancient writers, 
was known by the name of the enharmonic ; the 
genus, proceeding by ſemitones, was called the 
chromatic ; and the diatonic, which denotes a pro- 
greſſion by tones and ſemitones, expreſſed a mu- 


ical ſcale nearly relembling that of the modern 


nations of Europe“. 

Theſe obſervations will give the reader an idea 
of the intervals in the different genera, which is 
all that we can learn on this ſubject from the 
learned collection of Meibõmius. In none of che 
muſical treatiſes in that collection do we find any 
ſpecimen of ancient melody; nor are we enabled, 


by any circumſtance mentioned in them, to aſcer- 


tain the qualities which formed its principal merit. 
The invention of the enharmonic genus is aſcribed 
by Plutarch to Olympus, who happening to ſkip 
certain intervals in the diatonic ſcale, obſerved the 
beauty of the effect, and the peculiar force and 
character which the regular omiſſion of the ſame 
intervals beſtowed on the melody. Upon this 
obſervation, he is ſaid to have founded a new 


V It is ſufficient to e the things une by _ LY 
and diatonie. When; or why, theſe names were beſtowed on the 
two kinds of "muſic which they reſpectively denote, is diſputed by 
philologiſts ; and I have not met with any thing on ys N that 
ſeemed worthy of being tranſcribed, 


genus 
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gms of muſic eme for heopliony, gravity 


be produced by the Wu diſcovery, ſronnded by 


the lofty genius of Olympus; and to them, per- 


haps, we may refer the enthuſiaſm and ſublimity 
by which his compoſitions were diſtinguiſhed. The 


employing of the greater intervals ſupported the 
dignity and character, while the uſe of the dieſis 
chiefly contributed to the refinement and delicacy, 
of Grecian muſic. - The bold ſeparation of notes 
expreſſed the firmer feelings, and deſcribed the 
ſtronger emotions of the ſoul ; while the more in- 
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ſenſible diſtinctions of ſound painted the innume- - 


Table ſhades and faint fluctuations of paſſion ; as 


when the voice gradually aſcended through the 


_ ſmalleſt perceptible diviſions, it would admirably 


expreſs the progreſs of a. reſpectful but ardent af- 


fection, unable to hide, yet afraid to reveal its 


force, and ſtriving by repeated efforts to overcome 
its natural timidity. | 
But by whatever W we may y explain the 


powers of ancient enharmonic, it appears from 


the | univerſal conſent of Greek writers, that the 

melody of muſic and of language differed only in 
degree, not in kind. The variations of accent, 
for that is the proper word to expreſs the melody 


of language, ſeldom exceeded, in common diſ- 
courſe, the difference of three notes and a half; 


which makes Dionyſius obſerve, that it never ex- 


. ceeds; the compaſs of one interval, the diapentẽ, 
or fifth. He pretends not, however, that in 
rhetorical de clamation, the flexions of the voice 


R 2 5 were 


Connecs 
tion be- 
tween the 
melody of 
language 
and muſic, 
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CHAP. wete ſo narrowly circumſcribed ; and it is vrodubly 
— that in poetry, their range was always more ex- 


quantity: the acuteneſs and gravity of ſounds, as 


ſentiments with that combination of ſounds, which 


tenſive than in the moſt animated proſe. When 


the poet therefore compoſed his verſe, he was 


obliged to pay an equal attention to accent and to 


well as the length and ſhortneſs of ſyllables, con- 
tributed to the effect of his art; and each particu- 


lar word having not only its determined duration, 


but its appropriated tones, obtained that place in 


the verſe which was felt to be moſt agreeable to 
the ear, and beſt adapted to the ſubject. The 
poet therefore naturally performed the office of 
the muſician, and clothed his own thoughts and 


rendered them moſt beautiful and expreſſive. 


As accent regulated the melody, quantity regu- 
lated the rhythm of ancient muſic. The moſt. 


melodious ſucceſſion of tones, however flattering 


to the ear, muſt ſoon become tireſome and dif- 
ouſting, when continued without interruption or 
pauſe, and undiſtinguiſned by ſuch proportions of 
duration, as are readily feized and meaſured by 
the ſenſes. This truth the Greeks illuſtrated by a 
compariſon. The moſt brilliant eompoſition of 


colours is nothing better, they obſerved, than a 


gaudy ſhow, dazzling the ſight for a moment, but 
paſling afterwards diſregarded and unobſerved. But 


to this ſhowy colouring let the painter add rhe ſolid 


beauties of deſign, and he will convert an empty | 
amuſement of the eye, into an elegant entertain- 
ment of the fancy. "IO deſign is to colouring, 


meaſure 
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meaſure is to melody. It is meaſure that animates CHAP, 
the ſong, and which, combined with the inimitable Cy 
_ charms of. Grecian verſe,” produced thoſe extra- 
ordinary effects, which the ignorance and credulity | 
of early ages weakly deemed miraculous. On of pro- 
meaſure. principally depended the different modes. P*y and 
of muſic, by which the moſt oppoſite paſſions were 
alternately excited in_ the mind; and courage, 
pride, timidity, love, anger, reſentment, fucceſ- 
ſively diffuſed through a numerous aſſembly, at 
the will of a {kilful compoſer. The difference of 
modes, indeed, aroſe alſo, in ſome meaſure, from 
the difference of key; and the ſame ſucceſſion of 
ſounds, pronounced with various degrees of acute- 
neſs or gravity, may doubtleſs produce . effects 
more or leſs powerful: but diſſimilar effects it never 
can produce; ſo that the grandeur of the Doric, 
the poliſhed elegance of the Ionic, the ſoothing 
ſweetneſs of the Eolic mode“, muſt have reſulted 
from the rhythm or meaſure, wh governing the 
movement of the verſe, thereby determined its 
| expreſſion, : 


_ Beſides theſe three modes, formerly mentioned 
as the original invention of Greece, the natives of 
that country gradually adopted ſeveral others that 
had been diſcovered by the neighbouring nations ; 
particularly | the Wil conſecrated to religious 
ceremonies, and the Lydian, appropriated to the 
expreſſion of ee ar ſorrow, The variety, 


2 


r CT OTED Mg. 


5% Lucian Harmon, ſub initio, & Heraelid. apud Athenzum, 
l. xiv. 8 


Wall 85 R 3 indeed, | 
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CH A P. indeed, at length became greater than can be eaſily 
= conceived by ſuch as are unacquainted with the 


mechaniſm of ancient languages. Every ſpecies 


— ri of verſe (and of verſe there were above an hundred 
RE different kinds) occaſioned. a change of . muſical 


meaſure, and introduced what, in muſical lan- 
guage, may be called a different time. Theſe 
meaſures were only to be employed agreeably to 
the rules of propriety and decorum which had 
been diſcovered in thoſe great principles of nature 
to which all rules of art muſt ultimately be re- 
ferred. A flow ſucceſſion of lengthened tones ex- 
preſſed moderation and firmneſs; a rapid inequality 
of verſe betrayed diſorderly and ignoble paſſions; 
the mind was tranſported by ſudden tranſitions, 
and rouſed by impetuous reiterations of ſound; A 
gradual aſcent of notes accorded with all thoſe 
affections which warm and expand the heart; and 
the contrary moyernent naturally coincided with 
fuch ſentiments as depreſs the ſpirits, and \extin- 
guiſh the generous ardour of the ſoul. Having 
fixed, with the moſt accurate preciſion, the wide 
yariety of modes and genera, the Greeks ſeldom 
confounded them in the ſame piece, and never 
applied them to any ſubject which they had not 
been originally deſtined to expreſs. The natural 
perceptions of taſte were gradually ſtrengthened by 
habit; the principles of muſic were clearly aſcer- 
- tained, and univerſally underſtood ; and poſſeſſing 
the warmth and energy of the language of nature, 
they acquired the perſpicuity and extent of the 
language of convention. This is juſtly deemed 
85 hn „ 
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the height of muſical perfection“; 3 to this CH LA P. 
height the Greeks had attained, in the beginning ns 


of the ſixth century before Chriſt. 


$3 The queſtion, whaher the Greeks. knew muſic in parts, has 


been carefully examined by Mr. Burette (Memoires de I Academie 
des Inſcriptions); by Rouſſeau (DiRionaire de Muſique) ; and by 
Dr, Burney (Hiſtory of Muſic, vol. i. p. 146, & ſeq.). + Theſe 


writers, who are ſo well entitled to decide on this ſubject, pronounce | 


the Greeks to have been unacquainted with counterpoint. But that 
their ignorance in this reſpe& did not detra& from the perfection, or 
diminiſh the effects of their muſic, may be credited on the unſuſph 


cious teſtimony of an ingenious Italian, “ II contrapunto, efſendo 


4% compoſito di varie parti, I'una acuta, Valtera grave, queſta di 
% andamento preſto, quella di tardo, que hanno a trovarſi infieme, 
« & ferir Porecchie ad un tempo, come potrebbe egli muoyere-mell” 
« animo noſtro, una tal determinata paſſione, la quale, di ſua na- 
« tura, rechiede un determinato moto, et un determinato taono ?"* 


Algorotti, Saggio ſopra l' Opera in Muſica, 


CMCC ¹ ——_—_— oo 
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CHAP. VI. 


* 


pe Grecian Bardi. Heroic Poetry. Change of 


Manners.— Iambic or Satire. — Elegy. Zyrtæus, 
Callinus, Mimnermus. Life of Archilochus.— 


Terpander.— Lyric ' Poetry.-The Nine Lyric 
Poets. —Sappho, Alcæus, Auacreon, Myrtis, Co- 
rinna, Pindar. Effects of the Sacred Games. 


Strength. Courage. Contempt of Prejudices.— 


Taſte.— Moral N eee Tamer. | 


Genius. 


OETRY has deſcribed - wonderfl effefts 
of Grecian muſic ; and the inimitable excel- 


lence of ancient -poets can alone render the de- 


ſcription credible. Yet the early perfection of 
theſe elegant arts, aſſerted by the graveſt writers 
of antiquity, ſeems extremely inconſiſtent with the 


received doctrines concerning the progreſs of civil 


ſociety. Both in the ancient and modern world, 
the great ſyſtem of practical knowledge, ſubſer- 
vient to the uſeful purpoſes of human life, appears 
to have been ſlowly raiſed, and gradually extended, 


by ſucceſſive trials, and reiterated efforts. Among 


ſavages, ſcarcely any diſtinction of profeſſions takes 
place; the activity of each individual ſupplies 
his own wants. During the intermediate | ſtages 
of ſociety, men are ſtill condemned to a wide 
variety of occupations ; and their attention being 

diſtracted 
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dittracted by a multiplicity of purſuits, it is im- CHAP 
poſſible that, in any one art, they ſhould reach . 


proficiency, or even aſpire to excellence. But, 
contrary to this obſervation, the Grecian muſic 
and poetry are repreſented as moſt perfect in their 
united ſtate; the immortal fathers of verſe excelled 
alike, it is faid, in all the various kinds of poetical 
compoſition *; and their inimitable productions 
were ſo far from advancing, by a gradual progreſs, 
to perfection, that the moſt ancient are, by uni- 
verſal conſent, entitled to a juſt preference. 
The hiſtory of theſe admired authors is, un- 
fortunately, as uncertain, as their merit was il- 
luſtrious. The Greeks poſſeſſing much tradi- 
tionary and little recorded information concerning 
tze antiquities of their country, the great inventors. 
of arts, and generous benefactors of ſociety, have 
been deprived of their merited fame and well- 
earned honours. .. Their names indeed, like firm 
rocks reſiſting the aſſaults of the ocean, bid defiance 
to the depredations of time; but of Linus, Orpheus, 
Muſæus, and Melampus, little elſe than the names 
' remain ; and to determine the time in which they 


We are told by Ariſtotle, in the 4th chapter of his Poetics, that 


Homer wrote an iambic_ poem,  intitled Margites, bearing the ſame. 


relation to comedy and ſatire, that the Iliad bears to tragedy and 
panegyric. Notwithſtanding the expreſs teſtimony of the great critic, / 
two very elegant ſcholars have ſaid, that the hexameter was the 
only kind of verſe known in the time of Homer z the Abbe Arnaut, 
in bis excellent diſcourſe on the Greek accents, and Mr. dere 50 
bis Commentary on Plut, de Muſic. [44 


2 Græcorum antiquiſſima queeque * vel opts Horat. 
Epiſt. I. ii. * 1. 


flouriſhed, 
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CHAP. flouriſhed, was a matter of as much difficulty two | 
13 thouſand years ago re it remains an n 


age. 


; 


oma even ah chronology of che angjent — 
is ſo extremely uncertainꝰ, it cannot be expected 
that we. ſhould be able to give a circumſtantial 
account of their life and writings. . Inſtead of con- 


e minutely, therefore, the private e * 


3 3 "dls read. his hiſtory. at the gie games 


a 444. 
years B. C. expreſſes himſelf as follows: * Homer and Heſiod lived 


« about four hundred years ago; not more; and theſe are the.poets 
* who compoſed a Theogony for the Greeks z who aſſigned to the 
gods their reſpeRive appellations and epithets ; diſtinguiſhed their 
« ſeveral forms, and defined the arts in which they excelled, and 
% the honours to which they were entitled. As to the poets who 
are ſuppoſed to have preceded them, I am opinzon that they 
“ flouriſhed in a later age. According to Herodotus, therefore, 
the age of Homer is fifty years later than it is placed by the marbles 
of Paros- But on this ſubje&t we have ſurer evidence than any 
monuments of marble, or even the teſtimony of Herodotus, can af- 
ford. The circumſtantial minuteneſs, and infinite variety, which 
eharaReriſe the Niad and Odyſſey, prove their inimitable author to 
have lived near the times which he deſcribes. - He convetſed in his 
youth with thoſe who had ſeen the heroes of. the Trojan war; and, 

in the vigour of his age, beheld the l ay, Ulyſſes, 
Achilles, and Agamemnon, 

Wos d In Av yerog Teviaot a ,t | 

Kai Tail Taiows To x8) Hero Y Iliad. xx. ver. 306. 
The learned reader may conſult the note on the paſſage in Clerk's 


Homer, where Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus is quoted, to prove that 


the poet ſays nothing inconſiſtent with neas's voyage into Italy. 


It is to be obſerved, that the force of the criticiſm evaporates in Mr. 


Pope's tranſlation. | 

- 4 The preceding note proves the ignorance of Herodotus, and his 
contemporaries, concerning the hiſtory of their ancient bards; ſince 
of theſe venerable fathers of the Grecian. religion and policy, two 
are mentioned by Homer himſelf; Linus, in the deſcription of the 


ſhield of Achilles, II. xviii. ; Melampus, in the auth. book of the 
* ver. 15. 


individuals, 
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| individuals, a taſk which ſuits neither the deſign 


of the preſent work, nor the incredulity of the 


preſent age, we ſhall endeavour to explain the ge- 


neral nature and tendency of their profeſſion, as 


_ well as the circumſtances which conſpired to raiſe 


it to that rank and dignity which it long held in 
ſociety. During the heroic ages, the Grecian 
poets had one uniform character; and if we may 


depend on the poſitive aſſertions of antiquity, the 


fame individual was alike ſucceſsful in the various 
branches of his divine art *. The earlieſt poets, 
therefore, may be repreſented in one picture, and 


. delineated by the ſame ſtrokes, until their profeſ- 


ſion came to be ſeparated into different departments. 


We ſhall then diſtinguiſh the heroic, iambie, lyric, 
_ © elegiac, and other kinds of poetical compoſition z 


offer ſome account of the improvers of each par- 
ticular ſpecies; and examine ſuch fragments of 
their works as deſerve attention, not merely on 
account of their own intrinſic merit, but as genuine 


and authentic, and indeed the only genuine and 


authentic tranſcripts of the manners of that early. 
age in which they were compoſed. 

In ancient Greece, the favourites of l 
were often the favourites of the muſes. There 
remain not, indeed, the works of any Grecian 


king; but we are told by Homer, that Achilles 
ſung to his lyre the glory of heroes; Amphion, 
to whoſe muſical powers ſuch wonderful * effects 


5 There are not any two kinds of poetry more different than thoſe 
aſcribed to Homer by Ariſtotle, Poetic, chap. iv. 


$ Moyet Amphion lapides canendo. Hor, 
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CHAP. are aſcribed, reigned in Thebes ; the poet Me- 
ys lampus obtained royal authority in Argos; and 
Chiron, the wiſe Centaurꝰ, though deſcended of 
the moſt illuſtrious anceſtors, and intitled to the 
_- firſt rank among the Theſſalian princes, preferred 
to the enjoyment of power, the cultivation of 
poetry, and retired, with his favourite muſes, to 
a ſolitary cavern at the foot of mount Pelion, 
which was ſoon rendered, by the fame of his abili- 
ties, the moſt celebrated ſchool of antiquity *. + 
The muſical arts not only excited the -emula- 
tion of princes, but raiſed ordinary men to the 
firſt ranks in ſociety. By excelling in ſuch accom- 
pliſhments, Anthes of Bœotia, Olen of Lycia, 
Olympus of Phrygia , obtained the higheſt pre- 
eminence. Nor was it during their lifetime only 
that they enjoyed the happy fruits of their elegant 
labours. They were regarded as peculiarly de- 
ſerving of a double immortality; living for ever in 
the memory of men, and being admitted, accord- 
ing to the belief of antiquity, to the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed honours in the celeſtial e! att 


7 Moſt of the bens of the Trojan, war were e his diſciples, 
Xenoph. de Venat. ſub initio. * : 
2 Xenoph. ibid. 4 
9 Mr, Burette has collected hs 8 — 
cerning theſe bards, in his Commentary on Plut. de 
1 Muſeum ante omnes. Virg. En. vi. It is not ealy to dif. 
cover the reaſon why Virgil, in his Eiyfium, has placed Muſeus bee 
fore all the reſt, This venerable bard, by ſome called the ſon, by 
others the diſciple of Orpheus, is univerſally allowed to have been a 
native of Attica, The admirer of Grecian eloquence (Orabant Cayſo | 
fas melius) intended, perhaps, to compliment the country of Muſæus. 


It 
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Ir has been already obſerved, chat the texture of e f. E. 


the Grecian tongue was ſingularly well adapted to 
the improvement of poetry; and this favourable 
circumſtance was admirably. ſeconded by the po- 


of their ſociety. Religion then formed the ſole 
principle of government; and the belief of reli- 
gion was chiefly ſupported by the Theogonies **, 
while its ceremonies were principally: adorned bs 
the hymns of the bards. Theſe two kinds of poetry; 
doubtleſs the moſt ancient and the moſt venerable, 


formed the main pillars of the political edificez 


and the effential parts of this edifice conſiſting in 
the praiſe of the gods, its brighteſt ornaments were 

compoſed: of the glory of heroes. The hymns 
maintained the power of religion, the ſong ani- 
mated to valour ; and both powerfully affected 
that peculiar ſenſibility of temper, and that ro- 
mantic turn of fancy, the prevailing . 
men uri the heroic ages. 


Neither the Runers of the north, ace-the Trov⸗ 


* — of Provence, nor the Bards of Germany, 
nor even the Druids of Gaul and Britain, poſſe ſſed 
more diſtinguiſhed authority than the Aoidoi, or 
Rhapſodiſts, of the Greeks. The firſt requiſite 
of their profeſſion was, to know many ſoothing 
tales; and it was He uy object 1 Feat art, to 


litical condition of the Greeks in the early periods 


— 


Their in- 
fluence on 


ſociety. 


1 A ee is a 1003 Adele not ___ as the name | 


2 Yenotes; the generation, but alſo the hiſtory of the gods. Moſt of 


me ariclent poets mentioned in "ms text wrote e e Diod. 
E ii. Plut de Muſie. 
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AP. delight gods and men . The piety of the prieſt, 


and the inſpiration of the prophet, were inti- 


mately connected with the enthuſiaſm” of poetry; 
and poets, who had celebrated the glory of the 

paſt, were naturally employed to rear the hopes of 
the future generation. It is probable, however, 
that the ancient bards had frequent avocations 
from their literary labours. The curioſity, natu- 
ral to men of genius, would frequently . tempt 
them to viſit diſtant countries. The admiration 
paid to their abilities could only be upheld by 
novelty. Both inelination and intereſt, therefore, 


would prompt them to fail to foreign lands; to 


examine their civil and religious inſtitutions, and 
to converſe with their priefts and poets, from 


| whom they might derive ſuch information as 


would enable them, on their return home, to ſut- 


priſe, entertain, and inſtruct their fellow-citizens. 


Of all nations,” the Greeks- enjoyed moſt ad- 
vantages for travelling; and of all Grecian pro- 


_ ſeſſions, that of the bard. The general diffuſion 


of their national language and colonies, as well as 
the ſacred character with which they were inveſted, 
entitled this venerable claſs of men to expect a 
ſecure retreat among the moſt inhoſpitable Bar- 
barians. Whatever country they viſited, the ele- 


un Ottos as andguraucs and, HOMER, 
14 In early ages, the education of youth was entruſted only to the 


firſt ranks in ſociety, This profeſſion was practiſed in Greece by 


Homer, as we learn from his life, falfely aſeribed to Herodotus, - 


Vid. Caſar de Bello Gallico, I. vi. 


yet certainly very ancient. In Gaul it belonged to the Druids, - 


* 
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gant entertainment derived from their art pro- e A*. 5 
cured them a welcome reception at religious feſti- * "2 


vals, and all public ſolemnities. Amidſt the moſt ſpe N. 
dreadful calamities which afict mankind, the bards — 
alone were exempted from the common danger. e 

They could behold, in ſafety, che tumult of the 

battle; they could witneſs, undiſturbed, the horror 

of a city taken by ſtorm; calm and ferene them- 

ſelves, they might contemplate the furious con- 

flicts, and wild agitations, of the paſſions. It 
belonged to them only, and to the ſacred character 

of the herald, to obſerve and examine, without 
perſonal danger, the natural expreſſions of fear, 5 
rage, or deſpair, in the countenances and geſtures 

of the vanquiſhed, as well as the inſolent triumph _ 


of ſucceſs, the fury of reſentment, the avidity of 


gain, and the thirſt of blood, in the wild aſpect 
and mad demeanour of the victors. Having con- 
fidered at full leiſure the moſt ſtriking peculia- 
rities of thoſe agitated and diftreſsful ſcenes, the 


poet might retire to his cavern, or grotto, and favourable | 


there delineate, in ſecure cranquillity, ſuch a warm mer 
and expreſſive picture of the manners and miſ- ſtudies, 
fortunes of men, as ſhould aſtoniſh his contem- | 
poraries, and excite the ſympathetic terror and pity 
of the moſt diſtant poſterity. © | 
If the Grecian bards were fortunate in obfers: 2 
ing ſuch events of their own age as beſt ad- Kage 


. mitted the ornaments of poetical imitation, 18 age in 
they were ſtill more fortunate in living at a period lived. 


which afforded a wonderful variety of ſuch events. 
Amidſt the unſettled turbulence of riſing ſtates, 


, wo ov 
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the foundation and deſtruction of cities, the per- 
—— pedal wars and negotiations of neighbouring com- 
munities, they were daily preſented with ſub) ets 
worthy the. grandeur of the heroic muſe, The 
eſtabliſhment of colonies, the origin of new ſuper- 
ſtitions, as well as the imaginary legends which 
ſupported the old, furniſhed copious materials for 
many a wondrous ſong. Theſe materials, being 
eagerly embraced by the choice, were embelliſhed 
by the fancy of the early bards ; who, continually 


rehearſing them to their contemporaries, had an 


opportunity of remarking, in their approbation or 
diſlike, the circumſtances neceſſary to be added, 
taken. away, or altered, in order to give their 
productions the happieſt effect, and the higheſt 
degree of ſtrength and beauty. As writing was 
little practiſed for the purpoſe of communicating 
knowledge, ſucceeding poets learned to repeat the 
verſes of their predeceſſors; and, having treaſured 
them in their memory, they adopted them as their 
own. Frequent repetition, attended with ſuch care- 
ful obſervations as were natural to men whoſe fame 
and fortune depended on the ſucceſs of their art, 
produced new alterations and amendments ** ; and 
their performances, thus improving by degrees, ac- 
quired that juſt meaſure of perfection, to which no- 
thing couldwith propriety be added, and from which 
nothing could with propriety be taken away. 
In this manner, perhaps, the Iliad and Odyſſey 


15 Eymmmeay v TOTTIEN it Tor eme ee. 
Ariſtot, Poet. c. iv. 


received 
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received the laſt poliſh ; the - harmonious atima- 
tion of poetry was admired as the language of the 


gods; and poets, originally the miniſters of hea- 


ven, the inſtructors of youth, and the rewarders of 


merit, were finally regarded as the great authors of 


religion, the principal benefactors of mankind, 


and, as ſhall be explained n hs wiſe le- 
gillators of nations. 

As the ſingular manners ma events of the 105 
roic ages naturally produced the lofty ſtrains of 
the epic muſe, ſo the ſtate of ſociety in Greece, 


ly favoured the introduction of other kinds of 
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Change of 
manners, 

and intro- 
duction of 
iambic, or 


during the immediately ſucceeding periods, high- fatire. 


* 


poetry. The , abolition of the royal govern- 


ments gave free ſcope to the activity and tur- 


bulence of democracy; and the rivalſhips and 


enmities of neighbouring ſtates, rankling in the 
minds of their citizens, prepared the imagina- 
tions of men for taking a malignant pleaſure in 


works of invective and reproach: The innume- 


rable cauſes; of alie nation, hatred, and diſguſt, 
Which operated alſo within the boſom of each 
little republic, opened an inexhauſtible ſource of 


ſatire. The competitions for civil offices, for mi- 


litary command, and for other places of truſt, 


profit, or honour, all of which were conferred by 


the free ſuffrages of the people, occaſioned irre- 


concilable variance between the ambitious mem- 
bers of the ſame community, and ſubjected the 
characters of men to mutual ſcrutiny and remark. 


The ſentiments of the Greeks, not being perverted 
by the habits of ſlavery, nor reſtrained by the ter- 


Vol, I. 8 rors 
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CHAP. rors of a deſpot, they boldly expreſſed what they 
= freely thought; they might openly declare a juſt 


contempt ; and, while they extolled in the lofty 
ode and ſwelling panegyric the heroes and patriots 
whomi*they admired, they laſhed the cowards and 
_ traitors whom they 214 0 with art the Teverity 
of ſatire. | 

The ode and fire may be ſucceſsfully cultivated 
by imitators in the worſt of times; but they could 
ſcarcely have been invented and perfected under 
any other than a popular government. The 
plaintive elegy, on the other hand, which de- 

ſcribes the torments of unſucceſsful love, or which 
paints the affliction of a miſerable parent, an af- 
fectionate fon, a diſconſolate wife, or a faithful 
friend, for the loſs of the ſeveral objects moſt dear 
to their hearts, ſeems to be the ſpontaneous pro- 
duction of every ſoil, and hardly to receive any 
change of impreſſion from the fluctuating forms of 
ſociety. The particular purpoſes, however, to 
which the Greeks principally applied this ſpecies 
of poetry, appear to have been fuggeſted by their 
- peculiar circumſtances-at the time of its origin. 
date During the violence and diforder occaſioned by the 
. oy. Phlicical revolutions, the frequent. migrations, and 
the almoſt uninterrupted hoſtilities which ſucceeded 
and increaſed the calamities of the Trojan war, it 
was natural for thoſe who reaſoned concerning the 
affairs of men, to form, according to the original 
bent of their minds, two oppoſite theories for the 
- beſt improvement of human life. Men of a firm 
texture of ſoul would prepare for-the miſery which 
88 2 aweaited 


— 2 


argument for virtue, would prove an incitement 


lancholy proſperity of futurity. The pleaſures of 
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awaited them, by ſtrengthening their natural hardi- C H 1A. P. 
neſs, and fortifying their natural intrepidity. The! Campanas 


_ contempt of pain, and danger, and death, would be 


the great principle of their lives, and the perpe- 


 rual ſubject of their ſong; and while they deſcribed 


the inevitable diſgrace of weakneſs and cowardice, 
they would extol, with the moſt lively ſenſibility, 
the glory of valour, the triumphs of ſucceſs, and 
the joys of victory. Such themes might delight 


the martial muſe of Tyrtæus and Callinus, but 


could offer no charms to the effeminate ſoftneſs of 
Mimnermus, or to the licentious debauchery of Ar- 
chilochus. To perſons of their character, the 
calamities of the times, inſtead of appearing an 


to pleaſure. The precarious condition of their 
lives and fortunes, while it depreciated 'all other 
objects, would increaſe the value of preſent enjoy- 
ment. In the agreeable amuſements of the fleet- 
ing hour, they would feek refuge againſt the me- 


the table, the delights: of love, the charm of the 

elegant arts and of converſation, would be perpe- . 

tually ſtudied in their lives, and perpetually re- 
commended 1n their poetry. | 
The precious remains of their writings, and ſtill The ob- 
more the authentic circumſtances related concern- illuſtrated 


ing the characters of the ancient poets, ſufficiently 5 — 5 


confirm the truth of theſe obſervations. | Next to 1 
Homer, Archilochus is the earlieſt Greek writer, xv. 27 


whoſe life is recorded ſo minutely as may ſerve to A. A. d. 718. 
throw any conſiderable light on the hiſtory of his 
S 2 country, 


5 
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CHAP: country. We are told by. OI"? that he 
wo flouriſhed in the time of Gyges, King of Lydia, 


who mounted the throne ſeven hundred and eigh- 
teen years before Chriſt. . He was a native of the 
iſle of Paros, one of the Cyclades, which had al- 
ready become wealthy and populous. His father, 
Teleſicles, muſt have been a perſon of diſtinction, 


fince he was employed to. head a deputation of his 


countrymen to the oracle of Apollo. The object 


of the Parians was to obtain a favourable anſwer 
from the god concerning an enterpriſe, which they 


had long meditated, of ſettling a colony in the 
valuable iſland of Thaſos, oppoſite to the coaſt of 
Thrace. The oracle approved the deſign, and 
in order to reward the reſpectful behaviour, and 
to repay the rich preſents delivered to the holy 
ſhrine by Teleſicles, who had unfortunately diſ- 
graced the dignity of his rank by an unequal mar- 
riage with a beautiful ſlave named Enipo, declared 
that the fame of Archilochus, the glorious fruit of 


this diſhonourable connection, ſhould e to 


the lateſt ages of the world. 
The prophecy would naturally contin to its 


own accompliſhment; eſpecially as Archilochus 


deſcended from a family, in which the love of poetry 


was an hereditary paſſion. Tellis, his grandfather, 
accompanied the prieſteſs of Ceres, .in order to 


| eſtabliſh the Eleuſinian myſteries in the iſle of 
Thaſos, an employment, which, like the ſacred 


commiſſion of Teleſicles at the city of Apollo, 


AA eLib. i. cap, 13. 


could 
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could not have been exerciſed by any Ster than en = 15 p. 
a favourite of the Muſes. Enjoying the example een 


of ſuch- anceſtors, and encouraged by the admo- 


nition" of the god, it was to be expected that the 
young poet ſhould: ſecond the gifts of nature by 


the efforts of induſtry ;' and that his juvenile pro- 


ductions ſhould ſoon have been diſtinguiſhed above 
- thoſe of his contemporaries, by dignity of ſenti- 
| ment, force-of expreſſion,” and beauty of imagery: 


In that martial age, no ſuperiority” of genius, 
rank, or fortune could exempt its poſſeſſor from 


the duty of ſerving his country in the exerciſe” of 
arms. The Parian colony in Thaſos, having 


ineffectually endeavoured by its own ſtrength to 


eſtabliſn a ſettlement in Thrace,” was obliged, in 
onder to accompliſh this deſign, to have recourſe 


to the aſſiſtance of the parent iſle. Archilochus 


ſerved: in this expedition, which, though finally 
ſucceſsful, was chequered with a great variety of 


fortune. During an engagement with the barba- 


rous Thracians, in which his countrymen were de- 


|  feated and put to flight, he ſaved his life by 
_ throwing away his ſhield ;; an action ſo extremely 
inconſiſtent with the military prejudices of the age, 
that all his eloquence and ingenuity were ewe | 


of extenuating its infamy. 


On his return home, he renewed his addreſſes 
to a Vegan damfel named Neobule. Her father 


EPS, This was not the caſe in the "ey ages; the bards, Fe 20h 
called Heng, as being of the firſt rank in ſociety, were Var en 
from the — of war. Hom. * paſſim. 


8 3 | : Lycambes, 
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n * Lycambes, who had at firſt granted, afterwards 
1 refuſed his conſent, whether diſguſted by the un- 
warlike and therefore contemptible character of 
Archilochus, or tempted by the alluring offers of 
a richer rival. If we believe the poet, it was ava- 
rice alone that corrupted the ſordid mind of Ly- 
cambes; and both he and his daughter, regardleſs 
of their plighted faith and repeated. oaths, ſacri- 
ficed their ſentiments and character to the mean 
gratification of this ignoble paſſion. + | 
This affertion he maintained by his ane 
invectives, full of indignation and | reſentment 
againſt the whole family of the ſuppoſed traitors, 
His verſes were rehearſed at the public games, 
where the force and vivacity of the ſatire were 
univerſally admired. Calumny, however, - ſeems 
to have joined her poiſoned darts to the more 
fair and equitable weapons employed by the anger 
of diſappointed love. Neobulẽ and her ſiſters were 
accuſed of every vice moſt inconſiſtent with the 
modeſt dignity of the female character. Yet ſuch 
an accuſation is extremely improbable, confider- 
ing the reſerved circumſpection of Neobulẽ her- 
ſelf, during the ardent falicitations of Archilochus; 
a behaviour which naturally increaſed the fire of 
his paſſion, and ſharpened the edge of his ſatire. 
lis rept̃oach and calumny, however ill grounded 
and unreaſonable, gained an eaſy credit among the 
rivals and enemies of Lycambes ; and the bitter 
_ taunts and invectives, which the malice” of the 
poet had invented, the ſcornful contempt; of the 
Parians too faithfully retained. An old poem was 
. | no 
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no ſooner in danger of being forgotten, than it CHAP, 
was ſucceeded by new verſes, couched in the live- — 


lieſt turns of ingenious ſatire. The perpetual 
ſtrokes of malevolence, darted againſt the family 


of Lycambes by the perſevering cruelty: of che 


poet, rendered their characters ſuſpicious to the 
public, and their lives painful to themſelves. They 
determined to withdraw from a ſcene, which ſeemed 
a conſtant variation Wee and died in de- 
4 by their own hands. 

The poems which produced this melancholy 
effect, and of which ſome- ſcattered remains have 
reached the preſent times, were written in iam- 
bic“ verſe of fix and four feet. When the lines 
were of the ſame length throughout, the piece was 


entitled an iambic; but when ſhort and long verſes, 


alternately ſucceeded each other, it was called, from 
this circumſtance, an epode **; a name which 
Horace has given to thoſe performances in which 
he imitated the poetry and ſpirit of Archilochus, 
not copying, with ſervility, his n 1 ex- 
preſſion *. 2 

18 The term iambic is ſynonymous in wr with the words 
reproachful, ſatirical. Ariſt. Poet. 


19 This word, concerning the meaning of which there have res 


innumerable diſputes, fimply denotes the ſucceſſion of verſes or 
ſtanzas of different length or ſtructure. In the firſt ſenſe it is ex- 
plained in the text j in the ſecond it will be explained in ſpeaking of 
the ode, of which the epode regularly formed the third ſtanza, as we 
learn from Hepheſtion, Terentianus Maurus, Marius pager 
and other ancient grammarians and philologiſts. _ 
80 Parios ego primus iambos 
Oſtendi Latio, numeros animoſque ſecutus 
Archilochi, non res, & ageatia verba Lycamben, _ 
; Epiſt, lib, i. 19 
84 Though 
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Though iambic was the favourite? purſuit of 
Archilochus, his genius was not entirely confined 
to that ſpecies of writing. Endowed with an ex- 
treme ſenſibility of heart, he was inclined to gra- 


 — titude and friendſhip, as well as to enmity and 


reſentment. Animated by the former ſentiments; 


he lamented the death of a kinſman and friend, 


His malig- 
* nity, 


who had unfortunately periſhed by ſhipwreck. The 
piece conſiſted of alternate hexameter and penta- 
meter verſes, and abounded in elegiac ſtrains, 

which were admired by the greateſt critics of an- 
tiquity. The ſublime Longinus, in particular, 


extols the affecting deſcription of the ſhipwreck ; 


and Plutarch“ has preſerved the concluſion of the 
piece, in which the poet having aſſerted the hurt- 
fulneſs of ſorrow to the living, and its inutility to 
the dead, determines thenceforth to abſtain from 
unavailing lamentations, and to ſeek relief for his 
affliction in wine, love, and other ſenſual plea- 
ſures. | 
- Theſe ſentiments of W ec ſeem to prove, 
that whatever may have been the poetical merit of 
his elegy, the tender paſſions were leſs fitted than 
the iraſcible, to make a durable impreſſion on his 
heart. He ſoon forſook the elegiac muſe ; and his 
natural diſpoſition, as well as the fame which he 
had already acquired by his fatires, led him to 
purſue that ſpecies of writing with unabating ar- 
dour. 'The perpetual rwalſhips and competitions 
among the principal Parian chien! who aſpired 


ar Archilochum proprio rabies armavit iambo. 
22 De audiend, Poet. 
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at t che firſt offices of government, frequently deger CRAP. · 

nerating into hatred, malice,, and revenge, they . 

obſerved, with infinite delight, the aſperſions, 

however foul and falſe, that were caſt on their 

opponents. The malignity of the public thus 

nouriſhed and exaſperated the venom of the poet; 

but there was a degree of virulence beyond which . 

it could not with ſafety proceed. After making Baniſh. 

the circle of the whole ſociety, and equally offend- went. 

ing friends and foes by his exceſſive and indiſcri- 

minate reproach, Archilochus came to be regarded 

as a public enemy. The licentious impurity of his 

manners, which bade defiance. to. every law of 

decency. and of nature, heightened the deteſtation 

of his character, and he was compelled to fly in 

diſgrace from his native iſland, to which his genius 

would have been an ornament, had his behaviour | 

been lefs offenſive *®, _ | 
Baniſhed from the iſle of Paros, the poet ſought Wander- 

protection in the Thaſian colony, to the eſtabliſh- 88 

ment of which the ſervices of his father had fo 

eminently contributed ; but, unfortunately for his 

repoſe, the fame of his ſatires had gone before 

him, and the diſgrace of having loſt his ſhield in the 

Thracian expedition was a ſtain not eaſily wiped 

off. His reception among the Thaſians, there- 

fore, anſwered neither his own expectations, nor 

the liberal ſpirit of ancient hoſpitality. He ſoon 

quitted a place in which his company was 

ſo little acceptable, yet not before he had lam- 


#3 Critias apud ZElian, Hit. I. ix. e. xiii. 
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W deavoured, by a ſingular and abſurd exceſs of re- 


Recovers 
the public 
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Olympia. 
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pooned the principal citizens of Thaſos, and en- 


ſentment, to ſatiriſe the narrowneſs and ſterility wn 
the iſland itſelf. | 

The wandering poet was not more fortunate in 
ſeveral other diſtricts of Greece in which he took 
refuge. The warlike Spartans would ſcarcely ad- 


mit into their city, a writer who had ſaid that it 


was better for a ſoldier to loſe his ſhield than his 
life, becauſe he might purchaſe new armour, bur 
could not acquire a new exiſtence. Archilochus, 
thus abandoned, perſecuted, and contemned, made 
one ſpirited effort for recovering his ancient cha- 
rater, and regaining the public eſteem. The time 
approached for celebrating the Olympic- feſtival. 


The irregularity of his manners, the general de- 
teſtation of his behaviour as a ſoldier, and, above all, 


his avowed vindication of cowardice, ſhould, ac- 


cCording to received rules, have excluded him from 


aſſiſting at that ſolemnity: but having removed 


the prejudices which the citizens of Elis had na- 


turally conceived againſt him, by diſplaying his 


wonderful talents for muſic and poetry, he took 


care to inſinuate that he was poſſeſſed of an ode 


in praiſe of. Hercules, which, if rehearſed before 


the public aſſembly, would equally entertain the 
fancy, and improve the piety of the ſpectators. 
The intereſt of religion being materially concerned 
in this propoſal, the judges of the games thought 
proper to comply with it. Archilochus appeared 
on the appointed day among the Olympic bards. 


After his competitors had given ſpecimens of their 


art 
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art in ſuch muſical compoſitions as che audience 8 
were accuſtomed to hear, he began the ſong in 


honour of Hercules, accompanied with the ſound 
of his lyre, and written with ſuch new variations 
of verſe, as neceſſarily occaſioned new madulations 
of melody. It is probable that, on this occaſion, 


he firſt practiſed the invention aſcribed to him by g 


Plutarch = | of paſſing, with rapidity, from one 


rhythm, or meaſure, to another of a different kind. 


The novelty, the beauty, and the grandeur of his 
compoſition, raviſhed the ſenſes, and elevated the 
ſouls of his hearers. The demerit of the per- 
former was obliterated in the perfection of his ſong. 


The unanimous applauſe of the aſſembly declared | 


his ſuperiority to every rival, and he was imme : 


diately rewarded by the prize, and adorbed * 


the crown of victory ?5., 

Having acquired ſuch diſtinguiſhed renown in 
the public theatre of aſſembled ſtates, Archilochus 
returned with exultation to his native country, 
the glory of which had been proclaimed at Olym- 
pia, in conſequence of the ſucceſsful- merit of a 
baniſhed citizen. This proclamation being deem- 
ed the higheſt honour which an individual could 
procure for his community, the hatred and reſent- 
ment formerly | entertained againſt. the poet was 


converted into gratitude and ne. Ane 
24 De Muſic. 


Returns to 


his native 
iſland, 


25 We learn from Pindar and his ſcholiaſt, b ix. that 


this celebrated poem of Archilochus long continued to be ſung at the 
Olympie games, in order to grace the coronation of thoſe victors 


who either could not afford, or who did not incline, to purchaſe an 


ode i in their O's honour, 


renewed 


\ 
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ER A P. renewed reſpect of his country occaſioned many 
— ebullitions of poetical vanity, which evaporated in 


— 
hs 


ſome verſes that have reached the preſent times *. 
When death put an end to his labours, it could 
not extinguiſh his fame. His obſequies were diſ- 
tinguiſhed by every fad circumſtance of funeral 
pomp ; and his memory was celebrated by a feſti- 
val, eſtabliſned by the gratitude of his country- 
men, and adopted by the general admiration of 
the Greeks, during which the verſes of Archilochus 
were ſung alternately with the poems of Homer“: 
and thus, by a- fatality frequently attending men 
of genius, he ſpent a life of miſery, and acquired 
honour after death. Reproach, ignominy, eon- 
tempt, poverty, and perſecution, were the ordinary 
_ companions of his perſon ; admiration, glory, re- 
ſpect, ſplendour, and magnificence, were the me- 
A ene attendants of his ſhade. | 
Archilochus was the principal improver, not 
only of the 1ambic, but of the graver kind of lyric 
poetry; and Terpander, who flouriſhed in the 
fame age, was, as far as we can trace the hiſtory 
of the arts, the chief promoter of the gay and 
feſtive kinds of lyric compoſition. This agreeable 
poet was a native of Leſbos. He obtained the 
muſical prize in the Carnean feſtival at Sparta; and 
in the beginning of the ſeventh century before 
Chriſt, gained four ſucceſſive prizes at Delphi, as 
appeared by a correct ier of the cpoyucrars in 


26 Athenzvs, 1. xiv. Pauſaniss, l. 1 Stobæus, ſerm. 123. 
7 Anthol. p. 212, Ariſtot. Rhetor. in ii. 
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: the Pythian games, preſerved in the time of Plu- CH LAB 

tareh . Theſe advantages procured him the 3 ꝗ — 1 

. reſpe&t af his contemporaries; but he was honour- 

ed by poſterity chiefly for his improvement of the 

; lyre, and for the new varieties of meaſure which he 

{ introduced into the Grecian poetry -. 

i The example of Archilochus and Terpander * =» 

> was followed by the nine Lyric poets, who, in the 

f courſe of two centuries, flouriſhed almoſt in regular 

8 ſucceſſion, and maintained the poetic fame of their 

country. Of the two moſt ancient, Aleman and 

N Steſichorus, we have only a few imperfe& re- 

d mains: of Sappho there are two complete odes ; 

i her followers, Alceus, . Simonides, | Ibycus, and 

7 Bacchilides, are known by a few mutilated: frag- 

© ments, and by the remarks of ancient critics; but 

_ we ſtill poſſeſs many inimitable odes of . 
and many pleafant ſongs of Anacreon. 

ot As to the Grecian lyriſts in general, it is worthy 

AC of obſervation, that except Alcman of : Sardis; 

he W who on account of his merit was naturaliſed at 

ry Sparta, Pindar of Thebes in Bœotia, and Steſi- 

chorus of Himera in Sicily, all the reſt were born 

le on the Aſiatic coaſt, or in the iſlands of the Egean 

he i fea. Theſe enchanting climates were the beſt 

nd adapted to inſpire the raptures pecuhar to the ode, 


as 25 De Muſic. Fe 29 Euclid. Harmon. Strabo, I, Xiil. 
in 39 Hadareg Se ors r GxoNur H Teęrasdpog tbeerng 181. 
Plut. de Muſic, Pindar ſays, „that Terpander invented the Scho - 
% lia,“ which, according to Pollux and Heſychius, properly denote 
che drinking ſongs of the Greeks ; but, in a more general ſenſe, ſig · 
nify every kind of lyric poetry not ds to the dignity of the 


ode, 


the 
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c WA P. as well as to excite that voluptuous gaiety cha- 
nu cteriſtic of che Grecian ſong *. Amidſt the 


romantic ſcenes of Ionia, was felt with uncommon 
| ſenſibility the force of that / pleaſing painful paſ- 
fion, which, uniting grief, joy, and 'enthuſiaſm, 
contains the fruitful ſeeds of whatever is moſt-per- 
fect in muſic and poetry**. Here the celebrated 
Sappho breathed the amorous flames by which ſhe 


was conſumed ; while her countryman and lover 
Alcæus declared the warmth of his attachment, 


excited leſs perhaps by the beauty of her perſon, 
than by the bewitching charms of her voice. But 
neither Alcæus, who flouriſhed in the beginning 


of the ſixth, nor Anacreon, who flouriſhed in the 
beginning of the fiſth century before Chriſt, al- 


lowed the natural vivacity of their tempers to be 
overcome by the ſeverities of a paſſion which they 


. conſidered. chiefly as an inſtrument of pleaſure. 


When unfortunate in love, they had recourſe. to 
wine; and their lively invitations to this enjoyment 
compoſed the favourite airs of antiquity . Of 
Alcæus it is uſual to judge by the ſcattered remains 
of his works preſerved in Plutarch“ and Athe- 
nzus , and by the high commendations beſtowed 


on him by Horace and Quintilian. The Latin 


7 n ſeems on many occaſions to have 


31 Mippocrat: de Locis, vol. ii, P+ 346. Edit. Lugd. Bat. 


32 Agreeably to the principles eſtabliſhed by TEAM in Plu- 
tarch's Sympoſium, 


n Give us a ſong of Aleus or Anacreon, was a common ſaying 
in the age of Socrates. Athenzus, 1. x. c. viii, 


34 Sympoſ. c. vi. ib. x, 


ſo 
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ſo exactly imitated, or rather tranſlated the Greek, 
that the copy will perhaps beſt enable us to form a 
complete idea of the original“. , 

Alcæus, though he chiefly indulged in the gay 
and ſportive Nirkins of poetry, was yet qualified to 
undertake more lofty*” themes; but the whole ſoul 
of Anacreon was of that effeminate texture which 
fitted him only to ſing of love and pleaſure **. 
Venus, Bacchus, Cupid, and the Graces, were the 
peculiar divinities whom he adored ; and the pre- 
ſents which he offered at their ſhrine were the moſt 
acceptable that any mortal could beftow. He not 


only obſerved the external rites and ceremonies 


which they commanded, but proved that his heart 


and' mind had imbibed the genuine fpirit of their 


worſhip. Throughout the whole of his works 


now remaining“, we find the moſt inimitable 
fimplicity, purity, and ſweetneſs of diction: bis 


36 Md axxo Purevan; vporigor queer ahr. Are. 75 
Nullam, Vare, ſacra vite, prius ſeveris arborem. 
Other tranſlations, equally literal, may be diſeovered by carefully en. 
amining the fragments in Athenzus, |. x. 


37 In luſus & amores deſcendit, mY tamen aptior. Quis. 
I. X. e. i. 


0 A Cagelrog 9. xopdate 
Era bree nya | Ana Od. i. 
39 The works of Anacreon are ſaid, Is Petrus Alcyonius de 
exilio, to have been burned by the Greek prieſts of Conſtantinople, 
from which ſome learned men, deſtitute of taſte; have abſurdly con- 
cluded, that the works aſcribed to the old poet are ſpurious. It can- 


not, ſurely, be ſaid of thoſe poems, Et excitant animos noſtro- 


„ rum hominum ad flagrantiorem religionis cultum, non tamen 


© verborum Atticorum proprietatem & linguz Græce elegantiam 


- * docent;” which is the character that Petrus Alcyonius gives of 


the compoſitions ſubſtituted 125 the *. in their place. 


verſes - 
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CH LAP. verſes: flow with a ſmooth volubility ; his images, 


— ſentiments, and reaſonings (if what in him ſeems 


Pindar. 


intuitive conviction can be called reaſonings) are 
copied from the warmeſt impreſſions of nature. 
Yet in theſe poems, otherwiſe ſo beautiful and ſo 


perfect, there may be diſcovered an extreme licen- 
tiouſneſs of manners, and a ſingular voluptuouſneſs 


of fancy, extending beyond, the ſenſes, and a, 
the ſoul itſelf. 4 
The diſſolute colety of Anacreon, the Fo 
ſenſibility of Sappho, and the tearful complaints of 
Simonides*?, were all expreſſed in that eaſy equable 
flow of et harmony, which, in the 
opinion of the moſt learned of their countrymen“, 
poſſeſſes more grace than ſtrength, and more 


beauty than grandeur. The majeſtic muſe of 
Steſichorus ſoared a loftier pitch. Diſdaining the 


ſubjects to which the other lyriſts deſcended, he 
ſung of war and heroes, and ſupported, by his 


harp, the whole weight and dignity of epic poetry. 


Such, at leaſt, are the'ſentiments of a celebrated 


critic, who had read his works, of which we are at 
preſent entitled to judge only by their reſemblance 


to thoſe of Pindar, who poſſeſſed a ſimilar turn of 


genius, and treated the ſame lofty themes. 


"The. honours beſtowed on Pindar by his con- 
temporaries, as well as the admiration in which his 


name was uniformly held by the moſt improved 


40 Mcaſtius lachrymis Simonideis, Catull. | 
41 Dionyſius Halicarn, 


42 Epici carminis onera rd ſuſinentem, Qin. : 


* 


nationz 


AMtH 8 A, a. a md co R = 
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nations of antiquity, render both his perſon and 9 A r. | 
his works objects of a very natural curioſity. He — 
was born five hundred and twenty years before 
Chriſt, and his long life almoſt completed the full 
revolution of a century. His age, therefore, ex- 
tended beyond the period of hiſtory now under our 
review; yet the works of his predeceſſors having 
periſhed by the ravages of time and barbariſm, it 
is neceſſary to examine, in this place, the nature 
and character of the writings of Pindar, as the 
only materials remaining that can enable us to form 
a general notion of the performances recited by 
the lyric poets at the principal Grecian ſolemnities. 
Pindar, from his earlieſt years, was carefully trained 
by his father (himſelf a muſician) to the ſtudies of 


: muſic and poetry. His genius, naturally wild and 
; luxuriant; was corrected by the leſſons of his fair 

- countrywomen, Myrtis and Corinna“, whoſe 

8 poetical productions had acquired unrivalled fame, 

not only in Thebes, but in many neighbour- 


d ing cities. His firſt efforts for equalling their 
it. renown were diſplayed at the muſical conteſts cele- 
de brated in his native country; where, after con- 
of quering Myrtis, he was five times overcome by 
Corinna, who, could we believe the voice of ſcan- 
n- dal, owed her repeated victories more to the 
his charms of her beauty than to the ſuperiority of her 
ed genius“. But in the four public aſſemblies of the admi- 
Greece, where ein were not admitted to con- _ 
te. EN 
= Pauſanias, 1 Is Co xii, 44 Lucian. lian, Var, Hiſt. 
45 Pauſan, ibid. | 


ons Vor. I. * tend, 
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CHAP. tend, Pindar carried off the prize from every com- 
e BM petitor. The glory, in particular, which his 


poetry both acquired and beſtowed at Olympia, 


made the greateſt generals and ſtateſmen of the 


age court the friendſhip of his muſe. To 'the 
temples of the gods, and eſpecially to the celebrated 
temple of Delphi, his hymns and pceans drew an 
extraordinary concourſe. of Greeks and ſtrangers. 
The prieſts, prophets, and other miniſters ofApollo, 
ſenſible of the benefits which they derived from his 
muſical fame, repaid the merit of his ſervices by 
erecting his ſtatue in the moſt conſpicious part of 
the temple, and declared by their organ the Pythia, 
that Pindar ſhould be honoured with one half of the 
firſt· fruit offerings annually preſented by the-de- 
vout retainers of the Delphian ſhrine“ . Pindar 
was thus, during his lifetime, aſſociated to the 
honours of the gods; and after his death, his 
memory was adorned by every mark of reſpect 
that public admiration can beſtow. The beauty 
of the monument, erected to him by his fellow- 
citizens in the Hippodrome of Thebes, was ad- 
mired after the revolution of fix centuries”. Ar 
the Theoxenian feſtival, a portion of the ſacred 
victim was appropriated, even as late as the time of 
Plutarch, to the deſcendants of the poet. The 
inveterate hoſtility of the Spartans, when they de- 
ſtroyed the capital of their ancient and cruelleſt 
enemies, ſpared the houſe of Pindar, which was 
equally reſpected 1 in a future age by the warlike and 


45 Pauſan, Phocie, 47 Paufan, Bœotic. 
impetuous 
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impetuous ſon of Philip, and _ giddy triumph 
of his Macedonian captains . 
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— 
Pindar, we are told, & uad fame Diviſion 


by his hymns to Jupiter, his pœans to Apollo, and 
his dithyrambics to Bacchus. Burt as all thefe works 
have periſhed, as well as his love verſes, his ele- 
gies, and his Parthenia “, we are unfortunately 
obliged to confine our obſervations to the odes, 
which were rehearſed at the ſacred games, in praiſe 
of the conquerors in the gymnaſtic and equeſtrian 
conteſts. Theſe conquerors being perſons of the 
firſt diſtinction in Greece, the poet takes occaſion 
to celebrate the ſplendor of their paſt lives, the 


and nature 
df his 
works. 


dignity of their character, the fame of their 


anceſtors, and the glory of their ſeveral republics. 
The tutelary deities, to whom they owed their 
felicity, are not forgotten ; and hence, by an eaſy 
tranſition, the poet paſſes to the worſhip of the god 
in whoſe honour the games were eſtabliſhed; to 


the adoration of the heroes who had appointed * 


them ; and to innumerable other epiſodes, which 
are often more intereſting and more beautiful than 
the original ſubject. 

Such, moſt commonly, are the materials of the 
i ; and its form uſually conſiſted of three ſtanzas, 
of which the two firſt were of an equal length, and 
either of them longer than the third. This ar- 
rangement was introduced as moſt ſuitable to the 
occaſion of the poem, as well as to the ſcene on 


polyb. Hiſtor. | 
49 Sung, as the word denotes, by a chorus of virgins, 


TS - which 
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c H A P, which it was rehearſed. The occaſion: was, the 
— ſolemn ſacrifice, accompanied by a public enter- 


tainment given to the ſpectators by the friends of 


_ © . the ſucceſsful candidate for Olympic fame. Grate- 
ful acknowledgments to the gods formed a princi- 


pal part of the ceremony, which could not, with- 
out impiety, be omitted by the victor, who had 
obtained ſo honourable a prize through the aſſiſtance 
of his protecting divinity. On the altar of this 
divinity the ſacrifice was performed; and in his 
temple was ſung the panegyrical poem, contain- 
ing the united praiſes of the beneficent god, and 
of his favoured votary. The chorus waited, as 
uſual, to begin the ſong, till the preparations were. 
made for the feaſt. They repeated the firſt ſtanza, 
properly called ſtrophẽ, while they gratefully 
danced, towards the right, round the well-repleniſh- 
ed altar; returning, in an oppoſite direction, to 
the place from which they ſet out, they recited 
the ſecond ſtanza, therefore called antiſtrophe ; 
then ſtanding motionleſs before the altar, and, as 
it were, in the immediate preſence of the divinity, 
with whoſe ſtatue it was adorned, they fung the 
concluding ſtanza, with a richer exuberance, and 
more complicated variations, of melody. The 
ode, therefore, was diſtinguiſhed from other pieces 
of poetry, not by being ſet to muſic ** (for this 
was common to them all), but by being _ by a 


$50 Marius Vidtorinus Je Gram. and the Scholia on Henkillion, 
$1 This error runs through the whole of the otherwiſe very ſenſible 


diſcourſe of Mr. Charbanon on lyric Neun, in the Memoires de 


P NI: 


chain 
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chorus, who accompanied che various infletions of © * P. 


the voice with ſuitable nn and movements of — 


che body. 


The lyric poetry of dis Greeks thus united the 


His cha- To: 


raQeriſtic 


pleaſures of the ear, of the eye, and of the under- excellence, 
ſtanding. In the various nature of the entertain- 


ment conſiſted its eſſential merit and perfection; 
and he only could be entitled the prince of lyric 
poets, whoſe verſes happily conſpired with the 


general tendency of this complicated exhibition. 


By the univerſal conſent of antiquity, this poet is 
Pindar, whom, ever ſince the eulogium of Horace, 
critics have extolled for the brilliancy of his imagi- 


nation, the figurative boldneſs of his diction, the 


fire, animation, and enthuſiaſm of his genius. 
The panegyrics, beſtowed on him, have generally 
more of the wildneſs of the ode, than of the cool- 
neſs of criticiſm ; ſo that the peculiar nature of his 
excellencies may ſtill deſerve to be explained. It 
will be allowed by every one who reads his works 
with attention, that, great as his ideas are; Pindar 
is leſs diſtinguiſhed by the ſublimity of his thoughts 
and ſentiments, than by the grandeur of his lan- 
guage and expreſſion ; and. that his inimitable d ex- 
cellence conſiſts in the energy, propriety, and 
magnificence of his ſtyle, ſo ſingularly fitted to aſ- 
ſociate with the lengthened tones of muſic, and 
the figured movements of the dance. The uni- 
form cadence, the ſmooth volubility, and the light 
unimportance of ordinary compoſition, are "ew? 


iT 
$2 Pindarum quiſquis ſtudet KB Ke. 
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E = 7 p. tremely ill adapted to this aſſociation, which 
15 ꝗ— bringing every ſingle word into notice, and ſub- 


jecting it to obſeryation and remark, muſt expoſe 


its natural meanneſs, inſignificance, and poverty. 


But as much as the language of ordinary writers 
would loſe, that of Pindar muſt gain, by ſuch an 
examination. His words and phraſes are choſen 


with an habitual care, and poſſeſs a certain weight 


and dignity, which, the more they are contem- 
plated, muſt be the more admired. It is this 
magnificence of diction, thoſe compound epithets, 
and thoſe glowing expreſſions (which the coldneſs 
of. criticiſm has ſometimes condemned as extra- 
vagant), that form the tranſcendent merit of the 
Pindaric ſtyle, and diſtinguiſh it even more than 
the general flow of the verſification, which is com- 


_ monly ſo natural, free, and unreſtrained, that it 


bears leſs reſemblance to poetry, than to a beauti- 


ful and harmonious proſe. It is not meant, how- 


ever, that this great poet paid more attention to 
the choice, than to the arrangement, of words. 
The majeſty of the compoſition equalled, and in the 
opinion of a great critic, even ſurpaſſed the value 
of the materials. Dionyſius, the critic to whom I 
allude, has explained by what admirable refine- 
ments of art, Pindar gave to his words a certain 
firmneſs and ſolidity of conſiſtence, ſeparated them 
at, wide intervals, placed them on a broad baſe, and 

raiſed them. to a lofty eminence, from which they 
darted thoſe. irradiations of ſplendor, that aſtoniſhed 
the moſt diſtant beholders. 


But 


\ 
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But the moſt exalted fame cannot extend with ener 
equal facility to diſtance of time and diſtance of 
place. The poems of Pindar are now deprived of 
their accompaniments of muſic and dancing, by 
which they were formerly ennobled and adorned. 
They are now read in the retirement of the cloſet, 
without perſonal intereſt and without patriotic emo- 
tion. They were anciently ſung to large aſſemblies of 
men, who believedthe religion whichthey deſcribed, 
knew the characters whom they celebrated, and 
felt the influence of that piety and patriotiſm which 
they were admirably calculated to uphold. Such 
paſſages as may appear moſt exceptionable in the 
cool moments of ſolitary ſtudy, would obtain the 
higheſt applauſe amidſt the joyous animation of 
ſocial triumph, when men are naturally diſpoſed to 
admire every happy boldneſs of expreſſion, and to 
behold, with unuſual rapture, thoſe lofty and dan- 
gerous flights witch elevate the dating muſe of 
Pindar. 

In examining . effect of the games, as inſti⸗ Phyſical 
tutions for bodily exerciſe and mental improve- _ — 
ment, it is neceſſary to reflect, not only on the e. 
univerſality of their eſtabliſhment, but on the fre- 
quency of their repetition. * Beſides the public 
ſolemnities already deſcribed, innumerable pro- 
vincial feſtivals were celebrated in each particular 
republic. The Athenians employed near a third 
part of the year in ſuch amuſements ; and if we 

may be allowed to conjecture, that thoſe commu- 
nities which inſtituted moſt feſtivals, would moſt 
excel in the arts and exerciſes * in them, 


2 5 we 
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we may conclude, from the national deſignations of 


wy the Olympic victors preſerved in ancient authors, 


They pro- 
duced cou- 
gute, 


that the number of the Athenian feſtivals was 
rivalled by that of ſeveral other ſtates. 

For theſe warlike and elegant amuſe ments, ihe 
youth were carefully trained by the diſcipline of 
the gymnaſia, in which they learned whatever can 
give ſtrength and agility to the limbs, eaſe and 
grace to the motions, force and beauty to -the 
genius. Bodily ſtrength and agility were accom- 
panied by health and © vigour of conſtitution. 
Their athletic hardineſs bore, without inconveni- 
ence, the viciſſitudes of cold and heat. Even in 
the ſcorching warmth of July (for that was the 
ſeaſon of the Olympic games), they received, 
barcheaded, the direct rays of the ſun. And the 
firm organization, acquired by perpetual exerciſe, 
counteracted that fatal propenſity to vicious in- 
dulgence, too natural to their voluptuous climate, 


and produced thoſe inimitable models of ſtren 


and beauty, which are ſg deſervedly admired in 
the precious remains of Grecian ſtatuary. 
Theſe corporeal advantages were followed ww a 
train of excellencies to which they are nearly allied. 
There is a courage depending on nerves and 
blood, which was improved to the higheſt pitch 
among the Greeks. They delight, ſays Lucian “, 
to behold the combats of bold and generous ani- 
mals; and their own contentions are ſtill more 
animated, In, the memorable war with | Perſia, 


$3 Lucian, Solon, $4 In Solon. 


they. 
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they ſhewed the ſuperiority of their national cou- © HAP. 
rage; and it is worthy of obſervation, that the Re. 
moſt ſignal exploits were performed in the field of | 
battle by thoſe who had been previouſly adorned 

with the Olympic crown. It was a general boaſt, 

that one Grecian could conquer ten Perſians ** ; 

and the ſuggeſtions of reaſon tend to confirm the 
evidence of hiſtory. In the battles of: the Greeks 

and Perſians, victory was not obtained by the me- 
chanical exertions of diſtant hoſtility. The conteſt | 

was decided by the point of the ſword and ſpear, 

The uſe of theſe weapons requires activity of the 

limbs, ſteadineſs of the eye, and dexterity of the 

hand. It improves the courage as well as the 

vigour of the ſoldier ; and both qualities were ad- 

mirably promoted by the habitual exerciſes of the 
gymnaſia, which inſpired not only the ſpirit to un- 

dertake, but the ability to execute, the moſt dan- 

gerous and difficult enterpriſes. 

The gymnaſtic arts encouraged other excel - and tem- 
lencies ſtill more important than bodily accompliſh- Perance. 
ments and courage. Chiefly by their influence, 
the love of pleaſure and the love of action, the 
two moſt powerful principles in the human breaſt, 
were directed to purpoſes not only innocent but 
uſeful. The deſire of an Olympic crown reſtrain- 
ed alike thoſe weakneſſes which form the diſgrace, 
and thoſe vices which form the guilt and miſery of 
undiſciplined minds; and an object of earthly and 
periſhable ambition led to the ſame external purity 
end temperance, that is recommended by che pre- 


55 Herodot. I, viii. 


ce pts, 
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C. ” 4 P. cepts, and enforced by the ſanctions, of a divine 
. and immutable religion. The oil, the crown, the 


robes, and the palms, compoſe not the only re- 


remblance between the Chriſtian and the Olympic 


Contempt 


for the 


modern 
notions 
concern 
ing the 
int of 
onour. 


victors. The viſible images have been borrowed 
indeed by the ſacred writers, to aſſiſt our imperfect 
conception of divine truths ** ; but they have been 
borrowed from an nftinition which reſembles 


Ebriftianity, not in the honours and rewards which 


it propoſed, but in the efforts and duties which it 
required. The ambition of honeſt fame * taught 
men to control the appetites of the body by the 
affections of the ſoul; the ſprings of emulation 
repreſſed the allurements of ſenſuality; one dan- 
gerous paſſion combated another ſtill more Uan- 
gerous; and a train of uſeful prejudices ſupported 
the cauſe, and maintained the aſcendant, of virtue. 
Many of the peculiarities which diſtinguiſh the 
Greeks from the maſs of ancient and modern na- 
tions, ſeem to have derived their origin from, the 
fame uſeful inſtitutions ; particularly the cuſtom 
of going unarmed, and their perpetual contempt 


for the capricious notions concerning the point of 


honour. Theſe unpoliſhed republicans were ac- 
cuſtomed, in the private gymnaſias, as well as at 
the public entertainments, to inflict and to ſuffer 
the moſt provoking indignities. A barbarous 
Scythian, who' witneſſed a ſpectacle chat ſeemed 


56 1 Corinth. gth 3 four laſt e 
7 Qui ſtudet optatam curſu contingere metum, 
Multa tulit fecitque puer ſudavit & alſit 
Abitinuit venere & vino. | 


T 
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to him as ſhocking and intolerable as it would © * A p. 


appear to a punctilious modern gentleman, de- 


clared to his Athenian conductor, that if any per- 
ſon ſhould offer the ſame inſults to him, which 
the Athenian youths were continually offering to 
each other, he would ſoon convince the aſſembly, 
that his ſword was not an empty ornament of his 
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perſon, but an uſeful guardian of his honour **, | 


Such were the ſentiments of the Scythian; and 


hiſtory proves, that ſuch are the ſentimeuts of all 


uncultivated minds. An untutored Barbarian ſets 
no bounds to his reſentment. The ſmalleſt injury 
renders his anger implacable ; his indignation 
againſt the offender being proportioned, not to-the 
nature of his offence, but to his own pride, which 
is boundleſs. The lighteſt fault requires the 
ſevereſt atonement ; and not only a blow, but a 
word, or a look, may inflict a ſtain on the deli- 
cacy of his ſuppoſed honour, which can. only be 
waſhed out by the blood of the aggreſſor. The 


exceſſes of this ſanguinary temper, before they 
were corrected by the refinements of Grecian phi- 


loſophy, were repreſſed by the habitual practice of 


the gymnaſtic exerciſes. In the ſchools appro- 
priated to the advancement of theſe, manly arts, 


the Greeks learned the valuable leſſon of repelling 


injuries by others of a ſimilar kind, of proportioning 


the puniſhment to the offence, and of thus pre- 


venting a flight occaſion of animoſity from dege- 


$8 Ladies Apen 


Citizen 


deutig into a e ground of revenge. If 90 | 
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citizen of thoſe warlike republics had worn armouy 


in time of peace, he muſt have been regarded 


m 


- 


Emulation 
and re- 
wards of 


the victors. 


either as a madman or as an aſſaſſin; for to the 
chaſtiſed principles of Grecian diſcipline, it would 
have appeared altogether abſurd, that the ſword or 
dagger ſhould be thought neceſſary to retaliate the 
reproaches of the tongue, or even the more daring 
inſults of the arm. 

The entertainments of the public feſtivals thus 
tended to eradicate the wild exceſſes of reſentment, 
and to improve the mild and gentle virtues ; but 
conſidered in another view, the ſame entertain- 
ments were calculated to promote ardour, emula- 
tion, friendſhip, patriotiſm, and all the animated 
principles and contentions of active life. The 
rewards beſtowed on the conquerors were the moſt 
flattering which in that age could be propoſed. 
Odes were ſung in their praiſe ; ſtatues were erect- 
ed to them on the ſcene of victory; the names of 
their parents and country were Jointly celebrated. 
with their awn; they were entitled to the firſt 


ſeats at all public entertainments ; maintained at 


the expence of their reſpective communities; and, 
in their native cities, rewarded not only with mo- 
numents and inſcriptions, but ſometimes with 
altars and temples. Of theſe honours and rewards, 


the appropriated ſymbols were the olive, the pine, 


the parſley, and the laurel crowns ; which were 


' reſpectively diſtributed at the ſeveral ſolemnities of 


Olympia,. the. Iſthmus, Nemea, and Delphi. 
Obſerving the ſmall value of theſe badges of diſ- 
tinction, without adverting to the ſolid benefits 


which 
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which they conferred, the Perſian Tigranes would: 0 * 


have diſſuaded his maſter from going to war with * 


a people, who, inſenſible to intereſt, fought only 
ſor glory . But had Tigranes been more com- 
pletely informed concerning the inſtitutions of 
Greece, he would have underſtood, that both 
intereſt and glory operated moſt powerfully upon 
the candidates for Olympic fame, and not only 
their perſonal intereſts, but thoſe of their friends, 
their parents, and their country, who, being aſſo- 
ciated to their honours, were regarded by them 
with that love and affection which men naturally 
feel for the objects of their protection and bounty. 

In explaining the influence of the Grecian ſo- 
lemnities, we muſt not forget the muſical: and 
poetical exhibitions, which, from being employed 
to reward the victors in the gymnaſtic exerciſes, 
came to be themſelves thought worthy of reward. 
The martial leſſons of Tyrtzus and Callinus ad- 
mirably conſpired with the effects which have 
already been deſcribed, encouraging the firm and 
manly virtues, both by the enthuſiaſm with which 
their precepts were conveyed, and by the lively 
impreſſions which they gave of thoſe objects for 
which it is important to contend. The, courage 
depending on blood and nerves is uncertain. and 
tranſitory in its exiſtence ; and even while it exiſts, 
may be indifferently employed to purpoſes benefi- 


Influencs 
of the mu- 
ſical and 


poetical 
conteſts. 


cial or deſtructive. It belonged to the martial 


59 The word is cage rxg in the original; but here means the reward 
of virtue, Vid. Herodot. 1, viii. c. 26, 7 
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bards to determine its doubtful nature, to fix and 
illuſtrate its genuine motives, and to direct it to 
the proper objects of its purſuit. 

The mufical entertainments thus Rebates; 
refined, and exalted the manly principles inſpired 
by all the cuſtoms and inſtitutions of that warlike 
age. But as bravery 1s a hardy plant that grows 
in every ſoil, the moſt beneficial conſequence of 


the arts conſiſted in infuſing a proper mixture of 
| ſoftneſs and ſenſibility into the Grecian character. 


This is well known to be their effect in every 
country where they are allowed to flouriſh®. The 
Greeks, in a peculiar manner, required their aſ- 
ſiſtance; nor could it have been poſſible for that 
people, without the happy influence of the arts, to 
control the barbarity naturally occaſioned by their 
conſtant employment in war, the ſavage cruelty 
introduced by the practice of domeſtic ſervitude, 
and that unrelenting ferocity of character which 
ſeems eſſentially inherent in the nature of demo- 
cratical government. Amidſt theſe ſources of 


degeneracy and corruption, the time and applica- 


tion neceſſary to attain proficiency in the purſuits 
of genius, habituated the Greeks to gentle amuſe 
ments and innocent pleaſures. The honours and 
rewards beſtowed on the ſucceſsful candidates for 
literary fame, engaged them to-ſeek happineſs and 


glory in the peaceful ſhade of retirement, as well 


as on the contentious theatre of active life ; and 


the obi rvations and diſcoveries occaſionally ſug- 


bo Ingenuas didiciſſe fideliter artes, 
Emollit mores, nec finit eſſe feros. 


geſted 
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geſted by the free communication of ſentiment, © n. 8 
ſtrengthened and confirmed thoſe happy prejudices . * 
which combat on the ſide of virtue, and enforce | 
the practice of ſuch rules of behaviour as are moſt 
uſeful and agreeable in ſociety. 

If the muſical and literary entertainments ac- and on the 
quired . ſuch an happy influence over the moral — 
diſpoſitions of the heart, they produced a ſtill more ers, 
conſiderable effect on the intellectual faculties of 
the mind. It is almoſt impoſſible, in the preſent 
age, to conceive the full extent of their efficacy in 
improving the memory, animating the imagina- 
tion, and correcting the judgment. As to the 
memory, indeed, there is a period in the progreſs 
of ſociety preceding the introduction of vriting, 
when the energies of this faculty have been exerted | a 
among many nations with a wonderful degree of 
force. Even among the barbarous Celtic inhabi- 
tants of our own iſland, the Druids could repeat 
an incredible number of verſes, containing the 
knowledge of their hiſtory, laws, and religion ; 
and a period of twenty years was required to com- 
plete the poetical ſtudies of a candidate for the 
prieſthood **, 

But if the Greeks were equalled by outer nations prepared 
in the exerciſe of the memory, they have always for Ser 
been unrivalled in the delicacy of their taſte, and — . 
the inimitable charms of their fancy. Theſe ex- in elo. 
cellencies, whether originally produced by natural duencs nd Ge 


£ philoſo- | 
or moral cauſes, or more probably by a combina- phy. - | 


JJ ˙¹m̃ AM! ö 


61 Czfar, de bello Gallico, 1. vi. 
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on P. tion of both, were, doubts, extended and im- 

— proved by emulation and Habitual exerciſe. To 
this exerciſe the public ſolemnities afforded a pro- 
per field; and, in the conteſts of muſic and poetry, 
were diſplayed the opening bloſſoms of Gpecian 
genius, bloſſoms which afterwards ripened into 

_ thoſe fruits of philoſophy and eloquence, that will 
form the admiration and delight of the laſt bogs of 
the world, _ 
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CHAP. vn. 


State of the Grecian Colonies.— The Tonians flouriſh 
in Arts and Arms. Their Wars with the Ly- 
dians.—The Afiatic Greeks ſubdued by Creſus. 


—Splendour of the Lydian Court. Foundation of 
the Perſian Monarchy.— Cauſes of its rapid 
Grandeur —Which alarms Creſus.—His Alliance 
with the Lacedæmonians.— Ile invades the Per- 


an Dominions.— Meaſures of bis. Allies —Cre-' 
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ſus defeated by Gras: —End 7. Ile Lyaian Mo- 


narchy. 


BOVE two PE IE i” have elapſed R 


ſince it was obſerved, to the honour of 
Europe, that a handful of. Greeks, having eſta- 
bliſhed themſelves in Aſia and Africa, continually 
maintained and extended their poſſeſſions in thoſe 


quarters of the world*. Wherever the ſpirit of 0 


enterpriſe diffuſed their ſettlements, they per- 
ceived, it is ſaid, on the ſlighteſt compariſon, the 
ſuperiority of their own religion, language, inſti- 
tutions, and manners; and the dignity of their 
character and ſentiments eminently diſtinguiſhed 
them from the general maſs of nations whoſe terri- 
tories they invaded, ' and whom they juſtly deno- 
minated Barbarians *. Yet theſe honourable ad- 


5 Hippocrat. vol. i. p. 350. Edit. Lugdun, ma 
2 Iſocrat. Panegyr. paſſim, 


Vol. I. U | vantages, 
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vantages, inſtead of conciliating good-will, tended 
only to exaſperate hoſtility. The northern Greeks 
were, perpetually, haraſſed by the fierce inroads of 
the Thracians : the ſouthern were endangered by 
the united ſtrength of Egypt and Lybia, The 
colonies in Magna Gracia having eaſily reſiſted 
the rude, though warlike natives of that country, 
were called to contend with the more formidable 
power of Carthage. But the conſequences of all 
theſe wars, which ſhall be deſcribed in due time, 
extended not beyond the countries in which they 
firſt aroſe. The memorable conflict between the 
Greek colonies in the Eaſt, and the great nations 


of Aſia, forms a ſubje& more vaſt and more in- 


tereſting. Not confined to the extremities, it 
reached and ſhook the centre of Greece, It re- 
coiled with more deſtructive violence on Perſia; 
its duration comprehends the moſt illuſtrious pe- 
riod in the hiſtory of both countries ; and its ex- 
tent embraces all the great nations of antiquity, 
together with the ſcattered communities of Grecian 
extraction in every part of the world. | | 

In the third century after their eſtabliſhment in 
the eaſt, and above ſeven hundred years before the 
Chriſtian æra, the Greeks of Aſia, and particu- 
larly the Ionians, far ſurpaſſed their European an- 
ceſtors in ſplendor and proſperity ?. While ancient 
Greece was haraſſed by inteſtine diſſenſions, and 
its northern frontier expoſed to the hoſtility of 
neighbouring Barbarians, the Eaſtern colonies en- 


3 Herodot. paſſim, Plin, I. v. & Sengc, ad Helv. 
Joyed 
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joyed profound peace, and flouriſhed in the vicinity © HA F. 
of Phrygia and Lydia, the beſt cultivated and moſt 
wealthy provinces of Lower Afia*, and perhaps of 
the ancient world. Hiftory and poetry alike extol 
the golden treaſures of the Phrygian and Lydian 
kings. Their ſubjects wrought mines of gold, 
melted the ore, moulded figures in bronze, dyed 
wool, cultivated muſic, enjoyed the amuſements of 
leiſure, and indulged the demands of luxury“, 
when the neighbouring countries of Cappadocia 
and Armenia remained equally ignorant of laws 
and arts, and when the Medes and Perſians, 
deſtined ſucceſſively to obtain the empire of Aſia, 
lived in ſcattered villages, ſubſiſted by hunting, 
paſturage, or robbery, and were clothed with the 
ſkins of wild'beafts”. 


'Yet the Lydians and Plains ſatisfied with They en- 
their domeſtic advantages, ſeem never to have 896 the 


commerce 
en their attention towards foreign com- of Lydia, 


merce*. When the voluptuouſneſs or oſtentation = an 
of their kings and nobility made them covet the 


4 Strabo, 1, xii, & I. xi · 
6 Herodot. I, i. c. xciv. Plin. I. vi. c. lvi. 
7 Herodot. I. i, c. Ixxi. 
The Lydians and Phrygians are mentioned, in Caſtor's Epoche, 
. among the ſeventeen nations, who, according to that careleſs and 
ignorant compiler, ſucceſſively became maſters of the Mediterranean 
ſea; but the extravagant dreams of this fabulous writer are at va- 
I riance with the whole tenor of ancient hiflory, It is extraordinary 
, that thoſe who ever looked into Herodotus ſhould pay any regard to 
the unwarranted aſſertions of Caftor ; yet this fabuliſt has been gene- 
rally followed by mogrrn chrovglogers and compilers, See BLair's 
Tables, &c; 


a | U 2 conve- 
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"CHAP. conveniencies and luxuries of diftant countries, 


VII. 


— tkey were contented to owe theſe new gratifications; 


gd 


firſt to the Phoenician merchants, and afterwards 
to the Greek ſettlements eſtabliſhed on their coaſts. 
Through the ſupine neglect of their neighbours 
reſpecting maritime affairs, the Aſiatic Greeks ac- 
quired without conteſt, and enjoyed without mo- 
leſtation, beſides ſeveral valuable iſlands, the whole 


weſtern coaſt of the continent, extending, in a 


waving line, above fix hundred miles in length, 
beaurifully diverſified by hill and dale, interſected 
by rivers, -broken by bays and promontories, and 
adorned by the nobleſt proſpects and fineſt climate 
in the world. The face of that delightful country 
will be more particularly deſcribed, when it be- 
comes the unhappy ſcene of military operations. 
It is ſufficient at preſent to obſerve, that its Ionian 
inhabitants, poſſeſſing the mouths of great rivers, 
having convenient and capacious harbours before 


| them, and behind, the wealthy and populous na- 
tions of Aſia, whoſe commerce they enjoyed and 


engroſſed, attained ſuch early and rapid proficiency 
in the arts of navigation and traffic, as raiſed the 
cities of Miletus“, Colophon**, and Phocza**,. to 
an extraordinary pitch of opulence and grandeur. 
Their population increaſing with their proſperity, 
they diffuſed new Dent wh to _— around 


3 8 I, Xil, p. 423. 8 their ancient on aQtual 
Kate, the Greek proverb ſaid, Nanas wort nov ax 1 810 
Once, but long ago, the Mileſians were powerful. * 

10 Athen. l. xiv. p. 643. 


11 Strabo, p · 582. & N 647. Herodot. I, iv. e. 1. 
them. 
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them. Having' obtained footing in Egypt n 

che eighth century before Chriſt, they acquired. 

and thenceforth preſerved, the excluſive commerce 

of that ancient and powerful kingdom. Their terri- 

tories, though in their greateſt breadth compreſſed 

between the ſea and the dominions of Lydia to the 

extent of ſcarce forty miles, became not only flou- 

riſhing in peace, but formidable in war“, and 

bore ſomething of a ſimilar relation to the powerful 

kingdoms of Egypt, Lydia, and Afyria, which 

had hitherto ſwayed the politics of the ancient 

world, that the ſmall but induſtrious republics of 

Italy had to the reſt of Europe in the thirteenth 

and * fourteenth centuries z or, to deſcribe their 
condition ſtill more exactly, that the Netherlands, 

three hundred years ago, had to the extenſive 

countries of France, England, and Germany. 


Such multiplied advantages could not languiſh tmprovea 


in the hands of men, who, as we ſhall ſoon learn — they 


from their hiſtory, had genius to conceive, and bad leam- 
courage to execute, the moſt arduous deſigns. — 
With the utmoſt induſtry and perſeverance they 
improved and ennobled the uſeful or elegant arts, 
which they found already practiſed among the 
Phrygians and Lydians. They incorporated the 
muſic of thoſe nations with their own. Their 
poetry, as above deſcribed, far excelled whatever 
Pagan antiquity could boaſt nol n * on { 


1 Herodot. 1. ii. <A. n ; 
f 13 Idem, ibid. & Ariſtot, de Civitat. 1. Fo c. iv. 
14 See Chap. vis - | 
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CHAP. rivalled the {kill of their neighbours in moulding 
— clay, and caſting braſs. They appear to have been 


* 


lavent 
others pe · 
culiar to 


themſelves, 


the firſt people who made ſtatues of marble. - The 
Doric and Ionic orders of architecture perpetuate, 
in their names, the honour of their inventors. 
Painting was firſt reduced to rule, and practiſed 
with ſucceſs among the Greeks ; and we may be 
aſſured that, during the ſeventh century before 
Chriſt, the Ionians ſurpaſſed all their neighbours, 
and even the Phcenicians, in the arts of deſign, 
ſince the magnificent preſents which the far-famed 
oracle of Delphi received from the oftentation or 
piety of the Lydian kings, were chiefly the pro- 


ductions of Ionian artiſtss. In the following 


century Ionia gave birth to philoſophy ; ; and we 
ſhall have occaſion to explain hereafter by what 
means both ſcience and taſte were diffuſed from 


that country over Greece, Italy and Sicily, But 


Tnearfion 


of the 


Cimmeri- 


our preſent ſubject recals u us from, 15 hiſtory of arts 
to that of arms. 


The firſt formidable enemies wic _ 'the 
Afatic Greeks had to contend, were the barbarous 
Clmmerians **, who, being driven from the banks 
of the Euxine, by a Scythian horde ſtill fiercer 
than themſelves, overflowed, with irreſiſtible vio- 
lone, the fineſt provinces of Afia Minor. But 


15 . 1 


16 Strabo, p. 292, ſays, that the Cimmeriang were called Crib 
by the Romans, He ſpeaks frequently of them, particularly p. 108. 


193. 292. 494. Their impetuous and deſtructive incurſions. are 


well expreſſed by the elegiac poet Callious, cited in Strabo, p. 648. 
Nur d' m Kijpargier ea ros iexira ops eren. 


the 
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the- invaſion of' the Cimmerians is deſcribed as a 
predatory incurſion *”, not as a regular plan of 
enterpriſe directed to the purpoſes of conqueſt and 
ſettlement. The hurricane ſoon ſpent its force; 
the Greeks recovered from the terror inſpired by 
theſe deſultory ravagers, and, within a few years 
after their departure, the Ionian and Eolian colo- 
nies, who ſeem to have carried their ancient en- 
mity into their new acquiſitions; totally forgot 

their recent and common danger, and engaged in 
cruel domeſtic wars. 

Theſe unnatural diſſenſions were repreſſed by the 
growing -power of the Lydians, which extending 
itſelf on all ſides, finally reduced the greateſt part 
of Leſſer Aſia, a country once affording the ma- 


terials of many rich and flouriſhing kingdoms, but 77+, 


now reduced to beggary and barbariſm under the 
oppreſſive yoke of Turkiſh tyranny. The terri- 
tory of Lydia, which extended its name with its 
authority from the river Halys to the Ægean, and 
from the ſouthern ſhore of the Euxine to the 
northern coaſt of the Mediterranean, was anciently 
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Olymp. 


confined to that delightful diſtrict fituate at the 


back of Ionia, watered on the north by the river 
Pactolus, famous for the golden particles“ inter- 
mixed with its ſand, and on the ſouth by Cayſter, 
whoſe banks, frequented by ſwans, have afforded 


one of the moſt beautiful compariſons in the 


17 Ov xerargoPn yiνν v Town aM i em1I2ojpung pn ö 
HrRODOT. 
- 18 They were ada down from Mount Tmolus, the gold of 


which was exhauſted in the time of Strabo. Vid. Strabo, 1. xiii- i 
. Iliad. 
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Iliad.” The kingdom of Lydia was ' anciently 
ſubject to a race of princes**, ſtyled Atyatider, 
from the heroic Atys, the great founder of their 


houſe. To the family of Atys ſucceeded: that of 


Hercules, which had obtained the government bo- 
fore the war of Troy, and continued to reign five 
hundred and five years, till their honours expired 
in the unhappy Candaules. The ſtory of Can- 
daules, of his beautiful wife, and of his fortunate 
ſervant, has been adorned by the father of hiſtory 


with the inimitable charms of his Ionic fancy. The 


vain, credulous prince, injudiciouſly. diſplaying. the 
beauty, offended the modeſty, of.his injured ſpouſe. 
Gyges *', the, moſt favoured. of her huſband's at- 


tendants, to whom his weak maſter had proſtituted 


the ſight of her naked charms, was involuntarily 
employed as the inſtrument of her reſentment, As 


a reward for taking away the life of Candaules, 
he was honoured with the hand of the queen, and 


from the rank of captain of the guards, advanced 


: to the throne of Lydia. FF # 1 4 „ SITY > r, R ] 


Gyges 
makes war 
on the 


Ionians. 


This revolution, which happened ſeven hundred 
and eighteen years before Chriſt, was felt by the 


bo ARS He dN b _— _ PO incthe 


91 161 


N * e FOR poi . . ver. 460 and Fppe, 


40. 
| e Herodotal,/1. 8 . „ Hiroughout, and Dionyſius of HA Wis, 
J. i. c. 27. & ſeq. furniſh the principal 3 for the * of 
Lydia. 8 es 

21 Herodotus was unacquainted with he . of 
Gyges's ring, which had the power of rendering him inyi le ; by 
means of which he was enabled to kill my n and * 15 
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enterpriſing character of Gyges, che difference be- C — 
tween adventurers who acquire, and princes who Cy 
inherit, a crown. The Ionian cities of Aſia of- 

fered a tempting prize to the valour of Gyges, 

and the valuable mines ** diſcovered between the 

cities Atarneus and Pergamos, as well as the gold 
obtained from the river Pactolus , enabled him 

to hire ſuch a number of troops as ſeemed neceſ- 

fary to accompliſh his ambitious deſigns.” The Takes Co- 
citizens of Miletus and Smyrna were haraſſed by a a 
long war ; but of all the Tonic ſettlements, Colo- rr 
Phon alone ſubmitted to his arms. 


Ardys his ſucceſſor, following the military ex- 2 
ample of Gyges, ſtormed the city of Prienẽ, and 2 


invaded the territories of the Mileſians. He Stom. — 
tranſmitted his enmity againſt that people to his xl. 2. 
ſon Sadyattes, from whom it deſcended to his A. Can. 
more warlike grandſon. Alyattes, grandſon of 
Ardys, annually invaded the country of Miletus, 

cut down the trees, burnt the ſtanding corn, ra- 

vaged and deſolated the whole territory. The 
houſes he allowed to remain entire, that the Mi- 
leſians, governed by that powerful attachment 
which. binds men to their ancient habitations, 

might return thither after his departure, and again 
apply to the ſowing and cultivation of the ground, 

dhe N of which ke was determined Lad en 
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to deſtroy. In this manner he continued, during 


. eleven years, to haraſs, but was unable to conquer, 


An un- 
ſoteſeen 


event puts 
an end to 


the war. 


Olymp. 
xhn. 2. 


A. C. 607. 


the Mileſians. The inhabitants of the country 
retired at his approach, and ſhut themſelves up in 
their capital, the walls of which bid defiance to his 
aſſaults; nor was it poſſible to reduce by blockade 
2 city that had long been, and ftill continued, 
miſtreſs of the ſea. But Alyattes perſiſted in diſ- 

trefling thoſe whom it ſeemed impoſſible to ſubdue ; _ 


and he was carrying on his twelfth autumnal in- 


curſion with fire and ſword, when an unforeſeen 
accident occaſioned a ſpeedy termination of the 
war. 

The beautiful territory of Miletus was, end 
ing to annual cuſtom, thrown into a blaze, and the 
flames of the ſtanding corn, impelled by the vio- 
lence of the wind, communicated with the temple 
of Aſſeſian Minerva. That: ſacred edifice was 
burnt to the ground. Alyattes, who was attended 
on his march by pipes, harps, and flutes, adapted 
to the voice both of men and of women, did not 
immediately conſider, amidſt the noiſe of feſtivity, 


and the parade of military triumph, the fatal con- 


ſequences of this enormous impiety. But falling 
ſick ſoon after at Sardis, he had leiſure, during the 
quiet and ſolitude of his diſtemper, to reflect on 
the horror. of his crime ; and prying into futurity 


with that anxious ſolicitude which uſually attends 
- guilt, he diſpatched meſſengers to the temple of 


Delphi, to conſult the Grecian god concerning the 


means of mitigating the diſtreſs of his preſent ſtate 


* mind. Apollo refuſed giving an n to 
wal 
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his petition, until he had rebuilt the temple of CHA p. 
Minerva. The Lydian prepared to comply with — 

this condition, and immediately ſent ambaſſadors 

to Miletus, to propoſe a ſuſpenſion of arms, until 
the great work ſhould be completed. That city A 
was then governed by Thrafybulus, who, by one 
of thoſe revolutions not unfrequent i in the Grecian 
republics, had attained the rank of tyrant *, as it 
was then called, in a ſtate uſually governed as a 
democratical community. Similarity of views | 
and diſpoſitions had introduced a friendly connec- > 
tion between Thrafybulus and the celebrated Peri- | 
ander of Corinth, who was no ſooner acquainted | 
with the advice of Apollo, than he ſent immediate 8 
intimation of it to the Mileſian prince, counſelling 
him at the ſame time to avail himſelf of the pre- | 
ſent conjuncture to promote the intereſt of his | | 
country. In compliance with this advice, Thra- | | 
ſybulus employed an expedient equally ſingular 

and ſucceſsful, When the Lydian ambaſſadors 

arrived at Miletus, they expected to behold a city 

in diſtreſs, not only deſtitute of the accommoda- EW 
tions and luxuries, but ill provided with the chief . 
neceſſaries of life. But their ſurpriſe was extreme, oh 

to obſerve vaſt magazines of corn open to public 

view, to perceive an extra dinar) abundance of 


© 44 In the tri ſenſe, es the: ead e e 
vereignty in a free republic. The word has no relation to the abuſe 
of power, as in the modern acceptation. Thraſybulus of Miletus, 
Periander of Corinth, Piſiſtratus of Athens, Polycrates of Samos, 

a Alexander of Pheræ, and Dionyſius of Syracuſe," wete all called 
' Tupac, though their characters were as widely different as thoſe of 
Titus and N the extremes of virtue and vice, 


all 
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all ED fruits of the ground ; and to behold the 


— inhabitants revelling in fulneſs and feſtivity, as if 


2 
* 


their country had never ſuffered the cruel rava- 
ges of an invader. This appearance of eaſe and 
plenty was exhibited by the contrivance of Thraſy- 
bulus, by whoſe command the corn and other 
proviſions had been carried from private magazines 


into the ſtreet, that the Lydians, returning to 


Sardis, the uſual reſidence of their prince, might 
acquaint him with the proſperous condition of a 
People, whom it had been the great object of his 
teign to afflict and to annoy. Alyattes was much 
affected by the intelligence, and at length con- 
ſented to a peace with the Mileſians on honourable 
terms. To compenſate for his paſt injuries and 
impiety, he promiſed to dedicate to Minerva two 

new edifices, the magnificence of which ſhould far 


eclipſe the ſplendor of her ancient temple. The 


promiſe was performed, the new temples were 
conſecrated, Alyattes recovered from his diſtemper, 


and peace e for = hort time between the 


two nations K ac. 08 f 2, 
„ which, if ue may 


5 Why a the doubtful evidence of ancient authors in 
matters of chronology, laſted fifty- two years aſter 
the treaty with Miletus, was not chequered with 


any great variety of fortune. He conquered, in- 
deed, the city and ſmall territory of Smyrna, a 


Grecian ſettlement then in its infancy, but which 


was deſtined afterwards to become, by its happy 


ſituation for commerce, the moſt wealthy and po- 


Tony eſtabliſhment in thoſe parts, and to be 
ſtyled, 
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ſtyled, in the pompous language of inſcription, c 


the ornament of Ionia, the firſt and chief city of.. 


the Aſiatic coaſt **.. His arms were equally ſuc- 

ceſsful in repelling the deſtructive invaſions of 
the Scythian hordes, who ravaged the northern 

gerous ambition of the Medes, the moſt powerful 

nation of Upper Aſia, Satisfied with theſe ad- 

vantages, Alyattes became unwilling to commit 

his future fortune to the viciſſitudes of war. Fixed 
in this purpoſe, he ſpent his remaining days amidſt 
the happineſs ef his wealth and grandeur, in 
contemplating the various ſtages of his proſperity, 
in liſtening to the flattery of his courtiers, in re- 
ceiving the grateful homage of his ſubjects, and in 

enjoying that pomp and um which b 5 
round an eaſtern throne. 


This fortunate prince was eme five Hits The war 


ared and ſixty- two years before Chriſt, by his ſon 
Crœſus, whoſe: uninterrupted proſperity, in the © 


firſt years of his reign, far eclipſed the glory of all A. LE gt. 


his predeceſſors. But the ſplendor of Crœſus was 
that of a paſſing meteor, which dazzles for a 
moment, and diſappears for ever. Of all the kings 
of Lydia, he was the greateſt; conqueror, but he 
was alſo the laſt king of that country“, as well as 
the laſt prince of his famihy. Under various unjuſt 
pre tences he attacked the Grecian cities of Aſia 
Minor, which: a K by; ** Vu, 


as e PAS * 
20 Ly dia deſcended d to the rank of a ardvince;. as will appear be- 


low. 
had 
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had unfortunately engaged in domeſtic diſſenfions. 


Wu jealouſy hindered the Greeks, ignorance 


prevented the Barbarians, from forming a confede- 
racy ſufficient to reſiſt the Lydian power. The 
Carians, Myſians, and Phrygians, fighting ſingly, 
were ſucceſſively ſubdued ; and the whole peninſula 
of Leſſer Aſia (except only the little territory 
of the Lycians and Cilicians), extending eaſtward 
as far as the river Halys, and inhabited by three 
nations of Grecian, and eleven of Barbarian ex- 
traction, finally acknowledged the power of 


 Creoeſus, and tamely received his commands. 


He is di- 
verted 
from his 
defign of 
raiſing a 
naval 
power . 


* 
2 


Having met with ſuch extraordinary ſucceſs by 
land, the Lydian prince determined to render his 
power equally conſpicuous by ſea. For this pur- 
poſe he thought ſeriouſſy of equipping a fleet, with 
which he purpoſed to invade and conquer the Gre- 
cian iſlands directly fronting his dominions. But 
this deſign, which, conſidering the flow: progreſs 
in maritime power among the nations moſt diligent 
to attain it, would probably have failed of ſucceſs, 
was prevented by the advice of a philoſophical 
traveller, con in ſuch a lively turn of wit, 
as eaſily changed the reſolution of the king. Bias 


of Prien, in Ionia, ſome ſay Pittacus of Mity- 


lenè, in the iſle of Leſbos, while he travelled, 
after the Grecian cuſtom, from curioſity and a 
love of knowledge, was preſented to Crœſus at 
the Lychen court; and being aſked by wor? 


27 The Phrygians, Myſians, Mariandynians, Chalybians, Ly- 
dians, Paphlagonians, Thracians, — Carians, and Pam- 


phylians. 
What 
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what news from Greece? he anfwered with 2 re- CHAP. 
publican freedom, that the - iſlanders: had collefted wo 
powerful ſquadrons of cavalry, with an intention of 
invading Lydia. May the gods grant,” faid 
Crœſus, © that the Greeks, who are unacquainted 

« with horſemanſhip, ſhould. attack the diſ- 

« ciplined valour of the Lydian cavalry ; there 

« would ſoon: be an end to the conteſt.” © In 

« the ſame manner,” replied Bias, © as if the 

« Lydians, who are totally unexperienced in naval 

cc affairs, ſhould invade the Grecians by ſea.” 

Struck by the acuteneſs of this unexpected obſer- 

vation, Crœſus deſiſted from his intended expedi- 

tion againſt the iſlands ; and inſtead of employing 

new means for extending his conqueſts, deter- 

mined peaceably to enjoy the laurels which he 

had won, and to © kane the ire which he had 
attaincd. 

Hlis court was the 9 and moſt ſplendid of The ſplen- 
any in that age; and the Aſiatic Greeks, whatever 888 's 
diſhonour they incurred, ſuſtained not, perhaps, <ourt- 
any real loſs by their eaſy fubmiſſion to a vain and 
weak man, but a magnificent and liberal prince“, 
who was extremely partial to their country. They - 
acknowledged the conqueror, indeed, by a very 
moderate tribute, but they enjoyed their ancient 


28 Such is the aden dich reſults from — the 
conduct of - Creeſus. The tranſactions of his reign will not 


warrant our adopting the aged panęgyrie of him by Pindar 
(Pyth. i): 


: Ov S dον Kov Prrefgwy ajeryy &c. 
He was 1802 wiſdom late, and only by adverſity, 


4 laws, 
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CAP. TI and adminiſtered without control their do- 
. meſtic concerns and government”. Crazſus ſpoke 
| their language, encouraged their arts, admired 
Condition their poets and /ophifts. Ionia, perhaps, was“ 
— never more happy than under the eye of this in- 
Greeks dulgent maſter, whoſe protection nouriſhed ' the 
* tender ſhoot of philoſophy, which had begun to 
ment. ſpring up ſhortly before his reign. Thales of Mi- 
letus, Pittacus of Mitylene, Bias of Priene, Cleo- 
bulus of Lindus, and the other wiſe men, as they 
are emphatically ſtyled, who lived in that age, not 
only gave advice and aſſiſtance to their country- 
men in particular emergencies, but reſtrained their 
vices by wholeſome laws, improved their manners 
by uſeful leſſons of morality, and extended their 
knowledge by important and difficult diſcoveries. 
We ſhall have occaſion hereafter to conſider more 
fully the improvements made by thoſe ancient 
ſages, who are ſaid to have maintained a cor- 
reſpondence with each other, as well as with Chilon 
of Sparta, Periander of Corinth, and Solon of 
Athens, men who acquired ſuch reputation by their 
practical wiſdom, as rendered them the oracles. of 
their reſpective countries. Moſt of theſe, as. well. 
as Zſop the fabuliſt, and the elegant Greek. poets 
of the times, were bountifully received at the court 
of Croeſus. There is ſtill on record a memorable 
converſation between that prince and Solon, which 
ſeemed to predict the ſubſequent events of his 
reign, and which had a late, but i important influence 
on the character and fortune of the Lydian king. 


29 Herodot, 5 Thucydid. 
Crœſus 
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"'Creeftis having entertained his Athenian gueſt, 
according to the ancient faſhion, for ſeveral days, 
before he aſked him any queſtions, oſtentatiouſiy 
ſhewed him the magnificence of his palace, and 
particularly the riches of his treaſury. After all 
had been diſplayed to the beſt advantage, the king 
complimented Solon upon his curioſity and love 
of knowledge; and aſked him, as a man who had 
ſeen many countries, and reflected with much 
patience - upon what he had ſeen, whom of all 
men he eſteemed moſt happy ? By the particular 
occaſion, as well as the triumphant air with which 
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lon, 


the queſtion was propoſed, the King made it evi- 


dent that he expected flattery rather than informa- 
tion. But Solon's character had not been eneryated 
by the debilitating air of a court, and he replied 


with a manly freedom, « Tellus, the Athenian,” 
Craeſus, who had ſcarcely learned to diſtinguiſh, - 
even in imagination, between wealth and happineſs, 


enquired- with a tone of ſurpriſe, why this pre- 


ference to Tellus! ? c Tellus,“ rejoined Solon, 1 
eus not conſpicuous for his riches, or his gran- 
being only a ſimple citizen of Athens; but 
he was deſcended from parents who deſerved the 
firſt hoflours of the republic. He was equally 
fortunate in his children, who obtained univerſal. 
eſteem by their probity, patriotiſm, and every 


uſeful quality of the mind or body; and as to him- 
ſelf, he diec fighting gallantly in the ſervice of his 


country, which his valour rendered victorious in a 
' doubtful combat; on which account the Athe- 
nians buried him on the ſpot where he fell, and 

Vor. I. X diſlin- 
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* diſtinguiſhed him by every honour which public 
w—— gratitude can confer on illuſtrious merit.” 

Creefus had little encouragement, after this an- 
ſwer, to aſk Solon, in the ſecond place, whom, 
next to Tellus, he deemed moſt happy ? Such, 
however, is the illuſion of vanity, that he ſtill ven- 
tured to make this demand, and ſtill, as we are 
informed by the moſt circumſtantial of hiſtorians, 
entertained hopes of being favourably anſwered. 
But Solon replied with the ſame freedom as be- 
fore, „ The brothers Cleobis and Biton; two 

- youths of Argos, whoſe ſtrength and addreſs were 
crowned with repeated victory at the Olympic 
games; who deſerved the affection of their pa- 
rents, the gratitude of their country, the admira- 
tion of Greece; and who, having ended their lives 
with peculiar felicity **, were commemorated by 
the moſt fignal monuments of immortal fame.” 
« And is the happineſs of a king, then,” faid 
Croeſus, * ſo little regarded, O Grecian ſtranger ! 
that you prefer to it the mean condition of an 
Athenian or Argive citizen?” The reply bf So- 

| Jon juſtified his reputation for wiſdom. „ The 
life of man,” ſaid he, “ conſiſts of ſeventy years, 
which make twenty-ſix thouſand two hundred and 
fifty days; an immenſe number, yet in the longeſt 
life, the events of any one day will not be found 
exactly alike to thoſe of another. The affairs 
of men are liable to perpetual viciſſitudes; the 
Divinity who preſides over our fate is envious 


a4 
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of too much proſperity ; and all human life; if not 
condemned to calamity, is at leaſt liable to acci- 
dent“ . Whoever has uninterruptedly enjoyed a 
proſperous tide of ſucceſs may juſtly be called for- 
tunate ; but he cannot before his death be entitled 
to the epithet of happy.” 

The events which ſoon followed this converſa- 
tion, prove how little ſatisfaction is derived from 
the poſſeſſion of a throne. Victorious in war, un- 
rivalled in wealth, ſupreme in power, Croefus felt 


and acknowledged his unhappineſs. The warmeſt 


affections of his ſoul centered in his ſon Atys, a 
youth of the moſt promiſing hopes, who had often 
fought and conquered by his fide. The ſtrength 
of his attachment was accompanied with an exceſs 
of paternal care, and the anxiety of his waking 
hours diſturbed the tranquillity of his reſt. He 
dreamt that his beloved ſon was ſlain by a dart; 
and the ſolicitude with which he watched his ſafety, 
preventing the youth from his uſual occupations 
and amuſements, and thereby rendering him too 
eager to enjoy them, moſt probably expoſed him 
to the much-dreaded misfortune. Reluctanthy 
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permitted to engage in a party of hunting, the 


juvenile ardour of Atys, encreaſed by the impa- 
tience of long reſtraint, made him neglect the pre- 
cautions neceſſary in that manly amuſement. He 
was ſlain by a dart, aimed at a wild boar of mon- 
ſtrous ſize, which had long ſpread terror over the 


improperly explained in all the tranſlations that I have met with. 


R 2 : country 


2 Ow wy & Keoos ds e544 car0gwre; ovuBoern, The laſt word is 
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country of the Myſians. The we apon came from 


w—=p—— the hand of Adraſtus, a Phrygian prince and fugi- 


— 


tive, whom Crœſus had purified from the involun- 
tary guilt of a brother's blood, and long diſtinguiſn- 


ed 45 peculiar marks of bounty. To the grateful 


Rouſed 

from his 

inactivity 

by the 

growing 
ower of 
er ſia. 


protection of the Phrygian, Crœſus recommended, 


at parting, the fafety of his beloved ſon. A 


mournful proceſſion of Lydians brought to Sardis 
the dead body of Atys. The ill-fated murderer 
followed behind. When they approached the royal 
preſence, Adraſtus ſtepped forward, and intreated 
Creeſus to put him to death; thinking life no 
longer to be endured after killing, firſt his own 
brother, and then the ſon of his benefactor. But 
the Lydian king, notwithſtanding the exceſs of his 
affliction, acknowledged the innocence of Adraſtus, 


and the power of fate. Stranger, your action 


ce js blameleſs, being committed without deſign. 
« I know that my ſon was deſtined to a premature 
« death.” Adraſtus, though pardoned by Crœſus, 
could not pardon himſelf. When the mourners 
were removed, he privately returned, and periſhed 
by his own hand on the tomb of Atys. 

Two years Crœſus remained diſconſolate for the 
loſs of his ſon, and might have continued to in- 
dulge his unavailing affliction during the remainder 
of life, had not the growing greatneſs of Perſia, 
which threatened the ſafety of his dominions, rouſed 
him from his dream of miſery. That country was 
anciently confined to a ſmall part of the immenſe 
region at preſent known by the Perſian name. Its 
inhabitants had recently become formidable, and 


in 
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m the courſe of” a few, years; under the elder Cy- CH 1 
rus, they extended their name and conqueſts over 3 


Upper Aſia, overturned the power of Crœſus, 


enſlaved the Greeks of Aſia Minor, and, for the 


firſt time, threatened Europe with the terrors of 
Aſiatic deſpotiſm. This memorable revolution 
deſerves not only to be examined in its conſequences, 
but traced to its ſource, becauſe the Grecian wars 
and tranſactions, during the ſpace of above two 
centuries, with the Perſian empire, form an im- 
portant object of attention in the preſent hiſtory, 
The firſt Aſſyrian monarchy extended. its domi- The revo- 
nion in Upper Aſia, from the northern deſerts of 9 55 
Scythia, to the Southern or Indian Ocean. On Ava, till 
the weſt it was ſeparated by the river Halys from em ona | 
the dominions of Lydia. The river Indus formed & hare 
its eaſtern boundary. The conquerors of the eaſt pire. 
have aſſumed, in all ages, the title of King of 
Kings; a title expreſſive of the nature, as well as 
of the greatneſs, of their power. The various pro- 
vinces which they conquered, though acknow- 


ledging their univerſal dependence on the emperor, - 


were yet ſubject to their particular princes, who, 
while they paid their appointed tribute during 


peace, and furniſhed their contingent of troops in 
time of war, were permitted, in their ancient ter- 
ritories, to retain the power, and to diſplay the 
pomp, of royalty. This ſyſtem of government is 
more favourable to the extenſion than to the per- 
manence of empire. The different members of 


this unwieldy body were fo feebly connected with 


each other, that to. ſecure their united ſubmiſſion 
X 3 required 


A 
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required almoſt as much genius as to atchieve 


—y— their conqueſt. When the ſpirit which animated the 


— 


immenſe maſs was withdrawn, the different parts fell 
aſunder.;' revolutions were no leſs rapid than fre- 


quent; and, by one of thoſe events familiar in the 


hiſtory of the Eaſt, the warlike ſceptre of Ninus and 
Semiramis was wreſted from the effeminate hands of 


Sardanapulus. In the year ſeven hundred and 


forty-ſix before Chriſt, the provincial governors of 
Babylonia and Media, diſdaining to receive orders 
from this enervated ſhadow of their ancient lords, 

rejected his contemptible authority, and eſtabliſhed 


two new dynaſties, which, having governed Aſia 


Extraction 


of Cyrus. 


Deſerip- 


tion ot 


Perſia. 


for two centuries, were again reunited by the for- 


tunate valour of Cyrus. 

This extraordinary man, who raiſed the Perſian 
glory on the ruins of the Medes and Babylonians, 
was the ſon of Cambyſes, the tributary prince of 
Perſia: on the mother's ſide he derived a more 
honourable deſcent from Mandana, daughter of 
Aſtyages, the ſupreme lord of Media, and many 
kingdoms of the Eaſt. The powerful monarchy 
erected by Cyrus was diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
his native province, as the preceding empires had 
been denominated after 'the provinces of their 
reſpective conquerors, although all of them, com- 
prehending the ſame nations, were bounded by 


nearly the ſame limits, Cyrus alone —_ n 


his empire to the Grecian ſea. 


The territory of Perſia, to the name of which 
we allude, is ſituate on the ſouthern ple cg - 


Media, * reaches to the Perſian gulph. 


moun- 
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mountainous nature of the country renders it im- . F. 
proper for cavalry, but it formerly produced a- —“ 
bold and hardy race of men, who, uncorrupted by 
the effeminacy of the Aſiatic plains, required only 
the directing genius of a commander to conduct 
them to war and victory. Such a commander, 
they found in Cyrus, whoſe mind, burſting through - 
the ſhackles impoſed on virtues and abilities by 
the manners and climate of the Eaſt ®, extended 

the name and conqueſts of Perſia from the Tigris 
to the Indus, and from the Caſpian Sea to the 
Ocean ; a name which, after the revolution of ſo 
many ages and empires, 1s ſtill retained by that 
ſpacious region of the earth. 8 

As it is natural to account, by extraordinary The early 
cauſes, for extraordinary events, hiſtorians have _ ot 
aſcribed inſtitutions and cuſtoms to the Perſians corny. | 

worthy of rendering them the maſters 'of the ed by an- 

world. The philoſophical Xenophon, embelliſhing cent hl 


| 
, 
I 
- 
f and diſguiſing with wonderful art the moſt ad- 
/ mired, and the moſt admirable, branches of Gre- 
* 
f 
d 


cian diſcipline, has beſtowed them with too laviſh 
a generoſity on the founders of a nation, who be- 
came the unrelenting enemies of his country. Burt, 


ir notwithſtanding all the refinements of his ingenious 
and well - cultivated invention, it is not impoſſible 
y to ſee through the laboured artifice of the diſguiſe; 
d and, as truth only is conſiſtent, we may \ diſcern 


very material contradictions in the only remaining 
accounts of the ancient manners of the Perſians. 


h 

of 

u See his panegyric in Xenophon's $ Cyropedia, and i in Aſchylus's 5 
1 reife. 
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I beir early education conſiſted, if we may cre- 


dit both Xenophon and Herodotus, in learning to 
manage the horſe, to ſhoot with the bow, and to 
ſpeak truth. Yet it is neceſſary to obſerve that 
the firſt of thoſe arts, how well ſoever it might be 


underſtood in later times by the Perſian nobility, 


muſt have been very little known to their anceſtors 


in the time of Cyrus. The craggy mountains 


which they inhabited were unfavourable to the rear- 
ing of horſes, and the poverty of their circum- 
ſtances was ill adapted to maintain them. While 
all the other nations of Upper Aſia, except the 
Scythians, fought on horſeback, the Perſian armies 


were compoſed chiefly of infantry: and when it is 


conſidered, that the Grecians under Alexander, the 


Romans under the republic, as well as the northern 
- Barbarians who overran and ſubdued the countries 


of the eaſt and weſt, became maſters of the world 
chiefly through the. firm intrepidity of their in- 
fantry, there is reaſon to aſſign, as the main cauſe 
of the Perſian conqueſts, not their acquaintance 
with horſemanſhip, but rather their ignorance of 


that art, which obliged them to employ the deter- 
mined valour of foot ſoldiers againſt the deſultory 


aſſaults of horſemen. The Perſians were com- 


monly armed with ſwords. and lances, inſtead of 


bows and darts, the uſual weapons of the people of 
Aſia. This diſtinction was occaſioned by their 
want of cavalry. While their neighbours, truſting 
to the mettle and ſwiftneſs of their ſteeds, em- 
bee the harmleſs efforts of diſtant hoſtility, the 

erſians n hand to hand, each man buckling 


_ cloſely 
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cloſely to his foe. If defeated, they had no means C H Av. 


of eſcape; but it was not to be expected that, a . 


practiſing ſuch a ſuperior ſtyle of war, under the 

conduct of an accompliſhed general, they ſhould _. 

ever meet with a defeat; and indeed Cyrus always © 

proved victorious over the civilized nations + - 

Aſia ; nor was the career of his triumph interrupt- 

ed, till contending againſt the barbarous Scythians, 

who joined the Perſian arms and diſcipline to their 

own irreſiſtible fury, he loſt at once his army and 

his life * | 
But before experiencing this fatal ores of ar. The reign | 

tune, he was deſtined, in the courſe of thirty years, A. C. 3 

to act a diſtinguiſhed part on the theatre of the 53% 

world, which long retained the marks, and will conqueſts. 

always preſerve the memory, of his reign. Among 5 

the firſt conqueſts of Cyrus were the territories of 

Armenia and Chaldea, which had openly revolted 

againſt eſtabliſhed authority. If we believe Xeno- 

phon, Cyrus was ſent againſt theſe” rebellious 

countries as the lieutenant of his grandfather Aſty- 

ages, who from his palace in Ecbatan diffuſed 

his ſovereign mandates over many provinces of 

Upper Aſia. The relation of Herodotus makes 

it probable, that Cyrus had before this time aſ- 

ſumed the government of Media, over which the 


MH 


f cruelty, injuſtice, and ſuperſtitious fears of Aſty- 
ages, rendered him unworthy to reign, even in 
; the opinion of his moſt truſty ſubjects. 

: ; | 20 In the hiſtory of Cyrus, the plain relation of Herodotus is to 


be preferred to the moral embelliſhments of Xenophon, except when 
the accounts of the latter are confirmed by the authority of ſcrip» 
ture. 


; 
f 


However 


5 
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However that may be (for it affecta not the 


Worms deſign of the preſent narrative), it was natural to 


Which 


alarm 
Crceſus. 
Olymp. 


vi. 4 


29 


4 
10 
Fu | 


AN 


Crerſus 


conſults 
the oracle 


| expect that the Perſian ſucceſs in Armenia, a pro- 


vince  fituate ſo near to the Lydian dominions, 
ſhould alarm the fears of Crœſus, and determine 
that prince to reſiſt the encroachments of a power 
which endangered the permanence of his own. In 
taking this reſolution, which might probably be 
attended with the moſt important conſequences, he 
was defirous to learn the will of heaven concerning 
the iſſue of the war. The principal oracles which 


he conſulted were thoſe of Branchis in Ionia, of 


Hammon in Lybia, and of Delphi in Greece. 


Among theſe reſpected ſhrines, the oracle of Del- 


phi maintained its aſcendant, as the moſt. faithful 
interpreter of fate. Crœſus was fully perſuaded 


of its veracity ; and defirous generouſly to com- 


penſate for the trouble which he had already given, 
and ſtill meant to give, the prieſts of Apollo, he 
facrificed three thouſand oxen to the god, and 
adorned his ſhrine with dedications, equally va- 
luable for the workmanſhip and for the materials; 


precious veſſels of ſilver, ewers of iron beautifully 


inlaid and enamelled; various ornaments of pure 
gold, particularly a golden hon, weighing ten ta- 


lents, and a female figure, three cubits, or near 


five feet high. In return fgr theſe magnificent 
preſents, the oracle, in ambiguous language,  flat- 
tered Crœſus, with obtaining an eaſy victory over 
his enemies, and with enjoying a long life and 
a proſperous reign, The god at the ſame time 
enjoined him to contract an alliance with the moſt 
powerful of the Grecian ſtates. 


Elevated 
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Elevated with theſe favourable. prediftions of CBA. 


F Crœſus prepared to yield a ready obedi- 
ence to the only condition required on his part, 
for the accompliſhment of his aſpiring purpoſe 
Not deeming himſelf ſufficiently acquainted-with 
the affairs of Greece, to know what particular 
republic was meant by the oracle, he made Par- 
ticular enquiry of thoſe beſt informed concerning 
the ſtate of Europe, and diſcovered, that among 
all the members of the- Grecian confederacy, the 
Athenians and Lacedzmonians were juſtly entitled 
to the pre-eminence. In order to learn which of 
theſe communities deſerved the epithet of moſt 


powerful, it was neceſſary to fend ambaſſadors 


into Greece. The Lydians diſpatched with this 
important commiſſion ſoon diſcovered that the 
Athenians, after having been long haraſſed by in- 
ternal diſſenſions, were actually governed by the 


3 
Enters in- 
to an alli- 


* ance with 


the Lace- 
dæmo- 
nians. 
Olymp. 
Iviii. 1. 


A. C. 548. 


tyrant Piſiſtratus. The Spartans, on the other 


hand, though anciently the worſt- regulated of all 
the Grecian communities, had enjoyed domeſtic 
peace and foreign proſperity, ever ſince they had 
adopted the wiſe inſtitutions of Lycurgus. After 
that memorable period, they had repeatedly con- 
quered the warlike Argives, triumphed over the 
hardy Arcadians, and notwithſtanding the heroic 
exploits of Ariſtomenes, ſubdued and enſlaved 
their unfortunate rivals of Meſſene, To the Ly- 
dian ambaſſadors, therefore, the Spartan republic 
appeared to be pointed out by the oracle, as the 
community whoſe alliance they were enjoined to 


ken, Having repaired accordingly to Sparta, 
7 they 
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they were introduced not only. to the kings and 


h—y— ſenate, but, as the importance of the negociation 


required, to the general aſſembly of the Lacedæ- 
monians, to whom they, in few words, declared 
the object of their commiſſion: * We are fent, 
O Lacedzmonians ! by Crœſus, king of the Ly- 
dians and of many other nations, who being 
commanded by the oracle of Apollo to ſeek the 
friendſhip of the moſt powerful people of Greece, 
now ſummons you, who juſtly merit that epithet, 


to become his faithful allies, in obedience to the 


will of the god whoſe authority you acknowledge,” 
The Lacedzmonians, pleaſed with the alliance of 


a warlike king, and ſtill more with the fame of 


their valour, readily accepted the propoſal. To 
the ſtrict connection of an offenſive and defenſive” 


league, they joined the more reſpected ties of ſa- 


cred hoſpitality. A few years before this tranſac- 
tion, they had ſent to purchaſe gold at Sardis, for 


making a ſtatue of Apollo. Creeſus had on that 


occaſion gratuitouſly ſupplied their want. Re- 
membering this generoſity, they gave the Lydian 
ambaſſadors, at their departure, as a preſent for 
their maſter, a veſſel of braſs, containing three 
hundred amphoras (above twelve hogſheads), and 
beautifully carved on the outfide with various forms 
of animals. 


.  Creeſus, having thus happily ebene 15 
deſign recommended by the oracle, was eager to 
ſet out upon his intended expedition. He had 


formerly entered into alliance with Amaſis king of 


W and Labynetus king of 9 He had 
now 


1. i 
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now obtained the friendſhip of the moſt warlike 


nation of Europe. The newly-raiſed power of ge 


Cyrus and the Perſians ſeemed incapable of reſiſt- 
ing ſuch a formidable confedera 

Elevated with theſe flattering ideas of his own 
invincible greatneſs, Crœſus waited not to attack 
the Perſian dominions until he had collected the 
ſtrength of his allies. The ſanguine impetuoſity 
of his temper, unexperienced in adverſity, unfor- 
tunately precipitated him into meaſures no leſs 
ruinous than daring. Attended only by the arms 
of Lydia, and a numerous band of mercenaries, 


whom his immenſe wealth enabled him at any - 
time to call into his ſervice, he marched towards 


the river Halys, and having croſſed, with much 


difficulty, that deep and broad ſtream, entered the 


province of Cappadocia, which formed the weſtern 
frontier of the Median dominions. That unfor- 
tunate country ſoon experienced all the calamities 
of invaſion. The Pterian plain, the moſt beauti- 
ful and the moſt fertile diſtrict of Cappadocia, was 
laid waſte; the ports of the Euxine, as well as 
ſeveral inland cities, were plundered ;- and the in- 
offenſive inhabitants were either put to the fword, 
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or dragged into captivity, Encouraged by the 


unreſiſting ſoftneſs of the natives of thoſe parts, 
Crœſus was eager to puſh forwards ; and if Cyrus 


did not previouſly meet him in the field, he had 


determined to proceed in triumph to the moun- 
tains of Perſia. Againſt this dangerous reſolution 
he was in vain exhorted by a Lydian, named 


Sandanis, who, when aſked his opinion of the 


war, 


* 
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war, declared it with that freedom which the 


A—-— princes of the Eaſt have in every age permitted, 


2 


amidſt all the pride and caprices of deſpotic power, 
to men diſtinguiſhed by the gifts of nature or edu- 
cation. © You are preparing, O king, to march 


agagainſt a people who lead a laborious and a miſer- 


able life ; whoſe daily ſubſiſtence is often denied 
them, and is always ſcanty and precarious ; who 
drink only water, and who are clothed with the 
ſkins of wild beaſts. What can the Lydians gain 


by the conqueſt of Perſia; they who enjoy all the. 


Ts defeated 
by Cyrus 
in Cappa- 
docia, 1 


advantages of which the Perſians are deſtitute? 
For my part, I deem it a bleſſing of the gods, that 
they have not excited the warlike poverty of theſe 
miſerable Barbarians to invade and plunder the 
luxurious wealth of Lydia **.” The moderation of 
this advice was rejected by the fatal preſumption 
of Crœſus, who confounding the dictates of expe- 
rienced wiſdom with the mean ſuggeſtions of 
puſillanimity, diſmiſſed = counſeflor with e con- 
tempt. 

Mean while, the approach of Cot, who | was 
not of a temper to permit his dominions to be ra- 
vaged with impunity, afforded the Lydian king an 
opportunity of bringing the war to a more ſpeedy 
iſſue, than by his intended expedition into Perſia. 


The army of Cyrus gradually augmented on his 


march, the tributary princes cheerfully contri- 


buting with their united ſtrength towards the aſ- 


ſiſtance of a maſter whoſe valour and generoſity 


they admired, and who now took arms to protect 


35 Herodot. I. i. c. Ixxi. 
the 
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the ſafety of his ſubjects, as well as to ſupport the C F- 
grandeur of his throne. Such was the rapidity of: wp 
his movement, eſpecially after being informed of 
the deſtructive ravages of the enemy in Cappa- 
docia, that he arrived from the ſhores of the 
Caſpian to thoſe of the Euxine Sea, before the 
army of Crœſus had provided the neceſſaries for 
their journey. That prince, when appriſed of the 
neighbourhood of the Perſians, encamped on the 
Pterian plain; Cyrus likewiſe encamped at no 
great diſtance ; frequent ſkirmiſhes happened be- 
tween the light troops; and at length a general 
engagement was fought with equal fury and per- 
ſeverance, and only terminated by the darkneſs of 
night. The loſs on both ſides hindered a renewal 
of the battle. The numbers, as well as the 
courage of the Perſians, much exceeded the ex- 
pectation of Crœſus. As they diſcovered not any 
intention to haraſs his retreat, he determined to 
move back towards Sardis, to ſpend the winter in 
the amuſements of his palace, and after ſummon- 
ing his numerous allies to his ſtandard, to take 
the field early in the ſpring, with ſuch an increaſe. 
of force as ſeemed 3 to ee the Per- 
ſianss 

But this deſign was 4 by the careful vi- The pru- 

gilance of Cyrus, That experienced leader allow- dent <on- 
ed the enemy to retire without moleſtation ; care Cyrus. 
fully informing himſelf of every ftep which they 
took, nt of every meaſure which they ſeemed 


[ 
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determined to purſue.  Patiently watching the 
opportunity of a juſt revenge, he waited until 
Crœſus had re-entered his capital, and had diſ- 
banded the foreign mercenaries, who compoſed 
the moſt numerous diviſion of his army. It then 
ſeemed the proper time for Cyrus to put his Per- 


ſians in motion; and ſuch was his celerity, that he 


brought the firſt news of his own arrival in the 
plain of Sardis . Crœſus, whoſe firmneſs might 
well have been ſhaken by the imminence of this 
unforeſeen danger, was not wanting, on the preſent 
occaſion, to the duties which he owed to his own 
fame, and the luſtre of the Lydian throne. 
Though his mercenaries were diſbanded, his own 
ſubjects, who ſerved him from attachment, who 
had been long accuſtomed to victory, and who 
were animated with a high ſenſe of national ho- 
nour, burned with a deſire of enjoying an oppor- 
tunity to check the daring inſolence of the in- 


vaders. Crœſus indulged and encouraged this 


generous ardour. The Lydians, in that age, 
fought on horſeback, armed with long ſpears; the 
ſtrength of the Perſians conſiſted in infantry. They 
were ſo little accuſtomed to the uſe of horſes, that 
camels were almoſt the only animals which they 


employed as beaſts of burden. This circumſtance 


ſuggeſted to a Mede, by name Harpagus, a ſtra- 
tagem, which, being communicated to Cyrus, 


was immediately 3 with pp mobaney by that 


37 Avro; eee Kenrs endure « He came his own e een 
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prince *. Harpagus, having obſerved that horſes ©HAP- 


had a ſtrong averſion to the ſhape and ſmell of 
camels, adviſed the Perſian army to be drawn up 
in the following order : All the camels, which had 


been employed to carry baggage and Proviſions, 


were collected into one body, arranged in a long 


line, fronting the Lydian cavalry. The. foot ſol- 
diers of the Perſians were poſted immediately be- 
hind the line, and placed at a due diſtance. The 
Median horſe (for a few ſquadrons of theſe fol- 


lowed the ſtandard of Cyrus) formed the rear of 
the army. As the troops on both ſides approached: 
to join battle, the Lydian cavalry, terrified at' 
the unuſual appezrance of the camels, mounted 

with men in arms, were thrown into diſorder, and 


turning their heads, endeavoured to eſcape from 
the field. Crœſus, who perceived the confuſion, 
was ready to deſpair of his fortune ; but the Ly- 


dians, abandoning their horſes, prepared with un- 
common bravery to attack the enemy on foot. 
Their courage deſerved a better fate ; but unac- 
cuſtomed as they were to this mode -of fighting, 
they were received and repelled by the experienced 
valour of the Perſian infantry, and obliged to take 
refuge within the fortified ſtrength of Sardis, where 


they imagined themſelves ſecure. The walls of alles. 


that city bid defiance to the rude art of attack, as 
then practiſed by the moſt warlike nations. If the 
Perſian army * inveſt it, the e were 


33 Herodot, I. i. c. Ixxx. 
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provided with proviſions for ſeveral years; and 


eee there was reaſon to expect, that in a few months, 


Pa 


State of 


Sparta at 
at time. 


and even weeks, they would receive ſuch aſſiſtance 
from Egypt, Babylonia, and Greece (to which 
countries they had already ſent apbeſſhdyrs), as 
would oblige the Perſians to raiſe the ſiege . | 
The Lydian miniſters diſpatched into Greece 
met with great ſympathy from the Spartans. That 
people were particularly obſervant of the faith of 
treaties; and while they puniſhed their enemies 
with unexampled ſeverity, they behaved with ge- 
nerous compaſſion towards thoſe whom they had 
once accepted for allies. The benevolent prin- 
ciples of their nature were actually warmed and 
elevated by the triumph of a ſucceſsful expedition 
againſt the moſt formidable of their domeſtic foes. 
They had. maintained a long and bloody war with 
the Argives, for the ſmall, but valuable diſtrict of 
Thyrea, lying on the frontiers of the rival ſtates. 
The Spartans at length obtained pofſeMon of it; 
but the Argives advanced with 'an army more 
powerful than any that they had ever led into the 


field, in order to make good their ancient pre- 


tenſions. The wars of the Greeks were not merely 
undertaken from the dictates of intereſt and ambi- 
tion, but conſidered as trials of ſkill, and conteſts 
of honour. When a conference, therefore, was 


- propoſed, we know not by which of the parties, it 
was agreed, in order to prevent a greater effuſion 


of blood, that three hundred combatants on the 


19. Mes dat. l. l. c. xxx. 
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Spartan, and an equal number on the Argive fide, CHAP. 8 


ſhould determine, by the ſuccefs of their arms. 
the diſputed title to Thyrea, as well as the warlike 


pre-eminence of their reſpective republics. Three 


hundred champions being ſelected for this purpoſe 

from either army, it ſeemed neceſſary that the 
remainder of both nations ſhould retire ; for the 
Argive and Spartan citizens, who felt with a re- 
publican ſenſibility for the intereſt of their com- 
munities, could not have remained tame ſpectators 

of the battle. The combatants fought with an Their vic- 
obſtinate valour, of which there are few examples f Aer 
in hiſtory. Each foldier behaved as if the ſucceſs gives. 
of the day had been committed to his ſingle ſpear; 
and each was eager to ſacrifice his own life to the 
preſervation of his country's fame. Theſe gene- 

rous ſentiments were fully proved by the iſſue of 

the battle. At the approach of night, only three 
combatants ſurvived, two Argives, and the Spar- 

tan Othryades. The Argives, either through 
negle& or pity, ſpared the life of their fingle op- 
ponent, and returned home with the melancholy 
tidings of their bloody victory. Othryades ſtill 
kept the field, collecting the ſpoil, and carrying 

into his own camp the arms of the enemy, which 

he erected into the uſual trophy of military ſucceſs. 
Next day the two armies, conſiſting of a great 
proportion of the citizens capable of bearing arms, 
arrived at the ſcene of action. The ſurpriſe of the 
Argives is not to be expreſſed, when they beheld: 


the appearance of the field. Notwithſtanding the 
Spartan trophy, they till inſiſted, that as 2 of 


Y 2 "their 
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C * 1 P. . champions, and only one of the enemy's, had 


ſurvived, they were juſtly entitled to the glory of 


the day; but, ſeemingly with more reaſon, the 
Spartans maintained that this honour belonged to 
Othryades. From verbal altercation, carried on. 
with that warmth which the importance of the 


| diſpute naturally inſpired, they made an eaſy tranſi- 


tion to acts of violence“. The conflict was long, 
fierce, and bloody; but the ſuperior diſcipline of 
Sparta finally prevailed. The Argives lamented 


their defeat, as the greateſt calamity that had ever 


befallen them. The inward feelings of their hearts 
were expreſſed by external demonſtrations of for- 
row. Like moſt of the Grecian nations, they 
had hitherto adorned their long hair, to increaſe 
the gracefulneſs of manly beauty, and to render 
their appearance more terrible to their enemies. 
But in remembrance ef this diſaſter, they ſhaved 
their heads“, deprived the Argive women of their 
golden ornaments, and bound themſelves by. a 
dreadful imprecation never more to aſſume their 
70 
40 Herodot. J. i. c. Ixxxii, 


4! At funerals, the Greeks cut off their 1 to ot cant in 


the funeral pile with the bodies of their ROT Thus, at Fn in- 
terment of Patroclus, Achilles 


Era; anarubs v, Laber — ar 
Tu ga Emer Nh TgsPs radu av | 


In the Oreſtes of Euripides, Helen is blamed for ſparing her locks, 
and cutting off only the ends. * She is,“ ſays EleQra, % na- 
N yur, the ſame coquette as ever. » Lyfias, ſpeaking of a great 

national calamity, ſays metaphorically, ** It becomes Greece to ſhave 


her head.” Lyſias, Orat, Funeb, The Argives, as a community, 
realiſed the metaphor. 
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wonted appearance, until they had recovered. poſ- 
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ſeſſion of Thyrea. The Spartans, on the other 


hand, celebrated their victory with the livelieſt 
_ expreſſions of national triumph. Othryades alone 
partook not the general joy. Aſhamed of return- 
ing to Sparta a ſolitary monument of three hun- 
dred brave men, he, with a generous deſpair, ſa- 
crificed his own life to the manes of his warlike 
companions. Such were the circumſtances of the 
Lacedæmonian republic, when the ambaſſadors of 
Crxrcœſus came to demand their aſſiſtance. The 
proſperity of their own. ſituation naturally height- 
ened, by contraſt, the melancholy condition of 


their unfortunate ally, beſieged, as they learned, 


in bis capital, by a victorious army. They im- 
mediately reſolved to ſend him a ſpeedy and effec- 
tual relief; and for this purpoſe aſſembled their 
troops, made ready their veſſels, and prepared 
every thing neceſſary for the expedition. 

The valour of the Spartans might perhaps have 
upheld the ſinking empire of Lydia, but before 
their armament could ſet fail, Crœſus was no 
longer a ſovereign. Notwithſtanding the ſtrength 
of Sardis, that city had been taken by ſtorm, on 
the twentieth day of the ſiege; the walls having 
been ſcaled in a quarter, which, appearing alto- 
gether inacceſſible, was too careleſsly guarded. 
This was effected by the enterpriſe of Hyreades 
a Mede, who accidentally obſerved a centinel de- 
ſcend part of the rock in order to recover his hel- 
met. Hyreades was a native of the mountainous 
province of Mardia,- and being accuſtomed to 


23 255 clamber 


They de- 
termine to 
aſſiſt Cxœ - 
ſus. 


Sardis 
taken by 
the Per- 
ſians. 
Olymp. 


Iviii. 1. 


A. C. 548. 
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CHAP. chamber over the dangerous precipices of his n- 

== tive country, reſolved to try his activity in paſſing 

* che rock upon which he had diſcovered the Lydian. 

The deſign was more eaſily accompliſhed than he 

had reaſon to expect; emulation and ſucceſs en- 

—_ - couraged the braveſt of the Perſians to follow his 

= example; theſe were ſupported by greater num- 

| bers of their countrymen ; the garriſon of Sardis 

= was ſurpriſed; the citadel ſtormed; and the rich 

| | capital of Lower Afra ſubjected to the vengeful ra- 
| pacity of an indignant victor “. 

The Perſians were nccuſtbined, like &ther na- 

tions of the ancient world, to exerciſe the rights of 

conqueſt without reſpecting the laws of humanity. 

by Though they fought, and conquered, and plun- 

| | dered, only for the benefit of their prince, whoſe 

| faves and property they themſelves were, yet in 


the firſt emotions of military ſucceſs they diſcd- 
vered all the eagerneſs of avarice, and all the fury 
of reſentment; acting as if they had been called 
to puniſh, not the enemies of their king, but their 
own perſonal foes ; and as if each man had been 
entitled to reap the full fruits of his ING 
| cruelty. 

Upgene- The Lydian prince, delivered, as we are wh 
went of by an extraordinary accident from the blind rage 
Ciceſus. of the ſoldiery *, ſeetned to be reſerved for a 

42 Herodot. 1, i. c. hexxiv. 
- #3 Herodot. p. 36. Crœſus had a dumb ſon, who ſedibg u Per- 
ſian ruſh againſt his father, whoſe misfortunes had rendered him 
| eareleſs of life, firſt ſpoke on this occaſion :. Arber py ert Kongos. 


The learned in pbyfiology will decide, whether certain impediments 
of ſpeech may ſometimes be tia by the impetuous violence of 


ſome ſtrong paſſion, 
harder 
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harder fate. Dragged into the preſence of his CHAP. | 
conqueror, he was loaded with irons; and the — 
ſtern, unrelenting Cyrus, of whoſe humane tem- 
per of mind we have ſo beautiful, but ſo flatter- 
ing a picture in the philoſophical romance of Xe- 
nophon, ordered him, with the melancholy train 
of his Lydian attendants, to be committed to the 
flames. An immenſe pile of wood and other 
combuſtibles was erected in the moſt ſpacious 
part of the city. The miſerable victims, bound 
hand and foot, were placed on the top of the 
pyre. Cyrus, ſurrounded by his generals, wit- 
neſſed the dreadful ſpectacle, either from an abo- 
minable principle of ſuperſtition, if he had bound 
himſelf by a vow to facnfice Crœſus as the firſt 
fruits of his Lydian victory, or from a motive of 
curioſity, equally cruel] and impious, to try whe- 
ther Crœſus, who had ſo magnificently adorned 
the temples, and enriched the miniſters of the 
gods, would be helped in time of need by the 
mitaculous interpoſition of his much honoured 
protectors“. 5 
Meanwhile the unfortunate Lydian, oppreſſed 
and confounded by the intolerable weight of his 
preſent calamity, compared with the ſecurity and 
ſplendor of his former ſtate, recollected his me- 
morable converſation with the Athenian ſage, and 
uttered with a deep groan the name of Solon. 
Cyrus aſked by an interpreter, © Whoſe name he 


44 Herodot. I. i. c. Ixxxvi. 
e invoked?” 
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invoked ?” « His,” replied Creoeſus, emboldened 
. by the proſpect of certain death, « whoſe words 


, ought ever to ſpeak to the heart of kings.” This 


reply not being ſatisfactory, he was commanded to 
explain at full length the ſubject of his thoughts. 
Accordingly he related the important diſcourſe 


which had paſſed between himſelf and the Athenian, 


of which it was the great moral, that no man could 


Cyrus re- 
„ 


into fa. 
Vour. 


be called happy till his death “. 

The words of a dying man are fitted to 2 a 
ſtrong impreſſion on the heart. Thoſe of Crœſus 
deeply affected the mind of Cryus. The Perſian 
conſidered the ſpeech of Solon as addreſſed to 
himſelf. He repented of his intended cruelty to- 
wards an unfortunate prince, who had formerly 
enjoyed all the pomp of proſperity: and dreading 
the concealed vengeance that might lurk in the 
boſom of Fate, gave orders that the pyre ſhould 
be extinguiſhed. But the workmen who had been 
employed to prepare it, had performed their, taſk 
with ſo much care, that the order could not ſpeedily 
be obeyed. At that moment, Crœſus calling on 


Apollo, whoſe favourite ſhrine of Delphi had ex- 


perienced his generous munificence, and whoſe 
perfidious oracle had made him fo ungrateful. a 
return, the god, it is faid, ſent a plentiful ſhower 
to extinguiſh the pyre. This event, which ſaved 


the life, and which ſufficiently atteſted the piety of 


Crœſus, ſtrongly recommended him to the credu- 


lity of his conqueror. It ſeemed Impoſſible to Pay 


* See above, p. 305. 


too 
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too much reſpect to a man ho was evidently the C HAP. 

favourite of heaven. Cyrus gave orders that he 

ſhould be ſeated by his ſide, and thenceforth treated 

as a king; a revolution of fortune equally ſudden 

and unexpected. But the mind of Crœſus had 

undergone a ſtill more important revolution; for, 

tutored in the uſeful ſchool of adverſity, he learned | 

to think with patience, and to act with prudence; ry 

to govern his own paſſions by the dictates of rea- 

ſon, and to repay by wholeſome advice the generous 

behaviour of his Perſian maſter V. 

The firſt advantage which he derived from the Creeſus ro- 

change in Cyrus's diſpoſition towards him, was the « we 

the permiſſion of ſending his fetters to the temple f P*lphis 

of Delphian Apollo, whoſe flattering oracles had 

encouraged him to wage war with the Perſians. 

« Behold,” were his meſſengers inſtructed to 

ſay, © the trophies of our promiſed ſucceſs! be- 

hold the monuments of the unerring veracity of 

the god!” The Pythia heard their reproach with 

a ſmile of contemptuous indignation, and an- 

ſwered it with that folemn gravity which ſhe 

was ſo carefully taught to aſſume : © The gods 
themſelves cannot avoid their own deſtiny, much 

leſs avert, however they may retard, the deter- 
mined fates of men. Crceſus hes ſuffered, and 

juſtly ſuffered, for the crime of his anceſtor Gyges, 

who entruſted, as chief of the guards, with the 

perſon of Candaules, the laſt king of the race of 
Hercules, was ſeduced by an impious woman to 

murder his maſter, to defile his bed, and to uſurp 


46 Herodot. I. i. c. Ixxxix. 
his 
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8 CHAP. his royal dignity. For this complicated guilt of 


Ms 


— 


© whoſe pre- 


_ 
are ex- 


lained to 
bis fatiſ- 


faction 


Gyges the misfortunes of Crcoefus have atoned ; | 


but know, that, through the favour of Apollo, 
theſe misfortunes have happened three years later 


than the fates ordained “. The Pythia then pro- 


ceeded to explain her anſwers concerning the event 


of the war againſt Cyrus, and proved, to the convic- 
tion of the Lydians, that her words, if properly 


underſtood, portended the deſtruction, not of the 
Perſian, but of the Lydian empire. Crœſus heard 


with reſignation the report of his meſſengers, and 


acknowledged the juſtice of 'the Delphian oracle, 
which maintained and increaſed the luſtre of its 


ancient fame. 


47 Herodot. I. i. e. xci, & fed. 
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Cyrus threatens the Afiatic Colonies — Their Mea- 
fures.—The Spartans remonſtrate againſt his De- 
fign. —Conqueſts of Harpagus.— Migrations of 
the vanquiſhed Greeks. — Cyrus takes Babylon.— 
Cumbyſes ſubdues E gypt.— Receives Tribute from 
" the African Greeks. — Reign of Darius. — Final 

Settlement of the Perſian Empire. —Degeneracy of 
 Manners.—Revolt of Tonia.—State of Greece. — 

The Ionian Revolt abetted by the Athenians and 

Eretrians — who burn Sardis.— The Afatic Greeks 
defeated by Sea and Land. Their Condition under 
the Perſian Government. 8 


URING the reign of Crœſus, and his ſout 
warlike predeceſſors, the Afiatic Greeks 
ſometimes enjoyed their favourite form of repub- 
lican government, ſometimes ſubmitted to domeſtic 
tyrants, alternately recovered and loſt their national 
independence. The ſucceſs of the ambitious Cyrus 
was not likely to improve the condition of the 
Ionians, who, during the dependence of his for- 


tune, had repeatedly neglected opportunities to de- 


ſerve his gratitude. Before invading Lower Aſia, 
he earneſtly entreated them to ſhare the glory of 
his arms; but they preferred their allegiance to 
Crœſus, hefore the friendſhip of a leſs known, and 


perhaps ſeverer, tyrant. When the fortune of 


3 | war, 
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war, or rather the ſuperiority of his own genius, 
had given Cyrus poſſeſſion of all the neighbouring 
provinces, the Tonians were forward to declare, by 
embaſiy, their acceptance of his proffered alliance; 


or, if that ſhould now be refuſed, to requeſt his 


protection on the ſame terms required. by his 
Lydian predeceſſor. This ſubmiſſive propoſal only 
inflamed the ambition of the Perſian ; and his cele- 
brated an{wer*, on this occaſion, clearly announced 
to the Greeks, that if they would eſcape the Tigour 
of ſervitude, they muſt owe their ſafety to the 


- ſtrenuous exertions of a brave defence, not to the 


Meaſures 
of the 


Aſiatic co. 


lonics, 


clemency of Cyrus. 

When his hoſtile intentions were made” known 
in Ionia, the inhabitants of that delightful country 
aſſembled in the Panionian grove, their ordinary 


rendezvous in general and importent deliberations. 


This place, which, together with the adjoining 


| promontory of Mycale, was ſolemnly conſecrated 


to Neptune, formed the centre of 'the Tonic coalt. 


Towards the north extended the ſpacious bay of 


| Epheſus, beyond which the beautiful peninſula of 


- Clazomene ſtretched an hundred miles into the 


Fgean. On the ſouth, the territory of Miletus 
occupied fixty-two miles of the winding ſhore. 
But the Mileſians ſent not their deputies to the 
preſent convention; for having been the confede- 


After the Oriental faſhion, he anſwered them by 0 apologue. 


A. piper ſeeing a great ſwarm of fiſhes in the ſea, began to play, 
in order to alluge them to land, But as they diſregarded his muſic, 
he employed a net with better ſucceſs. When caught, the fifhes 
jumped about in the net. But he told them, © It is unneceſſary now 
to dance, ſince I have ceaſed to play,” Herodot. l. i. ©, cxli. 


rates, 
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rates, not the ſubjects of Crœſus, they were ad- 


mitted into the Perſian alliance on terms of equa- 
lity and independence. The Grecian intereſt in 


Aſia, thus ungenerouſly abandoned by the princi- 
pal member of the confederacy, was ſupported with 


unuſual - ſpirit and unanimity by all the inferior 


communities. Repreſentatives immediately ap- 
peared from Myus and Priene, which were ſituate, 
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The To- 
nian con- 


federacy. 


like Miletus, on the coaſt of Caria; from Ephe- 


ſus, Colophon, Lebedus, Teos, Clazomene, Ery- 
thræ, Phocæa, and Smyrna, which formed the 
maritime part of Lydia; and from the iſles of Chios 
and Samos, which completed the whole number of 


the lonic ſettle ments. 


Meanwhile the Eolians, alarmed by the ſame 
danger, convened in their ancient capital of Cymè. 
Their inferior towns were, Lariſſa, Neontichus, 
Tenus, Cilla, Notion, Eginoæſſa, Pitane, Egæa, 
Myrina, and Greneia. Their territory was more 
extenſive and more fertile than that of their 
Ionian rivals, but their climate leſs temperate ?, 
their harbours leſs commodious, and their cities 
far leſs conſiderable in power and fame. 


It may ſeem extraordinary that the. Dorians, 
eſpecially thoſe inhabiting the peninſula of Caria, 


2 Herodotus's encomium on the climate of Tonia is remarkable q 
O. & Lan rel, Ter xa To Tlanwnoy 184 TE fu gate, Xa Twy been, 
iv r XGNNSW rtr due αο,zs var arlewnuy Tw eg 
: « Theſe Ionians, to whom Panionium belongs, have built 
cities in the fineſt climate, and in the moſt beautiful ſituations, of 
all men whom we know.” He then proceeds to obſerve, that the 
countries on all ſides of Ionia were oppreſſed by cold and humidity 


on the one hand, or W the other. Herod. 1. i. 
c. cxlii, 7 


Who 
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vho were likewiſe deſtined to ſeel the Perſian power, 


would not have joined in meaſures neceſſary for 


the common defence. But this circumſtance : it 
is ſtill poſſible to explain. Of the ſix Doric re- 
publics, who annually aſſembled at Triopium to 
celebrate the feſtival of Apollo, four were en- 
couraged, by their inſular ſituation, to contemn 
the threats of Cyrus. Cnidus, as will appear here- 
after, hoped to derive from art the ſame advantages 
which its confederates, Cos, Lindus, Jaliſſus, and 
Camirus, enjoyed by nature. And Halicarnaſſus, 
the ſixth Dorian ſtate, as we are informed with a 
laudable impartiality, by a native of that city, had 
been recently excluded from the Triopian feſtival. 

This diſgrace was occaſioned by the ſordid avarice 
of Agaſicles the Halicarnaſſian, who having con- 
quered in the Triopian games, carried away the 
_ tripod, which was the prize of his victory; where- 
as, according to an eſtabliſhed rule, he ought to 
have conſecrated it in the temple! of Apollo. His 
ſacrilege deprived his country of the common be- 
nefits of the Dorian name“. 

To enliven the dryneſs of geographical deforip- 
tion, eſſential, however, to the perſpicuity of the 
preſent narrative, we ſhould in vain turn our 
thoughts to the actual condition of the Aſiatic 

ſhore. Few, veſtiges remain of the Doric and 
\ Folic cities; and even the Tonic, which far ſur- 
paſſed them in magnificence and ſplendor, can 
' ſcarcely be recognized by the learned and curious 


z Three in the iſle of Rhodes, one in Cos. 
4 Herodot. I. i, c. cxliv. 


traveller. 
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traveller. Nothing now remains but the indehble 
impreſſions of nature; the works of men have 
periſhed with themſelves. The phyſical advan- 
tages of Lower Aſia continue nearly * the ſame 
now, as two thouſand years ago; but the moral 
condition of that country, compared to what it 
once was, is the ſilent obſcurity of the grave, con- 
traſted with the vivid luſtre of active life. 


The Aſiatic Greeks having examined the ſtate The Afa- 


of their affairs, felt their own weakneſs, com- 
pared with the ſtrength of the enemy. In 
forming their eſtabliſhments in Aſia, they had 
confined themſelves to a long and narrow line on 
the coaſt, looking with a wiſhful eye towards the 
mother-country, from which, in every calamity, 
they expected aſſiſtance and protection. The re- 
ſult, therefore, of the preſent deliberation was to 
ſend an embaſſy into Greece, in order to explain 
the danger to which they were expoſed, and to 
ew the neceſſity of powerful and timely aid. It 
might have been expected that Attica, the native 
country of the Ionians, ſhould have received the 
firſt viſit of the ambaſſadors; but Athens was then 
governed by the tyrant Piſiſtratus, who, it was 
ſuppoſed, would be averſe to take arms againſt 
a tyrant like himſelf. Sparta, though a republic 
of greater power and renown, was little connected, 
either by commerce or affinity, with the Greeks 
of Aſia. The propoſals of the Aſiatic ambaſſadors, 


The changes in the face of the country, produced chiefly by 
the receding of the ſea, may be ſeen in the ſplendid work of Monſ. 
Choilcuil Gouffier, Le Voyage pittoreſy ue de la Grece, &c. 


therefore, 
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CHAP. therefore, were very coolly received by the Spartan 


— mens 
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operations of the war. 


On ſuch occaſions, however, it was cuſ- 
- tomary to take the opinions alſo of the people. In 


the aſſembly convened for this purpoſe, Pythermus, 
a Phoczan, clothed with purple, as a mark of his 


conſideration in his native country, ſpoke for him- 
felf and his colleagues. But the beauties of his 
Ionic diale& were unable to move the reſolution of 


the Lacedzmonians, who, mindful of the ancient 


enmity between the Ionic and the Doric race, de- 


_ clined ſending any forces into Aſia, to refiſt the 
arms of Cyrus. 


no public aſſiſtance, their caution. privately - diſ- 


Though their generoſity furniſhed 


patched ſeveral Spartan citizens to obſerve the 
When theſe men arrived 
in Ionia, they were eaſily perſuaded to exceed the 


bounds of their commiſſion, They appointed 


Lacrines, the moſt conſiderable of their number, 
to travel to the Lydian capital, in order to ac- 
quaint ' Cyrus, that if he - committed hoſtilities 


| againſt any of the Grecian cities, the Lacedæmo- 


nian republic would know how to puniſh his in- 
Cyrus, aſtoniſhed at ſuch an inſolent meſ- 
ſage from a people altogether unknown to him, 

aſked the Greeks preſent (for there was always a 
great number of Grecian fugitives in the armies of 
their neighbours), who the Lacedæmonians were“? 
and what- number of men. they could bring into 


the field? When informed of theſe An 


Herodotus hnnes it uncertain whether this 3 was not 


affected the better to mark his contempt. 


he 


not 


he 
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he replied to the Spartan ambaſſador, '*: That he 


never ſhould fear men who had a ſquare in the 
midſt of their city, in which they met together to 
practiſe mutual falſehood and deception?; and that 
if he continued to enjoy the bleſſings of health, he 
hoped- to afford the Spartans more domeſtic rea- 


ſons of complaint, than his military PEER 


againſt the Greeks of Aſia.” | 

The interview with Lacrines N among 
the laſt public tranſactions during Cyrus's reſidence 
at Sardis. Having reduced Crœſus into captivity, 
the only enemy in thoſe parts who ſeemed worthy 
of his arms, he was eager to return towards the Eaſt, 
in order to complete his conqueſts in Upper Aſia. 
The Grecians he knew to be a warlike people; but 
as their numbers were inconſiderable, their cities 
ſmall and ill fortified, he thought proper to at- 
tempt in perſon enterpriſes of greater renown, and 
to commit the Grecian war to the ſkill of his lieu- 


tenant, Harpagus *. 


In the courſe of a few months this el 
made himſelf maſter of all the countries of Lower 
Aſia, poſſeſſed by either Greeks or Barbarians. 
Having the command of men and labour, he 
cauſed mounds of earth to be thrown up adjacent 
to the Grecian walls. In this ſervice, immenſe 


7 Cyrus alludes to the market · places, or public ſquares, common 
in all Grecian cities, with the uſe of which the Aſlatics were totally 
unacquainted, “ being deſtitute,” as Herodotus ſays, of all 
places of public reſort.” 


.$ His predeceſſor, Maxares, died almoſt immediately after he had 
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tenant 
Harpagus 
de all 
the coun- 
tries of 
Lower 
Aſia. 
Olymp. 
Ix. 2. 
A. C. 5339. 


taken Priene and Magneſia, and ſold the inhabitants 1 ſlaves. 


Herodot. l. i. c. Ixis 
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numbers muſt have periſhed by the darts of the 


2 enemy; but the work was no ſooner completed, 


The Pho- 


crans 
leave their 
country. 


Olymp. 
Ix. 2 


A. Cc. 539 · 


than the Perſians, running up the mounds, got 
poſſeſſion of the walls, drove the Greeks from their 
battlements, overpowered them from their on 
fortifications, entered, and ſacked their towns? . 
When we conſider the fury with which the wars 
of the ancients were carried on, and reflect, that 
the immediate conſequences of a defeat were ſer- 
vitude or death, we have reaſon to believe that the 
Greeks would make a reſolute and bloody defence. 
This indeed ſufficiently appears, by the evidence 
of a few ſcattered facts preſerved in hiſtory. The 


firſt place which Harpagus attacked was the cele- 


brated capital of the Phoczans, the moſt northern. 
city of Ionia. The inhabitants, as already men- 
tioned, were famous for their long and ſucceſsful 
navigations, in the courſe of which they had often 
viſited the coaſts of Spain, the Mexico and Peru 
of the ancient world. The money derived from 
that country had enabled them to build the beſt 
fortification that was to be ſeen in all thoſe parts; 
yet they entertained not any hopes of reſiſting the 


_ Perſian: invaders. Such, however, was their love 


of liberty, and their dread of ſeeing in their ſtreets 
the army of a conqueror, that they reſolved on a 
meaſure which has been often propoſed, but ſeldom 


executed. When Harpagus ſent them his com- 


mands, they begged the favour of a day's pauſe for 


deliberation. In all probability they had already 


9 Herodot. lib. i, cap. clxii, clxiii, & ſeq,. 
© | taken 
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taken many neceſſary meaſures for effecting their 
eſcape ; for during that ſhort interyal, their ſhips 


were prepared, their money and goody put on 
board, their wives and families embarked, and the 


whole community was floating on the waves, when 
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the Perſians arrived to take poſſeſſion of deſolated 


dwellings and empty walls. The advantageous 
ſituation of Phocæa, and the pains which had been 
taken to improve and to embelliſh it, make this re- 
ſolution appear the more extraordinary; if any 
thing, at leaſt, can add to the wonder, that a whole 
people ſhould unanimouſly abandon their temples, 
their altars, and what in ancient times ſeemed not 
leſs ſacred, the tombs of their anceſtors ; ſhould 
totally diveſt themſelves of every right to a country 
which they had been accuſtomed to call their 


own; and ſet fail with their wives and children, 


ignorant whither to direct their courſe, or in what 
friendly port they might expect protection or re- 
poſe Mw 37. 

| The Phoczan fleet, conſiſting of more than two 
hundred fail, made for the iſle of Chios, which, of 
all the Ionic ſettlements, ſeemed moſt ſecure againſt 
the Perſian arms. Having arrived there, they 
endeavoured to purchaſe from the Chians the ſmall 
Oenuſſian iſlands : but the Chians, jealous of their 
comerce, and knowing the adventurous ſpirit of 


Their ad. 
ventures, 


the fugitives, denied their requeſt. The Pho- 


cæans, thus cruelly rejected by men of the fame 
race and language with themſelves, ſet fail on a 


10 Herodot. I. i. ©, elxiv. 


2 2 much 


9 
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much longer voyage, for the iſle of Cynus, of 


— Corſica, where, about twenty years before, they 


Part of 
them re- 
turn. 


had formed a ſmall eſtabliſnment. As they coaſted, 

in the night, along the ſolitary ſhore of their an- 
cient city, a few ſhips, manned with enterpriſing 
crews, landed in the harbour, ſurpriſed the Perſian 
garriſon, and put every man to the ſword. Afﬀer 
applauding this memorable a& of revenge, the 
whole fleet, tranſported with fury againſt the Per- 
ſians, bound themſelves by mutual oaths never to 
return to Phocæa, until a burning ball of iron, 
which they threw into the ſea, ſhould again emerge 
unextinguiſhed **. Yet ſuch is the powerful at- 


tachment of men to their ancient habitations, that 


in a few hours, more than one half the fleet, un- 
able to reſiſt the alluring proſpect of their native 
ſhore, diſregarded their oaths, and failed for the 
well-known harbour. The deſtruction of the Per- 
ſian garriſon removed the only obſtacle in the way 
of immediate poſſeſſion; and the blame of this maſ- 
ſacre might be thrown on their countrymen who 
fled, while thoſe who returned to Phocæa might 


prove their innocence, by ſpeedily ſubmitting to 


The re- 
ians ſettle 
in Abdera. 


every burden impoſed on them. Meanwhile, the 
beſt and braveſt portion of the Phocæan republic 
arrived with ſafety at the iſland of Corſica; where, 
their ſubſequent adventures not being immediately 
connected with our preſent ſubject, will merit at- 
tention in another part of this hiſtory *?, 

The Phocæans were not the only people of 
Aſiatic Greece who deſerted their country, rather 


8 Herodot, I. ĩ i. e. clay, 32 Idem, ibid, 


than 
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than abandon their liberty. The Teians, who in- C he, r. 
habited the ſouthern ſhore of the Ionic peninſula, Cans 
had not yet been ſoftened into cowardice by the Op. 


effeminate muſe of Anacreon. They followed the 
generous example which the inhabitants of Phocæa 
had ſer; forſook a city in which they could no 
longer remain free, and ſought refuge in Abdera, 
an ancient colony of Clazomenè, on the coaſt of 
Thrace, and near the mouth of the river Nefſus **, 
The city of Clazomene, now mentioned, was built 
on the continent ; but on the preſent occaſion; the 
inhabitants, to avoid ſlavery, ſettled in eight ſmall 
iſlands, at a little diſtance from the ſhore, on 


A.C. 379. 


Meaſures 
of the 
Clazome-· 
nians. 


which they founded a new city, the model of that 


of Venice. The advantage which the Clazome- 
nians enjoyed by nature, the Cnidians endeavoured 
to procure by art. They occupied the extremity 
of the Carian peninſula; and their city being joined 
to the continent by an iſthmus of only half a 
mile broad, they attempted, by means of a ditch, 
to detach themſelves entirely from the main land. 


Of the 
Cnidians. 


If this could be effected, they might deſpiſe the 


power of their enemies, who not having as yet 
ſubdued the Phcoenicians, poſſeſſed not any naval 
force ſufficient to conquer the Grecian iſles. But 
the approach of the Perſians, and ſtill more their 
own ſuperſtitious fears, interrupted this uſeful un- 
dertaking; and the city of Cnidus, as well as all 
others on the Aſiatic coaſt, Miletus alone ex- 


n Herodot. I. i, c. Ixviii. & c. clxviii, 


2 3 | cepted, 
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cepted, were reduced to unconditional fubmiſſion 


W——/ under the Perſian yoke. 


Cyrus be- 
ſieges Ba» 
bylon, 
- .,-Olymp. 
I. 2- 


A. C. 53. 


While the arms of Harpagus were thus ſuc- 
ceſsful on the weſtern ſhore, thoſe of Cyrus ac- 
quired till greater glory in the central parts of 
Aſia . With amazing rapidity his victorious 
troops over-ran the rich countries between the 
Mediterranean and the Tigris. Every thing gave 
way before their valour and their fortune. The 
city of Babylon alone, the ancient and proud capi- 


tal of the Aſſyrian empire, oppoſed its lofty and 


impenetrable walls to the ambition of the con- 
queror. - When all the countries round were re- 


duced into obedience it might ſeem abſurd in the 


inhabitants of one place to think of reſiſting the 
Perſian arms. But when we conſider the ſingular 
reſources of this place, we ſhall perceive, that a 
deſign which would have been obſtinate folly in any 
other citizens, was no more than proper firmneſs 
in the Babylonians. Their capital, which was ce- 
lebrated for its magnificence, wealth, and magni- 
tude, when nothing deſerving the name of capital 
exiſted elſewhere in the world, was ſituate in a ſpa- 
cious plain, ſurrounded on all ſides by broad and 
rapid rivers. The outward wall was of a firm 
quadrangular form, three hundred feet high, ſeventy- 
five broad, extending ſixty miles in circumference, 
and furrounded by a deep ditch, continually ſup- 

14 Xenophon's Cyropzdia, and Herodotus, contain the materials 


for the reign of Cyrus, as far as it is connected with the hiſtory of 
Greece. It is foreign to the ſubje& of the preſent F to examine 


. the differences between theſe authors. 


plied 
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plied with water. Behind this extraordinary. bul- cn * 
wark, of whoſe exiſtence the wall of China and tjge 


pyramids of Egypt can alone ſerve to convince 


modern incredulity, was another of almoſt equal 


dimenſions ; and beſides both theſe general fortifi- 

cations, each diviſion of the city had its appro- 
priated mounds and defences. It is unneceſſary to 
deſcribe the towers, temples, and gardens, which 
by their ſingular greatneſs evidently announced the 
| ſeat of a mighty empire. Theſe magnificent mo- 
numents tended, indeed, to adorn, but others, 
leſs ſplendid, ſerved to defend Babylon. Theſe 
were magazines of corn and proviſions, capable of 
maintaining the inhabitants for twenty years; and 
arſenals, which ſupplied with arms ſuch a number 
of fighting men as ſeemed equal to the conqueſt 


or defence of a powerful monarchy. It was to be 


expected that Babylon would exert its utmoſt 


ſtrength, being then governed by Labynetus, or 
Belthazar, whoſe deſpotiſm, injuſtice, and impiety, 


exceeded even the crimes of his father Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and left him no room to expect forgiveneſs 
from the clemency of Cyrus. 


During two years Cyrus blocked up the city, Takes the 


without attaining any nearer proſpect of ſucceſs 


than when he firſt approached its walls. The Gi, 
events of this memorable ſiege are not related A. C. 537. 


by ancient writers. We only know, that the 
efforts of the Perſians proved fruitleſs, until ſtrength 
was directed by ſtratagem. The river Euphrates 


15 Herodot. I. i. c. clxxix. & ſeq, 


2 4 entered, 
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entered, by a deep channel, the northern walls of 


Babylon, and iſſuing forth from the oppoſite ſide, 


almoſt equally biſected the city. Of this circum- 


ſtance Cyrus availed himſelf to become maſter of 


the place. He employed his numerous army in 


digging a profound cavern adjacent to the lofty 


mound which confined the courſe of the river. 
This work being completed, he patiently waited 
an opportunity for cutting the ' mound, and thus 


turning the waters of the Euphrates into the pre- 
pared cavern; ſince if this could be done without 


being perceived by the enemy, his troops, ſtationed 


at the two paſſages of the Euphrates; i in and out of 
the city, might enter Babylon by the channel which 


the river had abandoned. This deſign was hap- 


pily executed, when the Babylonians, who had 

long defpiſed the impotent efforts of the beſiegers, 
were employed in celebrating a feſtival, with every 
circumſtance of the moſt licentious ſecurity. The 


mound of the Euphrates being divided, the higheſt 


waters deſerted their channel, the river became 


fordable; and the troops of Cyrus, who, had not 

the Babylonians been ſunk in riot and debaucherx, 
might haye been confined between the walls, and 
overwhelmed by darts from the battlements, made 
their entrance unperceived into the place, cut to 
pieces the unarmed inhabitants; and having puniſh- 
ed an impious king and his voluptuous courtiers, 
took poſſeſſion of the greateſt and richeſt city of the 


ancient works” a 4 


16 Herodot. I. i. c. elxxviii.—c. excii. 


This 


ditions, undertaken a voyage to Egypt. 
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This memorable event rendered Cyrus ſole 
maſter of thoſe valuable countries around the Ti- 
gris and Euphrates, which, from time immemorial, 
had been the ſeat of deſpotiſm and luxury, wealth 
and wickedneſs. The active ambition of this great 
prince was adopted by the emulation of his imme- 
diate ſucceſſors. His ſon Cambyſes received the 
ſubmiſſion of Tyre and Cyprus, and effected the 
important conqueſt of Egypt, in the conſequences 
of which the Greek colonies in that country, and 
on the adjoining coaſt of Africa, were involved. 
In the eighth century before the Chriſtian æra, 
the adventurous colonies in Ionia and Caria had, 
amidſt other commercial, or rather piratical expe- 
Their 
brazen armour*?, their courage, and their activity, 
were beheld with amazement and terror by the 
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of bis ſuc- 
ceſſor 


Cambyſes. 
Olymp. 
WW 45: 
A. C. 529. 


Olymp. 


Ixiv. To 


A. C. 524+ 


Egyptians, then divided by faction, and torn by | 


ſedition. Pſammetichus, one of the many pre- 
tenders to the throne, engaged the Greeks in 
his ſervice. Through their valour and diſcipline, 
he made himſelf maſter of Egypt. His rewards and 
Promiſes prevailed on them to ſettle in that country 
They upheld the throne of his ſucceſſors, until 
Apries, the fourth in deſcent from Pſammetichus, 
having undertaken an unfortunate expedition againſt 
the Greek colony of Cyrenè, was dethroned by 
Amaſis, the contemporary and ally of Crœſus“ . 
Amaſis rivalled the Lydian prince in his par- 
fiality for the language and manners of the Greeks. 


17 Herodot. I. ii. c. eli. & ſeq. 
s Herodot. ibid. & Diodor. Sicul. 1. i. c. xlxi. 


He 


who ſeitle 
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country: 
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He raiſed a Cyrenean woman to-the honours of his 


— bed. The Greeks who had ſerved his predeceſſors, 


and who, in conſequence of the Egyptian law, 


obliging the fon to follow the profeſſion. of his fa- 


ther, now amounted to near thirty thouſand, he re- 


moved to Memphis, his capital, and employed them 


as his body guard. He encouraged the correſpond- 
ence of this colony with the mother country; in- 
vited new inhabitants from Greece into Egypt ; 


promoted the commercial intercourſe between the 
two nations; and aſſigned to the Greek merchants 


for their reſidence the town and diſtrict of Nau- 
cratis, on the Nile, where they enjoyed the free 
exerciſe of their religious proceffions and folem- 


nities, and where the induſtry of the little iſland of 


. Cambyſes 
conquers 
Egypt. 
Olymp. 
Ixiii. 4. 


A. C. 525. 


gina in Europe, and the opulence of ſeveral 
Greek cities in Aſia, erected temples after the 
faſhion of their reſpective countries '?, 

This able prince was ſucceeded by his ſon Plam- 
menitus, ſoon after Cambyſes mounted the throne 
of Perſia, While Cambyſes made preparations 
for invading Egypt, Pſammenitus imprudently 
excited the reſentment of Phanes*?, a Halicarnaſ- 
ſean by birth, and an officer of much authority in 
the Grecian guards. - Phanes having dexterouſly 
effected his eſcape from Egypt, offered his ſervices 
to Cambyſes, who by this time had collected the 
Grecian and Phœnician fleets. This armament, 
however, ſeemed unequal to the conqueſt of Egypt; 


and to conduct an army thither by land, was an 


19 Herodot. l. ii. Cc, eli. & feq, 20 Herodot. l. I c. iv. &c. 
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ſtacle was overcome by the experience of Phanes.. 


He adviſed Cambyſes to purchaſe the friendſhip of 
anArabian chief, who agreed to tranſport on camels 

a ſufficient quantity of water for the uſe of the Per- 
ſians in their paſſage through the deſert, With 
the punctuality peculiar ** to his nation, the Ara- 


bian fulfilled his engagement. The Perſian army 


joined the fleet before Peluſium; that place, re- 
garded as the key of Egypt, ſurrendered after a 
ſhort ſiege; Pſammenitus was defeated in a great 
battle; and the whole kingdom ſubmitted to a 


haughty conqueror , whom proſperity un | 


incapable of pity or rotors: 
His cruel, outrageous, and almoſt frantic be- 


| haviour in Egypt, alarmed the neighbouring Afri- 


cans, who ſought to avert the tempeſt from them- 
ſelves by ſpeedy offers of ſubmiſſion and tribute. 
This prudent meaſure was adopted even by the 
Greek inhabitants of Cyrenaica, who had braved 
the united power of Egypt and Lybia. The 
African Greeks were a colony of Thera, the moſt 
ſouthern iſland of the Ægean, and itſelf a colony 
of the Lacedzmonians **, During the heroic 
ages, but it is uncertain at what preciſe era, the 


adventurous iſlanders ſettled in that part of the 


Synus Syrticus, which derived its name from the 
principal city, Cyrenè, and which is now loſt in 
the deſert of Barca. Deſcended from Lacedæmon, 


21 Herodot. ibid. az Idem, ibid, 
23 Herodot. I. iv. c. clix, & ſeq. 
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the Cyrenians naturally preſerved the regal form of 


wy government. Under Battus, the third prince of 


that name, their territory was well cultivated; and 
their cities populous and flouriſhing. Six cen- 
turies before the Chriſtian æra, they received a 


conſide rable acceſſion of inhabitants from the mo- 


w 


ther country. Emboldened by this reinforcement, 


they attacked the neighbouring Lybians **, and 
ſeized on their poſſeſſions. The injured craved 
aſſiſtance from Apries king of Egypt“. A con- 
federacy was thus formed, in order to repreſs the 
incurſions, and to chaſtiſe the audacity of the 
European invaders. But the valour and diſcipline 


of Greece, though they yet [feared to encounter 


the power of Cambyſes, and the renown of Perſia, 


' always triumphed over the numbers and the fero- 
city of Africa“: nor did Cyrene become tributary 


' to Egypt, till Egypt itſelf had been ſubdued by a 


Darius 
Hyſtaſpes 
mounts 
the throne 
of Perſia. 
Olymp. 
Ixiv. 4. 
A. C. 521. 


Grecian king, and the ſceptre of the Pharaohs and 


of Seſoſtris had paſſed into the hands of the Pto- 
lemies . x 


Cambyſes is ſaid to ED died by an Dt te | 
wound from his own ſword. Darius Hyſtaſpes, 
the third in ſucceſſion to the empire (for the ſhort 
reign of the prieſt Smerdis deſerves only to be 
mentioned in the hiſtory of the palace), poſſeſſed 
1725 political abilities, but reached not the magna- 


24 Herodot. 1. iv. c. clix. 

25 Herodot. ibid. Diodor. Sicul. * i. e. xlvi. 

2% Herodot. ibid. & 1. iii. c. clxi, 

27 Strabo, 1, ii, & 1, xvii. p. 836. Pauſan, I. i. 
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nimity, of Cyrus. His ambition was e 
and his avarice ſtill greater than his ambition. To 
diſcriminate the characters of the three firſt and 
moſt illuſtrious of their monarchs, the Perſians; in 
the expreſſive language of the Eaſt, ſtyled Cyrus 
the father, Cambyſes the maſter, or tyrant, and 
Darius the broker, of the empire. The laſt- 
mentioned prince added the wealthy, but unwar- 
like, nations of India to his dominions. This 
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important acquiſition, which cloſed the long ſeries 
of Perſian conqueſts in Aſia, was formed into the 


twentieth ſatrapy, or great diviſion of the empire. 
The other military enterpriſes of this prince (as 
we ſhall ſoon have occaſion to relate) were leſs 
ſucceſsful. But his reign is chiefly remarkable, 


as the ſuppoſed æra at which the religious and 


civil polity of the Perſians received that form 
which they afterwards invariably retained. +. : 
Yet it muſt be acknowledged, that the greateſt 
learning and ingenuity have failed in the arduous 
taſk of aſcertaining the age, and ſtil more of ex- 
plaining the doctrines, of Zoroaſter. At what- 
ever period he lived, he certainly did for the Per- 
ſians, what Homer and Heſiod are ſaid to have 
done for the Greeks“ . His theogony“, as the 
Greeks would have called it, conſiſted in the ex- 
travagant doctrine of the two principles, in ſome 
moral precepts, and innumerable abſurd cere- 
monies. The magi, or prieſts, who' probably 
derived ſome ſhare of their 1 from n 


9939 See above, p. 250. -M Herodot. I. i. c. exxxii. 
thoſe 
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CH'AP. thoſe occult ſciences afterwards diſtinguiſhed by 
ee their name, were ſtrongly protected by the autho- 


rity of the prophet. Though your good works,” 
fays the Sadder, © exceed the ſands. on the ſea 
ſhore, or the ſtars of heaven, they will all be un- 


| profitable, unleſs accepted by the prieſt ; to whom 


you muſt pay tithes of all you pofſeſs, of your 
goods, of your lands, and of your money. The 
prieſts are the teachers of religion, they know all 
things, and deliver all men.” Next to the prieſts, 
the royal family, and particularly the reigning 
prince, was the peculiar care of Zoroaſter. In 
their prayers and facrifices, the Perſians were not 


allowed to ſolicit individually for themſelves the 


protection of Heaven, but only for the great king, 


and for the nation at large. In celebrating their 


religious worſhip, they employed neither altars, 
nor images, nor temples; they even derided the 
folly of ſuch practices in others, probably (ſays 


_ . Herodotus) not believing, like the Greeks, the 
nature of the gods to reſemble that of men. On 


the ſummits. of the higheſt mountains they ſacri- 
ficed to the divinity ; and the whole circle of the 
heavens they called God. They ſacrificed, be- 
ſides, to the elements, particularly fire, which 
they conſidered as the pureſt ſymbol, and moſt 
powerful agent; of the Divine Nature. They 
borrowed, however, the worſhip of ſome other 
divinities from the Aſſyrians and Arabians; for 
of all ancient nations, the Perſians, according 


to Herodotus, were the moſt diſpoſed to adopt 
the cuſtoms of their neighbours. They ſoon 


preferred 
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preferred the dreſs, and as an eſſential part of engr. 
dreſs, the arms of the Medes to their own. When 
they became acquainted with the Greeks, they Their 


learned the worſt and moſt unnatural of their vices. 
There was ſcarcely any abſurdity, or any wicked- 


neſs, which they might not imbibe, from the li- 


centious caprice, the univerſal corruption, and 


the exceſſive depravity of Babylon. The hardy 


and intrepid warriors, who had conquered Aſia, 
were themſelves ſubdued by the vices of that lux- 
urious city. In the ſpace of fifty-two years, which 
intervened between the taking of Babylon, and 
the diſgraceful defeat at Marathon, the ſentiments, 
as well as the manners of the Perſians, underwent 


a total change; and, notwithſtanding the boaſted 
ſimplicity of their religious worſhip; we ſhall find 


them thenceforth oppreſſed by the double yoke 
of deſpotiſm and ſuperſtition, whoſe combined: in- 
fluence extinguiſhed every generous feeling, and 
checked every manly impulſe of the ſoul*?®. 


The tendency towards this internal decay was: under 


not perceived during the reign of Cyrus, whoſe: ru. 


extraordinary abilities enabled him to ſoften the 
rigours of deſpotiſm, without endangering his au- 
thority. He committed not the whole weight of 
government to the inſolence of ſatraps, thoſe proud 
ſubſtitutes of deſpotiſm, who were ever ready to 
betray their truſt, and abuſe. their power. The 
inferior governors of towns and diſtricts were ap- 


pointed and removed by himſelf, to whom only 


20 Xenoph. de Ihſt. Cyri, l. in. p. 238—243. 
| they 
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CHAP. they were accountable. By an inſtitution, ſoine- 


VIII. 


— what reſembling the modern poſt, he provided for 


exact and ready information concerning the public 
occurrences in every part of his dominions. The 


vigilant ſhepherd of his people, he was always 


ready to hear their petitions, to redreſs. their 


A. c. 517. 


Reſources 
and gran- 
deur of 

: that mo- 


narch. 


grievances, and to reward their merit. Nor did 
the love of eaſe or pleaſure ever interfere with the 
diſcharge of his duty, in which he placed the 
greateſt glory and happineſs of his reign ®'. . 

His ſucceſſors were univerſally diſtinguiſhed by 
an exorbitant ambition, nouriſhed by the immenſe 
reſources of their empire, which under Darius 
amounted to fourteen thouſand five hundred and 
ſixty Eubceic talents, a ſum equal to three mil- 
lions ſix hundred and ſeventy-five thouſand pounds 
ſterling. Of this vaſt revenue, which, conſider- 
ing the value of money in ancient times, exceeded 
thirty millions at preſent,” the Greek cities on the 


_ coaſt, together with the Carians, Lycians, and 
ſeveral other nations of Aſia Minor, paid only the 


thirty- ſixth part, a little more than an hundred 
thouſand pounds. Beſides this ſtated income, 


Darius might on every neceſſary occaſion demand 


the money and ſervices of his ſubjects. His pre- 
deceſſors were contented with voluntary contribu- 
tions, and a militia. This prince eſtabliſhed taxes, 
and a ſtanding army. The number of his troops 
equalled the reſources of his treaſury; and both 
correſponded to the extent of his dominions, which 


| 31 Xenoph. ibid. p. 230. 
compre- 


* 
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comprehended the greateſt and moſt populous na- 


tions of the earth. The barbarity of the northern 
Scythians, and the pertinacious ſpirit of the Eu- 
ropean | Greeks, the only enemies whom it re- 
mained-for him to conquer, ſeemed feeble barriers 
againſt the progreſs of univerſal monarchy. In the 
extenſive regions of Aſia, every head bowed to the 
tiara of the great king, who in an annual progreſs” 
through the central parts of his empire, ſpent the 
winter in the warm plains of Babylon ; enjoyed the 
happy temperature of ſpring in the city of Suſa, 


which adorned the flowery banks of the Eulzus ; 
and avoided the ſummer heats in his ſpacious pa- 
lace at Ecbatan, fanned by the refreſhing breezes 
of the Median mountains. 


But Darius could not enjoy the ſplendour of his 


preſent greatneſs, while a ſingle nation had me- 
rited his reſentment, without feeling the weight of 


his revenge. The wandering hordes of Scythia 


have been, in all ages, formidable to the civilized 
kingdoms of the Eaſt. Thrice before the reign 
of Darius the inhabitants of that frozen region had 
over- run the fineſt provinces of Aſia. Fighting 
againſt theſe Barbarians, the founder of the Perſian 
empire had loſt his army and his life. It belonged 
to his warlike ſucceſſor to puniſh the ferocity of 
that -rude and uncultivated, but bold and high - 
minded people. With an army, it is ſaid, of 


ſeven hundred thouſand men, Darius traverſed 


An Minor, croſſed the Thracian Boſphorus, ra- 


* Xenoph. ibid. & Herodot. I. iti. c. Ixxix. mays 
Vor. I. A a vaged 
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vaged Thrace, and arrived on the banks of the 
Danube. Meanwhile a fleet of fix hundred fail 
left the Aſiatic coaſt, and paſſing the narrow ſeas 
which join the Ægean to the Euxine, coaſted in a 
northern direction the ſhores of the latter, entered 


the mouth of the Danube, and failed along that 


river until they joined the army. The Danube 
was paſſed: by the uſual expedient of a bridge of 
boats, which was built by the aſſiſtance of the fleet, 
compoſed chiefly of Grecians, who were left to 
guard the work of their hands againſt the dangers 
of the elements, and the Aae rage of the 
Barbarians*?. 

This formidable army, collected from ſo many 
diſtant provinces, boldly entered the vaſt unculti- 
vated wilds of Scythia, in which they continued 
for five months, continually expoſed to hunger 


and thirſt, and the darts of the flying enemy. 


When they prepared to return from an expedition 
in which they had alreayy loſt the beſt part of their 
ſtrength, their good e, rather than their 
prudence, ſaved them from immediate deſtruction. 
It had been agitated among the Greeks, whether 
they ought: not to demoliſh the bridge; a meaſure 
ſtrongly recommended to them by the Scythian: 
tribes, who having ravaged all the adjacent country, 


expected to revenge the invaſion of the Perſians, 


by confining them, without reſource, in an inhoſ- 
pitable deſert. Miltiades, an Athenian, deſcended 
from the heroic Ajax, eagerly embraced this ** 


1 Herodot. 1, iv. c. i. & ſeq. | L 
$ : poſal. 


intereſt was intimately connected with the fafety of ure. 
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poſal. He was king, or tyrant of the city of Cardia, CHAP. 


ficuate near the neck of the Thracian Cherſoneſus. 
There his uncle, of the fame name, planted A Miltiades 


Grecian colony, which uniting with the barbarous the adrice 
natives, formed a ſmall community, the govern- ele: 3 
ment of which deſcended to the ſon of his brother ene". 5 
Cimon, who increaſed the population of the riſing 


ſtate by new inhabitants from Athens. The ge- 


nerous ſon of Cimon, though, like all the princes 


of thoſe parts, he held his authority under the 


protection of Darius, preferred the recovery of 


national independence to the preſervation of per- 
ſonal dignity. The other chiefs of the Grecian 
cities liſtened with apparent pleaſure to his argu- 
ments for deftroying the bridge, and thus deliver- 


eld themſelves for ever from the yoke of Perſia. 


Hiſtizus, tyrant of Miletus, was alone averſe to Hiſtizus, 
this bold reſolution. He obſerved to the little > rug 
tyrants of the Aſiatic Greeks, «That their own 2PP*{s 


this mea. 


Darius and his Perſians. Under the auſpicious 
influence of that powerful people, they each of 

them enjoyed royalty in their reſpective common 
wealths : but ſhould the empire of the Perſians 

fall, (and what leſs could be expected from the de- 
ſtruction of Darius and his army?) the Greeks 

would immediately diſcover their partiality for re- 
publican government, baniſh their kings, and re- 
aſſume liberty.” The opinion of Hiſtiæus pre- e 
vailed; the Perſians repaſſed the Dahube: but walls. 
Miltiades, dreading their reſentment, had previ- 2 
ouſly retired to Athens, where, twenty-three years A · C. 513. 
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P. after the Scythian expedition, he enjoyed a more bY 


favourable opportunity of diſplaying his attachment 
to the cauſe of liberty, in the ever ne 
battle of Marathon . 


If the public · ſpirited Adueim excited he ind 


and revenge, the ſelfiſh tyrant of Miletus deſerved 


the gratitude and the rewards of Darius. To 
continue the ſovereign of his native city ſeemed 
a ſtation below his merit; he was taken into the 
confidence of Darius, and accompanying him to 
Sardis, and afterwards to Suſa, became the friend, 
counſellor, and favourite of the great king. While 
Hiſtiæus acted ſuch a diſtinguiſhed part at the 
Perſian court, his nephew Ariſtagoras, to whom 
he had committed the government of Miletus, 
incurred the diſpleaſure of Artaphernes , the bro- 
ther of Darius, and governor of Sardis. The 
repreſentations of that miniſter, he well knew, 
would be ſufficient to ruin him, both with his 
uncle and with Darius, by whom he might be de- 
prived not only of his authority, but of his life. 
Governed by theſe conſiderations, Ariſtagoras 
meditated a revolt“, when a meſſenger unex- 
pectedly arrived from Hiſtiæus, exhorting him to 
that eee * be uy 19g ; who diſtked 


\ — 
; 4 Herodot, l, ix, e, i. 1 


35 Ariſtagoras had quarrelled with, beg the kinſwan of 
Artaphernes (fince both were of the blood royal), during a fruitleſs 


expedition, in Which they ſeem to have enjoyed a joint command, 
againſt the iſland of Naxos, one of the 2 Herodot. l. i. 


ci. xxviii. & leq. 


5 . 
36 Herodot. I. v. c. XXxVi. xxxvij. | | 


the 


c 


bably be ſent to quell. His meſſage confirmed 
the reſolution of Ariſtagoras, who, as the firſt act 


\ 
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the reſtraint of a court, and the uncouth manners c H AP P. 
of the Perſians, languiſhed for an honourable pre 


tence to return to his native country; and he ſaw His in- 
not any means more proper for affording ſuch an with AriC- 
opportunity, than the tumults of the Greeks, G I 

which, as lieutenant of Darius, he would pro- 0 1 


of rebellion againſt the Perſians, formally re- 


nounced all power over his fellow-citizens v. Af- who en- 


cites the 


ter giving this ſeemingly diſintereſted proof of his Ionians to 


regard for the public, he erected the ſtandard of omen 
freedom, which was ſoon ſurrounded by the flower om” 
of the Ionian youth; by whoſe aſſiſtance, tra- 
yerſing the whole coaſt, he aboliſhed in every 


City the authority of kings, and proclaimed to all 
worthy | to acquire it, the double bleſſing of civil 


liberty and national independence “. 

The revolt thus happily effected, could not Sails to 
however be maintained without more powerful Sage 
reſources than the ſtrength, the bravery, and the fiſtance. 
enthuſiaſm of the Afiatic Greeks. In order to 
reſiſt the force of the Perfian expire, which, it 
was eaſy to foreſee, would ſoon be exerted in 
cruſhing their rebellion, it was neceſſary for the 
Ionians to obtain the protection and co-operation 
of their brethren in Europe. This important ob- 
ject was committed to the prudence and activity of 


Ae who n ſettled the 1 of the 


37 Herodot. * v. c. XXXVi, XXXVii, 38 Herolor, I. v. e. xxxviii. 
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CHAP: Eaſt, undertook, for the public ri an em- 
—— baſſy into Greece. 


His pro- 


ceedin 
Sparta, 


- 


Lacedæmon till continued, rathan. in name, | 


8 however, than in reality, the moſt powerful ſtate 


in that country. Though their government was, 


in ſtrict language, of the republican kind, yet the 


Spartans ſometimes beſtowed an extraordinary au- 
thority on their kings. This degree of pre- 
eminence, more honourable than any that birth or 
fortune can beſtow, the public eſteem had con- 


| ferred on Cleomenes. To him therefore Ariſta-- 


goras, after arriving at Sparta, found it neceſſary 
to apply ; and in order to effect the object of his 
ür he deſeribed to the Spartan king the 
immenſe wealth of the Perſians, which they had 

neither virtue to enjoy, nor valour to defend. He 


painted in the warmeſt colours, the love of liberty 


which animated the Ionians, and their firm expec- 


tation that the Spartans would enable them to main- 


tain that political independence, which their own 

laws taught them to conſider as the moſt valuable 
of all human poſſeſſions. Their intereſt and their 
glory, he obſerved, were on this occaſion moſt 
fortunately united: for how much greater glory 
might be acquired by conquering Aſia, than by 
ravaging Greece? and how much eaſier would it 
be to defeat the Perſian archers, than to ſubdue 


the Arcadians or Argives, who knew, as well as 


the Spartans themſelves, the uſe of the ſpear and 
buckler? Their Journey to Suſa, the rich N 


72 Herodot. I. v. e. xlix, & ſeq. 
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of the Perſian dominions, would be not only ſafe c 


HAP. 
vill. 


but delightful. To prove this, he ſhewed the 


Spartan a brazen tablet, on which, it is faid, were 


engraved all the countries, ſeas, and rivers, of the 
ancient world. Pointing to the coaſt of Aſia Minor, 
and the cities of the Ionians, with which Cleomenes 
was already acquainted, he ſhewed him adjoining 
to theſe, the beautiful and rich country of Lydia. 
Next to the celebrated kingdom of Crœeſus (he 
obſerved) extend the fertile fields of Phrygia, 
equally adapted to agriculture and paſturage. Be- 
yond Phrygia he the territories of the Cappado- 
cians, whom the Greeks: call Syrians. Farther 
towards the eaſt dwell the wealthy Cilicians, who 
pay an annual tribute of five hundred talents to the 
king; next to them live the Armenians, abound- 
ing in cattle ; and laſt of all the Matienians, bor- 
dering on the province of Ciſſia, and the flowery 
banks of the Choaſpes “, containing the ſuperb 
city of Suſa, and the invaluable treaſury of Darius. 
This immenſe ſpace is filled by well - inhabited 
countries, interſected by excellent roads, and ſup- 
plied at proper diſtances with convenient places of 
refreſhment and accommodation, even for a great 
army. Cleomenes having patiently liſtened to the 
verboſe deſcription of the Mileſian, anſwered him 
with Laconic brevity, © In three days I will de- 
cide concerning the propriety of your demand “.“ 
At the expiration of that time, Ariſtagoras failed 
not to repair to the place appointed, where he was 
4 Otherwiſe called the Eulzus, as above; p. 333. 
41 Herodot. ibid. 
| A a 4 ſoon 
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ſoon met by the Spartan. king, ho aſked him, In 


[ ho many days they might march to Suſa? Here 


the uſual prudence of Ariſtagoras forſook him; for 
he ought not to have told the true diſtance, ſays 


Herodotus, if he had wiſhed to engage the Spartans 


to accompany him. But he replied unguardedly, 


His over- 
tures re- 
jeRed 


-. 


That travelling at the rate of about eighteen miles 


a day, they might reach Suſa in three months. 
Upon this, Cleomenes exclaimed with indignation, 


« Mileſian ſtranger, you muſt be gone from Sparta 


before the ſetting of the ſun; for you have made a 


very inauſpicious and a very dangerous propoſal, 
in adviſing the Spartans to undertake a journey of 
three months from the Grecian ſea.” With this 
ſevere reprimand he left Ariſtagoras, and imme- 


diately returned home. The artful Mileſian, how- 


ever, was not to be diſconcerted by a firſt refuſal. 
According to the cuſtom of ancient times, when men 


endeavoured to paint to the eye the feelings of the 
heart, he cloathed himſelf in the garment of a ſup- 


pliant, and ſought protection in the houſe of Cleo-— 


menes. Having obtained the favour of a third 


audience, he attempted to effect by money what 


he could not accompliſh by argument. But he 
found it as difficult to bribe, as it had been to per- 


ſuade, the Spartan; and although he tempted him 


with the offer of above five thouſand pounds (an 
immenſe ſum i in, Greece in thoſe days), it was im- 


ae to render W derne to his de- 
* TD} 55 6 
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 Ariſtagoras, thus ungenerouſly diſmiſſed bod 0 nA F. 
Sparta, had recourſe to the Athenians, from whom wu 


he * reaſon to expect a more favourable recep- He applies 


tion. Athens was the mother-country of the 
Jonians, who formed the greateſt and moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed portion of the Aſiatic Greeks. The Athe- 
nians, as a maritime ſtate, had always maintained 
a cloſer connection than the Spartans with their 
diſtant colonies; and as they poſſeſſed, for that 
early age, a very conſiderable. naval ſtrength, they 
were not averſe to a diſtant expedition. Beſides 


Conftitu- 


theſe reaſons; which at all times muſt have had no tien of that 


ſmall influence on their councils, the preſent ſitua- 


republic, 
as regu- 


tion of their republic was peculiarly favourable” to _ 


the cauſe of Ariſtagoras. The free form of go- 2 555 


vernment, gradually introduced by the progreſſive 
ſpirit of liberty,” had been defined by the laws of 


Solon. 


e. 


Solon, and confirmed by the unanimous approba- 


tion of the whole people. The public aſſembly, 
conſiſting of all citizens who had attained the age 
of manhood, was inveſted with the executive, as 
well as the legiſlative, powers of government. The 
nine archons were rather the miniſters, than, as their 


name "denotes, the governors of the republic. 


The ſenate, conſiſting firſt of four, and afterwards 
of 'five hundred members, was conſtituted by let, 
the moſt popular mode of appointment. The 
court of the Areopagus, originally entruſted with 
the criminal juriſdiction, aſſumed an extenſive power 
in regulating the behaviour and manners of the 
citizens. It conſiſted only of ſuch mag] 8 as 

had diſcharged _ approbation the duties of their 


reſpective 


* 
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9 2 5. reſpeRtive offices. The members were named for 
ie, and as, from the nature of the inſtitution, 


they were perſons of a mature age, of an extenſive 
experience, and who having already attained the 
aim, had ſeen the vanity of ambition, their charac- 
ters admirably fitted them for reſtraining the im- 


petuous paſſions of the multitude, and for ſtem. 


ming the torrent of popular frenzy. Such was 
the government“ enjoyed by the Athenians, which 
they fondly regarded as the moſt perfect of all hu- 
man inſtitutions, and which was peculiarly endeared 
to them at preſent, * the recent recovery of free- 
dom, after a long, though, 1 eee 
tranny. 

The danger af tyranny is an 9 neceſſarily at 
- tending every democratical republic, in which, as 
there is not a proper ſeparation between the legiſ- 


| lative and executive powers, the aſſembly muſt 


often intruſt to one man thoſe functions of govern- 
ment, which the collective body of the people are 
ſometimes unable, and always ill qualified to exer- 


ciſe; and in which, therefore, the ſplendor of wealth 


may dazzle, the charms of eloquence may ſeduce, 
and the combined power of policy and Ke v e may 


43 I forbear treating fully of the Athenian men and laws, 
until the eftabliſhment of what was called the Athenian empire. 
During more than, ſixty years, that republic maintained dominion 
over many hundred cities and colonies. The fate of all theſe, as 


well as the meaſures of independent and hoſtile ſtates, depended on 
the proceedings of the Athenians, . Then, and not till then, 


thorough acquaintance with the internal conſtitution and ſtate o | 
Athens will become neceſſary for explaining the hiſtorical tranſac- 


tions me we ſhall have occaſion to record. 


"ht 
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intimidate. and ſubdue the unſteady. minds of the * 

ignorant vulgar. The fame of his Olympic victories 

could not procure. for Cylon * the ſovereignty of 

Athens; and it is probable. that many other un- 

ſucceſsful candidates had aſpired at this high ob- 

ject of ambition, before the arts and eloquence f 

Piſiſtratus, who, though born an Athenian citizen, 

was deſcended of the blood of ancient kings, ob- 

tained poſſeſſion of the dangerous Pac, which 

proved fatal to his family. 
What. his enterpriſing ability Wa his r- 

firmneſs, his wiſdom, and his moderation * enabled y; T 


him long to maintain. So completely was his dar, 


authority eſtabliſhed, that on his death the govern- AC, lic. 
ment deſcended, as a private inheritance, to his 

ſon. Reſentment. of a perſonal injury * delivered 

the Athenians from the mild tyranny “ of Hips 
parchus; though his murderers, Harmodius and 
Ariſtogeiton, were afterwards celebrated by the 
Athenians, not as the avengers of a private quarrel, 

but as the reſtorers of public freedom“. His 


"OUR 


44 Thucys, I. i. c. exxvi. Plut. in Solon. 


45 Plato in Hipparch. Herodot. N i. 20. Ain 
Polit, I, v. e. ii, 


46 In this circumſtance Plato agrees with Thueydides, whoſe ac- 
tount of the tranſaRion differs widely from that of moſt other ancient 
writers. Thucydid. I. vi. 

47 Plato, p. 234+ The orators Andocides and Aenne agree 
with the philoſopher. Meurſius has made a careful collection of 5 
the paſſages relating to the Piſiſtratidæ, in his bo corny 
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e * brother Hippias ſucceeding to the throne, treated 
his countrymen with a degree of ſeverity which 
they had not hitherto experienced: his perſon and 
his government became alike odious; he was ex- 
» pelled, by the aſſiſtance of the Lacedæmonians, 
and the general indignation of an injured people, 
A. c. 578 after his family had, with various — — | 
governed Athens ſixty- eight years. e 
| Rapid ſoe- The power of Athens was great in ancient times; 


ceſs of the 


Athenians but it became incomparably greater after the re- 
we the eſtabliſhment of democracy“. So advantageous 


re eſtab- 


lihment of to the powers of the human mind is the enjoyment 
jay of liberty, even in its leaſt perfect form, that in a 


A. C. 50g few years after the expulfion of Hippias, the 
er. Athenians acquired an aſcendant in Greece, which 
was fatal to their enemies, painful to their rivals, 
and even dangerous to themſelves. They chaſtiſed 
the inſolence of the iſlanders of Eubcea and Zgina, 
who contended with them in naval power; and 
humbled the pride of Thebes, which rivalled 
them in military glory. Favoured, as they fondly 
believed, by the protection of their tutelary Mi- 
nerva, and animated, as they ſtrongly felt, by the 
PER of an equal erden » they adorned ir 


TY 


% Your tw ſhall oft for ever, moſt: belaved armbdics wand 
Ariſtogeiton, becauſe you flew the end and procured en laws 
for Athens.” . 

49 This on, which is literally: — das weight, 
from ſuch an old and honeſt hiſtorian as Herodotus. His words are 
ſtill Kronger i in another paſſage : AnXu & Kar i fore A war | 
ran N 10 yogi Wy er xe on, ai xas ADNον Tuganvourrs 
l, udn Twy o reg” NFEY νuνονεσ. anarraxyury & 
Wr. 9 J. v. c. Ixxvitle 
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capital with the richeſt ſpoils of their vanquiſhed 


enemies. Their influence. ſoon extended 'over the — 


northern parts of Greece; and the fame of their 
power, {till greater than their power itſelf, alarmed 


the fears and jealouſy of the Poloponneſians. The ere 
Spartans, in particular, who had aſſiſted them in i the Fe- 
reſtoring the democracy, now perceived the error lane. 


of which they had been guilty, in promoting the 
greatneſs of an ambitious rival. In order to pre- 


vent the dangerous conſequences of their folly, 


hay" ſummoned to a congreſs al their allies i in Pe- 


90 Beſides this 8 . the — and 8 
their king Cleomenes, had private grounds for quarrel with the 
Athenians, The Alemæonidæ, a ul family, and rivals of 
the Piſiſtratidæ, had been baniſhed Athens during the uſurpation of 
the latter. Having repeatedly tried, without ſucceſs, to return by 
Force, they at length had recourſe to ſtratagem. The temple of 
Delphi having been deſtroyed by fire, they contracted with the 
AmphiQyons for rebuilding it; and inſtead of employing Porine 
ſtone, agreeably to their contract, they built the whole front of 
Parian marble. This generoſity gained them the good-will of the 
Amphictyons ; bribery procured: them the favour of the Pythia or 
rather of the directors of the oracle; and the Lacedzmonians 
were commanded by Apollo to deliver Athens from tyrants. This 
was effected by Cleomenes, who, upon diſcovering the fraud, was 
moved with great reſentment againt Cliſthenes, the principal of 
the Alcmzonide, by whom he and his country had been ſo ſha 
fully deceived. He therefore united with Tſagoras, the rival of 
Cliſthenes- The latter, together with his partiſans, were again 
baniſhed from Athens. But the Athenians perceiving it to be the 
intention of the prevailing faction to eſtabliſh an oligarchy, flew 


to arms. Cleomenes and Iſagoras took refuge in the citadel; On 


the third day they ſurrendered on capitulation. The Lacedæmo- 
nians were allowed to retire in ſafety, Iſagoras was baniſhed 


many of his partiſans executed; and the Alemæonida, headed by 


Cliſthenes, again returned in triumph. From this time democracy, 
in the. ſtri& ſenſe of the word, continued, with ſhort interruptions, 


to prevail in Athens. Herodot. l. v. e. Ixy, & ſeq. Thucyd. 1. vi. 
e. un | 


hb © loponneſus, 
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88 loponneſus, that their united wiſdom might concert 
proper meaſures for reſiſting, ere it was too late, 
the encroachments of the Athenians, which threat- 
en NE liberties of all Greece. Their ' allies 
readily obeyed the welcome ſummons, and the 
deputies of the ſeveral ſtates having aſſembled in 
. the Spartan forum, eagerly liſtened to the ſpeakers 
appointed to explain the intentions of that republic. 
The Lacedæmonian orators acknowledged the miſ- 
taken policy of their country, in expelling from 
Athens the family of Piſiſtratus, and delivering 
the government of that city into the hands of a 
moſt ungrateful populace, who had fince treated 
them with much indignity. “But why (they 
proceeded) ſhould we relate private injuries? Have 
they not inſulted all their neighbours? Does not 
their pride daily increaſe with their power? and is 
there not reaion to dread, that their growing am- 
- bition may endanger, and at length deſtroy, the 
public ſafety? In order to prevent this evil, we 
have recalled Hippias from baniſhment. And let 
us, therefore, by our united efforts, reinſtate the 
ſon of Piſiſtratus in that power and authority of 
which we molt injudiciouſſy deprived him.“ | 
Their de- The ſpeech of the Lacedæmonians produced not 
— the intended effect. The Peloponnefians, how- 
Hippas ever jealous of the Athenian greatneſs, were ſtill 
abortive. more Jealous of the power of tyrants; and many of 
them, who had experienced the haughtineſs of 
Sparta, were not diſſatisfied with beholding a rival 
to that republic in the northern diviſion of Greece. 
The other deputies expreſſed their diſſent by ſilent 
a dap 
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diſapprobation; but Soficles, the Corinthian, de- 
clared his ſentiments at great length; in a ſpeech — 


which alike marks the manly character of the age, 
and the youthful vigour of Grecian eloquence. 
« Then ſurely, Lacedzmonians, will the heavens 
ſink below the earth, and the earth riſe ſublime in 


the air; men will inhabit the depths of the fea, 


and fiſhes will take poſſeſſion of the land, when 
you, formerly the bulwarks of liberty, ſhall de- 
moliſh the popular governments of Greece, and 
eftabliſh tyrannies in their room, than which no- 
thing can be more unjuſt or more pernicious.” 


After this pompous exordium, the Corinthian pro- 


ceeded to. deſcribe and exaggerate the calamities 
which his own countrymen had ſuffered from the 


uſurpation of Cypſelus, and his fon Periander. 


Having related, at great length, the proud, cruel, 
and deſpotic actions of thoſe princes, - * Such, 
added he, „ are the genuine fruits of abſolute 
power; but I adjure you by the Grecian gods l 

attempt not to re- eſtabliſn it in Athens. The 
Corinthians were ſeized with aſtoniſhment, when 
they heard that you had ſent for Hippias; I myſelf 
was amazed at beholding him in this aſſembly; 
yet we never ſuſpected that you propoſed to re- 
ſtore him, in triumph, to his much-injured city. 
If you ſtill perſiſt in this fatal reſolution, know. 
that the Corinthians diſavow all part in a deſign 
equally unjuſt and impious. The other depu- 
ties liſtened with. pleaſure to the boldneſs bs mens 


un Hepodat, l. Ve e. xc. | | 
who 
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| CHAP. who expreſſed the ſentiments which they themſelves, 
—— felt, but which their reſpect for the Lacedæmo- 

A. C. 524. nians obliged them to conceal. Hippias alone 


oppoſed the general voice of the aſſembly, atteſt- 


— ing the fame gods which his opponent had invoked; 


and -propheſying, that at ſome future time the 


Corinthians would repent their preſent conduct, 


and regret their cruel injuſtice to the ſon of Pi- 
ſiſtratus, when their own citizens, as well as the 
reſt of Greece, ſhould. fatally experience the dan- 


gerous ambition of Athens. This remonſtrance,. 
which was ſo fully juſtified in the ſequel, produced 


no immediate effect in the aſſembly ; the Lacedæ- 
monians finally yielded to the general requeſt of 
_. their confederates, and abſtained from their in- 


tended innovation in che e of a e 


„„ (84 
Artapher - The Shoe prince; finding his cauſe univer- 
nes com. ſally abandoned by the Greeks, ſought the pro- 


mands the 


Athenians tection of Artaphernes, the Perſian governor of 
3 * Sardis. Having acquired the confidence of this 


Hiymp- magiſtrate, he repreſented to him the inſolence, 


A. C. 501. ingratitude, and perfidy of his countrymen, and | 


the ſevereſt reproaches with which he loaded their 
character, gained ready belief with the Perſian. 
The Athenians, who were informed of - theſe in- 
trigues, ſent ambaſſadors to Sardis, in order to 
counteract them : bur the reſolution of Artaphernes 
was already taken; and he told the ambaſſadors, 


that if they conſulted their ſafety, and would avoid | 


the reſentment of Perſia, they muſt reinſtate Hip- 
pias in the throne of his father. His anſwer had 
Sw, been 
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been reported to the Athenians; and the aſſembly CHA F. 
had finally reſolved to oppoſe the power of the. 
greateſt empire upon earth, rather than admit 
within their walls the declared enemy of their 
lberties *. Nod A. 

Preciſely at this juncture Augie rived at c Aritags- 
Athens, explained the revolt of the Aſiatic Greeks in Athens, 
from the government of Artaphernes, and ſoli- pap 
cited the aſſiſtance of the Athenians, in defending A. C. 500. 
their own colonies againſt the oppreſſive violence | 
of the common foe. Many arguments were not 
neceſſary to make the people of Athens adopt a 
meaſure which gratified their own paſſions. © 'The 
eloquent Mileſtan, however, deſcribed the wealth 
and extent of Perſia, the grandeur and populouſ- 
neſs of its cities, and, above all, the flothful effe- 
minacy and.puſillanimous weakneſs of their inha- 
bitants, who, - unable to ſupport the ponderous 
ſhield, or'to poiſe the manly lance, invited, as an 


f eaſy prey, the victorious arms of a more warlike 

J invader.” The ſpeech of Ariſtagoras was well The Athe- 
0 fitted to excite the ambition and avarice of Athens. nn ß. 
Tue aſſembly immediately decreed that aſſiſtance Mips to 


| , aſſiſt their 
ſhould be ſent to Ionia. Twenty ſhips were fitted | colonies. 


out with all convenient ſpeed, which, reinforced | 

by five more belonging to Eretria, a town of Eu- 

bœa, rendezvouſed in the harbour of Miletus . | 
Ariſtagoras ſpent not long time in his embaſſy Mezfures 

to the other - ſtates of Greece, and ſoon met his federates. 

Athenian allies at the place appointed. It was here az. . 


$2 Herodot. ibid. c. xcvi. 53 Herodot. I. v. e. xcvii. 
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8 that while the commander in chief 


regulated the civil affairs of the Ionians, his bro- 


They take 
and burn 
Sardis. 


ther Charopinus ſhould conduct a military expedi- 
tion againſt the wealthy capital of Lydia. - The 


i Athenians, de ſtrous of teſtifying their reſentment 


againſt the common enemy, and ſtill more deſirous 
of plunder, eagerly engaged in this undertaking. 
The united fleets left the harbour of Miletus, and 
failed to Epheſus, where the troops were diſem- 
barked; and, in three days, accompliſhing a 
Journey of ſeventy miles, appeared before the walls 
of Sardis. The Perſian governor little expected 
ſuch a viſit ; his ſoldiers were not prepared to take 
the field; and the extenſive walls of the city could 
not be defended, on all ſides, againſt the beſiegers. 
Artaphernes, therefore, contented himſelf with de- 
fending the citadel; while the Greeks, without 
oppoſition, entered Sardis, in order to plunder the 


accumulated wealth of that ancient capital. But 


an accident prevented them from reaping the fruits 
of their ſucceſs. The reſentment of a rapacious 


ſoldier, diſappointed of his prey, ſet fire to the 


houſe of a Lydian, ſituate on the ſkirts of the 
'town, which conſiſted, for the moſt part, of very 


combuſtible materials, the houſes being all roofed, 
and many of them walled with cane ; a mode of 
building doubly dangerous in that aduſt climate. 


The flames readily communicated from one houſe 


to another; and, in a ſhort time, the whole cir- 


cumference of the place was ſurrounded with a 
wall of fire, Sardis was built in the Grecian, not 


— — _— 
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in the eaſtern, faſhion **, having, on the banks of CHAP, 

the Pactolus, which red the town, a ſpa- — 

cious ſquare, which commonly ſerved for the market- 

place“. Thither the Perſians, driven from the 

extremities, betook themſelves for refuge againſt 

the fury of the flames. | 
Arms formed part of the dreſs of Barbarians 3e, Are de- 

and the Perſians, who had aſſembled in the aue their re· 

without any intention of making defence, dii- 

covered their own ſtrength to be more than ſuffi- 

cient to reſiſt the enemy, Meanwhile the flames 

of Sardis brought the inhabitants from all parts of 

Lydia to their aſſiſtance. The Greeks were at- 

tacked, repelled, obliged to abandon. their booty ; 

and it was not without much difficulty that they 

effected their eſcape. Their retreat from Sardis 

vas ſtill more rapid than their march thither. It 

then appeared, that the taking and burning of the 

Lydian capital was no more than a ſtroke of mili- 

tary. addreſs, which ſucceeded, becauſe unforeſeen, 

and of which the Greeks had not ſufficient ſtrength 


do avail themſelves. The enemy collecting their 


whole - force, purſued them to Epheſus, and de- 
feated them with great ſlaughter, notwithſtanding | 
the vigorous reſiſtance of the Athenians, The 


' Eubcean auxiliaries alſo behaved with uncommon 


ſpirit, headed by their countryman Eualcides, 
whoſe Olympic victories had been highly extolled 


$54 We have already obſerved, that the Teras had not any Fo- 
rum, or place of public reſort, 


#5 Herodot. I. v. e. ei. & ſeq. 36 Thucydid, in proem. 
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in the verſes of Simonides, and whoſe death on 


- | this occaſion was long and deeply regretted. 


Bad fortune is commonly attended with ilſen- 
ſions in a confederate army. The allies threw the 
blame on each other, and the Athenians returned 


home in diſguſt, determined no longer to endan- 


ger * themſelves for the ſake of men who employed 


ſo little wiſdom or valour in their own defence. 


The Ionians, though deſerted by their allies, and 
defeated by the enemy at land, carried on the war 
vigorouſly by ſea. Sailing northwards, they re- 


_ duced Byzantium, and all the neighbouring cities 


Vigorous 
rneaſures 
of the Per- 
ſians for 
cruſhin 
the rebel- 
lion, 


on the Helleſpont, or Propontis. Their fleet then 
directed its courſe to Caria, and having become 


maſter of the moſt conſiderable portion of that 


coaſt, defeated the Phœnicians off the iſle of 
Cyprus. The military ſueceſs of the Perſians en- 
gaged them, on the other hand, to proſecute the 
war by land; and their ſubſequent operations diſ- 
covered ſuch a degree of prudence and courage, 


as they ſeem never to have exerted on any future 


occaſion. In order the more ſpeedily to quaſh the 
hopes of the inſurgents, they formed their nume- | 
rous army into three diviſions, allotting to each its 


particular department. After theſe ſeparate bri- 


gades had reduced the ſmaller cities of the Eolians, 
Dorians, and Ionians, the three great branches of 


the Hellenic race, it was concerted, that they 


ſhould re- aſſemble in one body, to attack Miletus, 
which was regarded as the centre of rebellion; and 


| $7 Herodot, ibid. f : 
| which, 


carried into execution by three ſons-in-law of Da- 


9 Herodot. I. v. c. evi. cvii. & ſeq. 
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which, though properly an Ionic city, was con- CHA + | 
ſidered, on account of its great ſtrength and im- 
portance, rather as the metropolis of the whole 
country, than as the capital of a particular pro- 
vince. This plan, ſo judiciouſiy concerted, was. 


rius, Hymees, Dauriſes, and Otanes; the firſt 
of whom reduced the Eolian cities; the ſecond 
conquered the Dorians, as well as the other in- 
habitants of Caria*, while Otanes, aſſiſted by 
the counſels and bravery of Artaphernes, over- 
ran the Ionic coaſt, burning and deſtroying all 
before him. The miſerable natives were put to 
the ſword, or dragged into captivity; the more 
fortunate eſcaped theſe calamities, by flying to 


their ſhips, or l refuge vithin the ogy walls 
of Miletus . 
The time now 8 for 8 that They be. 


ſiege Mi- 
place, which, as its harbour commanded the coaſt, — 


it was neceſſary to inveſt by ſea and land. We pk. 


Ixxi. 3. 


| might, on this occaſion, expect to find Ariſtagoras, A · C. 494+ 


the prime mover of the rebellion, diſplaying the 
fertile reſources of his genius ; but before Miletus 
was beſieged, Ariſtagoras was no more. The, "if; 


| ras fli 
perfidious Ionian, who had perſuaded, not only to Thrace 


| his own countrymen, but all the Aſiatic, and many 


of the European, Greeks, that the public ſafety 


After the conqueſt ſeemed complete, Daseins was ſurpriſed 
and ſlain by Heraclides, a general of the Carians, But this diſaſter 


had no effect on the general fortune of the war, Herod. 1. v. 
c. cvi. 
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was the fole object of his concern, had never pro- 
bably any other end in view but the ſucceſs of his 


own ſelfiſh deſigns. When Cyme and Clazo- 
ment, two neighbouring towns of Ionia, had fur. 


rendered to the Perfians, he thought it time to 


provide, by a ſpeedy retreat, for his 'perſonal - 
ſafety ; and abandoning, in its greateſt need, a 
country which he had involved in all the cala- 
mities of war, he fled, with his numerous par- 
tizans, to an obſcure corner of Thrace, ſituated 
beyond the reach, both of the Perſians, from 
whom he had revolted, and of the Grecians, 
whom he had betrayed. But while he endeavour- 


ed to ſecure his eſtabliſhment there, he provoked, 


by his cruelty, the deſpair of the natives, and, to- 
gether with the companions of his perfidy, periſhed 


- miſerably by the hands of thoſe fierce Barbarians, 


who thus revenged what happened to be, for once, 


the common cauſe of Greece and Perſia © 


About this time Hiſtizus, the Milefian, the 
kinſman and friend of Ariſtagoras, arrived from 


Sufa, commiſſioned by Darius to direct, by his 


experienced wiſdom and perfect knowledge of the 
country, the valour and activity of the Perſian 
generals. The birth, the education, the manners 


of this ſingular man, together with the ſtrong 


.... partiality of every Greek in favour of his native 


land, might have afforded good reaſon to the Per- 
ſian king to ſuſpe& his fidelity: he indeed ſuſ- 
* it; but the artful addreſs, the warm pro- 


60 Eerodot. I. v. c. cxxiv. cxxv. euxdl. 
feſſions, 
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| feMions, the ſubtle inſinuation of Hiſtizus, eaſily CHAP. ; 
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overcame every prejudice which his ſituation and 


character made it natural to conceive againſt him. 

He was ſent to aſſiſt the army of Darius, his be- 
nefactor, in cruſhing the Grecian rebellion ; but 
his real intention was to take upon himſelf the 


conduct of that rebellion, and to raiſe his own 


greatneſs on the ruins of the Perſian power. As 


he paſſed to the coaſt of Aſia Minor, his intrigues - 


produced a conſpiracy at Sardis, which, being diſ- 
covered by the vigilance of Artaphernes, ended in 


the deſtruction of his accomplices. Hiſtiæus 


made a ſeaſonable retreat to the Ionian ſhore ©, 


where he hoped to be received with open arms by 
his ancient friends. But the Mileſians, remem- 
bering his former tyranny, and the recent baſeneſs 
of his nephew Ariſtagoras, ſhut their gates againſt 
him. He ſought admiſſion into Chios, but with- 
out better ſucceſs. The Leſbians, with much 
difficulty, lent him eight veſſels, which he em- 


| ployed againſt the enemy in the Euxine ; but he 


was taken by the Perſians, and crucified at Sardis; 
having performed nothing ſufficient to change the 
fortune of a war, which had been undertaken by his 
advice, and fomented by his ambition“ 

Meanwhile the Perſian fleet and army farrounded 


the walls of Miletus. We are not informed of the 


His death, 


The fiege 
of Miletus 
continued. 


exact number of their land forces, which conſiſt- 


ing of all the united garriſons in thoſe parts, muſt 


have greatly exceeded any ſtrength which the much 


61 Herodot. I. vi. c. ii, & ſeq, 63 Herodot. ibid. 
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. exhauſted Greeks could bring i into the field. Their 


. fleet, compoſed of Phœnicians, Cilicians, and 


The Gre. 
cians de- 


termine to 


defend it 
to the laſt 
extremity z 


Egyptians, amounted to ſix hundred fail; befides a 
conſiderable naval force. belonging to the iſle of 


Cyprus, which, having .co-operated during one 
year with the Ionian inſurgents, had recently ſub- 


mitted to Darius. In order to deliberate- concern- 
ing the means of oppoſing this mighty armament, 
the Grecians aſſembled in the Panionian council, 
where it was unanimouſly reſolved, that no attempt 
ſhould be made to reſiſt the Perſians by land: the 
citizens of Miletus alone were exhorted to defend 


their walls to the laſt extremity, under the con- 


and to 
poſe 2 
enemy by 
ſea, 


duct of Pythagoras, a perſon of great rank and 
eminence in that republic. While every effort 
ſhould be exerted for maintaining this ſtrong hold 
of Ionia, it was determined that the Grecian fleet, 
the laſt and only hope of the nation, ſhould aſſemble 
at the ſmall iſland of Lads, lying off the harbour 


of Miletus, and offer battle to that of the Per- 


ſians . When all their forces were collected at 
the appointed rendezvous, they amounted to three 
hundred and fifty- three ſhips, which, containing, 
each at a medium, a complement of above two 
hundred men, made the whole amount to a number 
ſufficiently reſpectable, and which, had they all 
remained firm and unanimous in the common 
cauſe, might, perhaps, have ſtill rendered them 
victorious. Such, at leaſt, was the opinion of the 


Perſian commanders, who, when informed of the 


e Herodot. I. vi. c. vi. & ſeq. · 


deen 
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ſtrength of che Grecian flect, deſpaired of con- i 
quering it by open force, and endeavqured ta 
effect by policy. what they could not accompliſh. | 
by valour. Calling together the Ionian tyrants, The per- 
who, after being expelled their dominions by Ari- one 6 
ſtagoras, had taken refuge with the Medes, and diſanita 
actually followed the ſtandard of Darius, they .re= 
preſented to thoſe baniſhed princes, that now was 
the time to ſue their attachment to the ſervice of 
the great king. For this purpoſe they were in- 
ſtructed, each of them, to perſuade, by meſſage - 
or a perſonal interview, the ſubjects whom he had 
formerly commanded, to deſert the Grecian con- 
federacy ; to acquaint them, that if they complied 
vith this propaſal, their houſes and temples ſhould 
be ſpared, while thoſe of their more obſtinate allies 
would be deſtroyed by the flames; that their re- 
publics ſhould be treated with great lenity, and 
even received into favour, while their countrymen 
who reſiſted, would inevitably be reduced into 
ſervitude; their youth diſgraced by caſtration ; 
their yirgins tranſported to Bactria, to fatisfy the 
luſt of Barbarians ; and their country, which con- 
tained every thing once dear to them, their temples, ; 
their ſtatues, their oracles, and the tombs of their 
anceſtors, beſtowed on ſome more deſerving and 
| leſs rebellious people. | 
| Theſe inſidious repreſentations, however, pro- without 
duced not any immediate effect. Each community, Wh - wad 
4 believing that they alone were ſolicited to abandon 
the common cauſe, ſcorned, on account of their 
private advantage, to deſert the general intereſt of 
5 6 the 


* 
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of Diony- 
fius the 


P bhocan. 
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the confederacy, and next day they called a coun- 
cil of war, to conſider of the means proper, not 
for appeaſing the wrath, DN Rr arms, 
of the Perſians. _ 

In this council, where no Aiſtintion of perſons 
prevailed, every individual had full liberty to pro- 
poſe his opinion. That of Dionyſius, a Phocæan, 
met with the approbation of the aſſembly. *«* Our 
« fortunes,” ſaid he, O Tonians! ſtand on a 


« needle's point. We muſt either vindicate our 


et liberty, or ſuffer the ignominious puniſhment of 
&« fugitive ſlaves. If we refuſe preſent labour 


« and danger, we ſhall be expoſed to eternal diſ- 


« grace; but the toils of a few days will be com- 
<« penſated by a life of freedom, of glory, and of 
« happineſs. Submit, therefore, to my direction, 
« and I will pledge my life, that, if the gods de- 
« clare not againſt us, the enemy will either de- 
« cline the engagement, or, engaging, be ſhame- 
« fully defeated.” The Greeks, conſenting to 


ſubmit to the diſcipline of Dionyſius, he, every 


day, arranged the fleet in three diviſions: towards 
the caſt extended the right wing, conſiſtihg of 
eight ſhips of the Mileſians, twelve belonging to 


Prienẽ, and three, which formed the whole ſtrength 


of the ſmall republic of Myus. The centre con- 
ſiſted of an hundred prime failors, furniſhed by the 
Chians, ſeventy from Leſbos, and a few ſhips, 
ſent by the little cities of Erythrza, Phocæa, and 
Teios. The Samians alone, with fixty ul, 18 882 


the left wing to = weſtward. 


In 


ANCIENT GREECE. 
In ancient times the ſucceſs of a naval engage · CHAP. 


ment principally depended on the activity, of the 
rowers, and the {kill of the pilots, whoſe object it 
always was to dart, with great violence, the ſharp 
beak or prow of their own ſhips, againſt the ſides 
of the enemy. Sometimes, at one ſtroke, more 
frequently by repeated aſſaults, while they them- 
ſelves, © with wonderful dexterity, eluded ſuch a 


ſhock, they ſhattered 'or ſunk the veſſel of their 


opponents. By their continual exerciſe in naviga- 
tion, the Greeks had acquired ſuch proficiency in 
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His 
lati — xr 
ſerved for 


a while ; 


managing their gallies, that their movement de- 


pending, not on the external impulſe of the wind, 
but on the active principle within, reſembled the 
rapid motion of a fiſh in its native element. Con- 
ſtant practice, however, was neceſſary to maintain 
this ſuperiority, and ſtill more to preſerve their 
bodies in a capacity for labour, which, on account 
of the-ſoftneſs of the climate and the heat of the 
ſeaſon, were ready to melt away in ſloth and de- 
dility. The prudent Phocæan, therefore, com- 
manded them often to change their ſtations, habi- 
tuating the ſailors to the labour of the oar, and 


the reſtraints of diſcipline, which he aſſured them 


would, by habit, become eaſy and agreeable. For 
ſeven days they cheerfully obeyed his commands: 

but, at length, the warmth of the ſeaſon rendered 
their exertions too great for their ſtrength. Diſ- 
tempers broke out in the fleet. The Greeks, al- 


but diſ- 
continued. 


ways averſe to every ſhadow of abſolute authority, 


complained at firſt in ſecret murmurs, and after- 
wards in licentious clamours, of the intolerable 
hardſhips 
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— rity of an inſolent Phocgan, who, though he 
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hardſhips to which they were expoſed by the ſeve- 


brought only three ſhips to the common defence, 
had aſſumed ay arbitrary direction in all their af. 


fairs. Governed by theſe ſentiments, they te- 
fuſed any longer to obey his commands, landed, on 


the ſhore of Ladẽ, formed a camp in the iſland, 


and, fitting under the ſhade of their tents, diſ- 


dained the uſeful labours to which they had hitherto 
ſubmitted. _ 


The Samians, who ſaw and dreaded the conſe. 
quence of this general diſorder, privately accepted 


the propoſal which had been made them by the 


Perſians. Their perfidy brought deſtruction on 
the common cauſe ; for in the engagement, which 
followed ſoon after, they hoiſted ſail and deſerted 


| the line. The Leſbians followed their example. 


Among thoſe, however, who obtained ſignal ho- 
nour, by adhering to the cauſe of Greece, were 
eleven captains of Samian veſſels, who deteſted 


the treachery of their companions, and deſpited the 


ſigns of their admirals; on which account they 


were rewarded, at their return, by the community 


of Samos, with a pillar and inſcription, tranſmit- 
ting their names, with immortal renown, to po- 
ſterity. But of all the Greeks, the Chians ac- 
quired greateſt glory on that memorable day : 
notwithſtanding their inferior ſtrength, they de- 
fended themſelves to the laſt extremity, and ren- 
dered the victory late and dear to the Perſtans! 
The naval defeat was ſoon followed by the taking 
1. Miletus, which ſurrendered in the ſixth year 
* from 


Id 
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from the commencement of the revolt, The CHAP: 


Perſians made good the threats Which they had * 
denounced againſt the obſtinacy of their enemies. 3 0 
Samos alone, at the price of its perfidy, obtained . C. 494. 
the ſafety of its houſes and temples. Thoſe of all Fer en 
the other communities were burnt to the ground. Greeks, 
The women and children were dragged into capti- lation of 
vity. Such of the Mileſian citizens as eſcaped not ] ) 
by flight, were either put to the ſword, or carried 

into the heart of Aſia, and finally ſettled in the 

territory of Ampe, near the mouth of the Tygris. 

In other places, men of a timid or melancholy 
complexion continued to brood over the ruins of 

their ancient ſeats. The more enterpriſing failed 

to Greece, to the coalt of Italy and Sicily, and to 

the” Greek colonies in Africa. Probably not a 

few betook themfelves to piracy, among whom 

was Dionyſius the Phocæan, who plundered the 

Tuſcan and Carthaginian veſſels, always ſparing 

the Grecian. The Perſian fleet wintered at Mi- 


letus, and next ſpring ſubdued the iſlands of Chios, 


Leſbos, and Tenedos . Thus were the Aſiatic 
Greeks conquered for the third time, once by the 
Lydians, and twice by the Perſians. | 

But notwithſtanding theſe repeated ſhocks, which lonia be- 
ſubjected the inhabitants of Ionia to ſuch dreadful 2 
calamities, that delightful country ſoon recovered under be 
its ancient populouſneſs and ſplendour. The Per- —.— 
ſian government, having ſufficiently puniſhed the ment. 


rebellion, began gradually to relent. The Ionians 


6% Herodot. I. vi, e. xxxi, & ſeq, 


became 
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CRAP. became an object of care and protection to Darius, 
— Uſeful regulations were made for maintaining the 
public peace, as well as for ſecuring the lives and 

| properties of individuals. The face of the country 
r began once more to ſmile; the cities, being built 
of (light materials, were caſily repaired, while the 
exuberant fertility of the ſoil, the attractive beau- 

ties of the proſpect, the charms of the climate, 

and the convenience of the harbours (an advan- 

tage of which the Perſians knew, not to avail 
themſelves), ſpeedily collected the Greeks into 

their ancient habitations. Even thoſe places which 

had been deſerted or deſtroyed, emerged from the 

gloom of deſolation, and aſſumed the cheerful ap- 

pearance of induſtrious activity. And ſuch was 

the attachment of the Greeks to their native land, 

and ſuch their ambition to adorn it, that the labour 

| of a few years repaired the. deſtructive ravages of 
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Reſentment of Darius. againſt Gretcii=Mariime 
Expedition of Mardonius.—Invaſion of Greece 


. by Datis and Artaphernes.—Battle of Marathon. 


. —Tranſattions in the Interval between. that 
Battle and NXerxes's Invaſion.—The Invaſion" of 
Aerxes. —Battle of Thermopyle. 


N attempting to give 1 OA a general but 
tolerably complete, view of the ancient hiſtory 
of Greece, it was often neceſſary to have recourſe 
to very obſcure materials; to arrange and combine 


the mutilated fragments of poets and mythologiſts ; 
and to trace, by the eſtabliſhed principles of cri- 


tical conjecture, and the certain, becauſe uniform, 
current of human paſſions, thoſe events and tranſ- 


actions which ſeem moſt curious and important. 


In this ſubſequent part of my work, the difficulty 
conſiſts not in diſcovering, but in ſelecting, the 


materials; for the magnificent preparations, the 


ſplendid commencement, and the unexpected iſſue, 


of the Perſian war, have been related with the 
utmoſt accuracy of deſcription, and adorned by the 
brighteſt charms of eloquence. The Grecian 


CHAP. 


Introduc- 

_ 
mory 

the Perſian 

invaſion. 


poets, hiſtorians, and orators, dwell with com- 


placence on a theme, not leſs important than ex- 
tenſive, and equally adapted to diſplay their own 
abilities, and to flatter the pride of their country. 

The 


ah 


CHAP. 
IX. 


— nerally known and ſtudied in every country con- 


THE HiSTORY-OP 
The variety of their inimitable performances, ge- 


verſant with literature, renders the ſubject familiar 


to the reader, and difficult to the writer. Yet does 


Subject 4. 
vided into 
three acts. 


Olymp. 
Ixxii. 3. 


A. C. 490. 


Olymp. 
Ixxv. 1. 


A. C. 480. 


Olymp. 


Ixxv. 2. 


A. C. 479+ 


Darius's 

reſentment 
againſt the 
Athenians, ON 


the merit of thoſe performances, however juſtly 


and univerſally admired, fall ſhort of the extracr- 


dinary exploits which they deſcribe ; exploits 
which, though ancient, ſtill preſe rve a freſn and 
unfading luſtre, and will remain, to the lateſt 
ages, precious monuments of that generous mag- 
nanimity, which .cheriſhes the ſeeds of virtue, in- 
ſpires the love of liberty, and animates the fire * 
; Patriotiſm. . 

The memorable 3 (to Hees on this oc- 
en an apt alluſion of Plutarch), which ended 
in the eternal diſgrace of the Perſian name, may 
be divided, with propriety, into three principal 
acts. The firſt contains the invaſion of Greece by 
Darius's generals, Datis and Artaphernes, who 


were defeated in the battle of Marathon. The 


ſecond conſiſts in the expedition undertaken ten 
years afterwards by Xerxes, the ſon and ſucceſſor 


of Darius, who fled precipitately from Greece, 


after the ruin of his fleet near the ifle of Salamis. 
The third, and concluding act, is the deſtruction 
of the Perſian armies in the bloody fields of My- 
cale and Platea; events which happened on the 
ſame day, and nearly two years after Xerxes's tri- 
umphal entry into Greece. 

The complete reduction of the inſurgents: on | the | 
Aſiatic coaſt, prompted Darius to take vengeance 

on {uch Greeks as had encouraged and aſſiſted the 

L | unſuc- 


| unſucceſsful rebellion of his ſubjects. The proud CHAP. 


| had entitled him to the marriage of Artazoftra, 
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monarch. of the Eaſt, when informed that the citi- 3 
zens of Athens had cor operated with the Tonians in | 

the taking and burning of Sardis, diſcovered 

evident marks of the moſt furious reſentment ; 

ſhooting an arrow into the air, he prayed that 

heaven might aſſiſt him in puniſhing the audacious 

inſolence of that republic; and every time he fat 

down to table, an attendant reminded him of the 
Athenians, leſt the delights of eaſtern luxury 

ſhould ſeduce him from his fell purpoſe of re- 

yenge *. 

The execution of his. deſign was entruſted to Vafor- 
Mardonius, à Perſian nobleman of the firſt rank, pedition of 
whoſe perſonal, as well as hereditary advantages, Marde- 


nius z 
Olymp. 
daughter of Darius; and whoſe youth and inexpe- * oo 
rience were compenſated, in the opinion of his 


maſter, by his ſuperior genius for war, and innate 


love of glory. In the ſecond ſpring after the cruel 
| puniſhment of the Ionians, Mardonius approached 


the European coaſt with an armament ſufficient to 
inſpire terror into Greece. The rich- iſland of 
Thaſus, whoſe golden mines yielded a revenue of 
near three hundred talents, ſubmitted to his fleet; 


while his land-farces added the barbarous province 


of Macedon to the Perſian empire. But having who loſes 1 
ſteered ſouthward from Thaſus, the whole arma- — _ | 


pum his 
ment was overtaken, and almoſt deſtroyed,” by 2 


violent ſtorm, while endeavouring to double the 


ne b u. & ox. deifags 
Vor. I. e pro- 
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n promontory of mount Athos, which is connected 
2 with the Macedonian ſnore by a low and narrow 
neck of land, but forms a long and lofty ridge in 
tte ſea, Three hundred veſſels were daſhed againſt 
— the rocks; twenty thouſand men periſhed in the 
waves. This diſaſter totally defeated the deſign 


of the expedition; and Mardonius having recovered 
the ſhattered remains of the fleet and army, re- 


turned to the court of Perſia, where, by flattering 

the pride, he averted the reſentment of Darius; 

-while he repreſented, that the Perſian forces, in- 

vincible by the power of man, had yielded to the 

fury of the elements; and while he deſcribed and 

exaggerated, to the aſtoniſhment and terror of his 

countrymen, the exceſſive cold, the violent tem- 

; peſts, the monſtrous marine animals, which dif- 

tinguiſh and render formidable thoſe diſtant and 
ben ſeas *. 

Saeed | The addreſs of Mardonius 2 594 him from 

1 3 puniſhment; but his misfortunes removed him 

_—_— from the command of Lower Aſia, Two generals 

rd. 3. were appointed in his room, of whom Datis, a 

A. C.490. 

experience, while Artaphernes, a Perſian, was the 

more conſpicuous for his rank and nobility, being 

deſcended of the roygl blood, and ſon to Arta- 

phernes, governor of Sardis, whoſe name has fre- 

quently occurred in the preſent hiſtory. That his 

Heutenants might appear with a degree of ſplendour 


ſuitable to the majeſty of Perſia, Darius denied 
: | 3 I. vi, e. xliii. * 


Mede, was the more diſtinguiſhed by his age and 
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un army of five hundred thouſahd men i, conſiſt- 


ing of the flower of the provincial troops of his 
extenſive empire. The preparation of an ade- 
quate number of tranſports and ſhips of war, oc- ; 


caſioned but a ſhort delay. The maritime pro- 


vinces of the empire, Egypt, Phcenicia, and the 
coaſts of the Euxine and Egean ſeas, were com- 
manded to fit out, with all poſſible expedition, 
their whole naval ſtrength; the old veſſels were re- 
paired,” many new ones were built, and in the 
courſe of the ſame year in which the preparations 
commenced, a fleet of fix hundred fail was ready 
to put to ſea. This immenſe armament the Per- 
fian generals were ordered to employ, in extend- 
ing their conqueſts on the fide of Europe, in ſub- 


duing the republics of Greece, and more parti- 


cularly in chaſtiſing the inſolence of the Eretrians 
and Athenians, the only nations which had con- 
ſpired with the revolt of the Ionians, and aſſiſted 
that rebellious people in the deſtruction of Sardis. 


With reſpect to the other nations which might be 


reduced by his arms, the orders of Darius were 
general, and the particular treatment of the van- 
quiſhed was left to the diſcretion of his lieutenants; 
but concerning the Athenians and Eretrians, he 
gave the moſt poſitive commands, that their ter- 


ritories ſhould be laid waſte, their houſes and 


temples burned or demoliſhed, and their perſons 


23 Beſides Herodotus, Plutarch, and Diodorus Siculus, this expe- 
dition is related by Lyſias, Orat. Funeb. Iſocrat. Panegyr, Plato, 


Menex, Paulan. 1. x, e. xx. Juſtin, I. ii, c. ix, Corn. Nepos, 
in vue, 


2 Ce 2 carried 
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ait AP. carried in captivity to the eaſtern extremities of 


— his empire. Secure of effecting their purpoſe, his 


They re- 


duct the 


Cyclades, | 


generals were furniſhed with a great' number of 
chains for confining the Grecian priſoners; a 


haughty preſumption (to uſe the language of anti- 


quity) in the ſuperiority of man over the power of 
fortune, which on this, as on other occaſions, was 
puniſhed by the juſt vengeance of heaven. 
The Perſian fleet enjoyed a proſperous voyage 
to the iſle of Samos, from whence they were ready 
to proceed to the Athenian coaſt. The late diſ- 
after which befel the armament commanded by 
Mardonius, deterred them from purſuing a dire& 
courſe along the ſhores of Thrace and Macedonia: 
they determined to ſteer in an oblique line through 
the Cyclades, a cluſter of ſeventeen ſmall iſlands, 
lying oppoſite to the territories of Argos and 
Attica. The approach of ſuch an innumerable - 
hoſt, whoſe tranſports darkened the broad ſurface 
of the Egean, ſtruck terror into the unwarlike in- 
habitants of thoſe delightful iſlands. - The Naxians 
took refuge in their inacceſſible mountains; the 
natives of Delos, the favourite reſidence of Latona 
and her divine-children, abandoned the awful ma- 
jeſty of their temple, which was overſhadowed by 
the rough and lofty mount Cynthus. Paros“, 
> ny famous 


4 The marble of Paros was ee in whiteneſs, and the 1 
of its grain, to the hard ſparkling veins of mount Pentelicus in At- 
tica; which, from the ſize and brilliancy of its component particles, 
ſomewhat reſembling falt, is called by the Italians Marms ſaline. Theſe 
two kinds of marble were always the mott valued by the Greeks; 


but the marble of Paros was preferred by . as yielding more 


eaſily 
11 
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fimous for its marble ; Andros“, bil its 
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vines; Ceos, the birth place of the plaintive Simo- —.— 


nides ; Syros, the native country of the i ingenious 
and philoſophic Pherecydes; Ios, the tomb of 
Homer* ; the induſtrious Amorgos?; as well as all 


the mes iſlands which ſurrounded the once ſacred 


ſhores of Delos, either ſpontaneouſly offered the 
uſual acknowledgment of carth and water, as a teſti- 
mony of their friendſhip,” or fubmitted, | afer' a 
feeble reſiſtance, to the Perſian arm . 

The invaders next proceeded ee e 
ine of Eubcea, where after almoſt. a continued 
engagement of ſix days, their ſtrength and num- 
bers, affiſted by the perfidy of two traitors, finally 
prevailed over the . and obftiney of the 
Fenn“ 


7 Hitherto 


eaſily to the graving tool, and on account of the be 
of its parts, leſs apt to ſparkle, and give falſe lights to the ſtatue. 
The works of Parian marble, in the Farneſian palace at Rome, are 
mentioned by Winkelmann, Geſchichte ker kunſ des A: 2g 
I. i. e. 2. 


5 The wines of Andros and Naxos were : compared to 2 see 


Athenzus, I. i. 


6 Strabo, I. x. & Plin. I. iv. Pauſanias (in Phocic.) ſays, that 


Climenes, the mother of Homer, was a native of the iſle of Tos; 
and Aulus Gellius, I. iii. aſſerts, on the authority of Ariftotle, 
that this iſland was the birth-place of Homer himſelf, 


7 Amorgos was long famous for the robes made there, and 
diſtinguiſhed by its name. Suid. ad voc. They were dyed red, 
with a ſpecies of lichen, which abounds in that iſland, and which 
was formerly uſed by the Engliſh and French in dying ſcarlet. 

8 Herodot. J. vi. c. 94. 


. 9 Herodat, I. vi. c. 101, & ſeq. 


and Eu- 
boea 3 


10 The preſent deplorable ſtate of theſe once fortunate iſlands may 


be ſeen in Tournefort, the moſt learned of travellers, Deſpotiſm, a 
Ce 3 double 
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Hitherto every thing was © NAS and had 


A * expedition ended with the events already re- 
invade At- lated, it would have afforded juſt matter of tri- 


umph. But a more difficult taſł remained, in the 
execution of which the Perſians (happily for Eu- 
rope) experienced a fatal reverſe of fortune. After 
the reduction of Eubœa, the Athenian coaſts, 
ſeparated from that iſland only by the narrow ſtrait 
of Euripus, ſeemed to invite the generals of Darius 
to-an eaſy conqueſt. They readily accepted the 


invitation, as the puniſhment of Athens was the 


main object which their maſter had in view when 
he fitted: out his ſeemingly invincible armament. 
The meaſures which they adopted for accompliſh- 
ing this deſign appear abundantly judicious; the 
greater part of the army was left to guard the 
iſlands which they had ſubdued ; the uſeleſs mul- 
titude of attendants were tranſported to the coaſt 
of Aſia; with an hundred thouſand choſen infantry, 
and a due proportion of horſe, the Perſian gene- 
rals ſet fail from Eubcea, and fafely arrived on the 
- Marathonian ſhore, a diſtrict of Attica about thirty 
miles from the capital, conſiſting chiefly of level 
ground, and therefore admitting the operations of 
cayalry, which formed the main ſtrength of the Bar- 
barian army, and with which the Greeks were very 
poorly provided. Here the Perſians pitched their 
camp, by the advice of Hippias, the baniſhed 


double ſuperſtition (the Grecian and Mahommedan), pirates, ban, 
ditti, and peſtilence, have not yet depopulated the Cyclades, which + 
reſpectively contain three, fy ten, and the * twenty thous 

ſand inhabitants. 


king 
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king of Athens, whoſe perfect knowledge of the © Wt P. 
country, and 1 liens acquaintance with the affairs — 
of Greece, rendered his opinion on 1 all occaſions 
teſpectable. 

Meanwhile the Ain had-raiſed an army; | The Aibe- 


nians take 


and appointed ten generals, with equal power, meaſures - 
choſen; as uſual, from the ten tribes, into which — _ 
the citizens were divided. Their obſtinate and 

almoſt continual hoſtilities with the Phocians, the 
Thebans, and their other- northern neighbours, 
prevented them from entertaining any hopes of 
aſſiſtance from that quarter: but, on the firſt ap- Demand 
pearance of the Perſian fleet, they ſent a meſſenger from 
to Sparta, to acquaint the ſenate of that republic F. 
with the immediate danger that threatened them, 
and to explain how much it concerned the intereſt, 

as well as the honour of the Spartans, who had 
acquired juſt pre-eminence among the Grecian 
ſtates, not to permit the deſtruction of the moſt 
ancient and the moſt ſplendid of the Grecian cities. 


The ſenate and aſſembly approved the juſtice of 


this demand, they collected their troops, and ſeemed 
ready to afford their rivals, whoſe danger now 
converted them into allies, a ſpeedy and effectual 
relief, But it was only the ninth day of the 
month ; and an ancient, unaccountable, and there- 


fore the more reſpected, ſuperſtition prevented the 


Spartans from taking the field, before. the full of 


the moon. When that period ſhould arrive, 


1 Thucyd. I. vi. c. lix. Herodot. ubi ſupra, 
it Strabo, I. ix. p. 611; and Herodot. ibid, 


224 they 
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ongr. they promiſed to march, with the n erpedi. 
eee tion, to the plains of Marathon. 


Rein- 
forced by 
the Fla- 


ran!. 


Meanwhile the Athenians had been reinforeed 
by a thouſand choſen warriors from Platæa, a fmall 
city of Bceotia, diſtant only nine miles from Thebes. 


The independent ſpirit of the Platæans rendered 


them as deſirous of preſerving their freedom, as 
they were unable to defend it againſt the Theban 
power. But that invaluable poſſeſſion, which their 


own weakneſs would have made it neceſſary for 
them to ſurrender, the protection of Athens en- 


abled them to maintain, and, in return for this 
ineſtimable favour, they diſcovered towards their 
benefactors, on the preſent as well as on every 
future occaſion, the ſincereſt proofs of gratitude 
and reſpect. The Athenian army, now ready 
to take the field, conſiſted of about ten thouſand 
freemen, and of probably a ſtill greater number 
of armed ſlaves. The generals might certainly 
have collected a larger body of troops; but they 
ſeem to have been averſe to commit the ſafety of 
the ſtate to the fortune of a ſingle engagement; 
neither would it have been prudent. to leave the 
walls of Athens, and the other fortreſſes of Attica, 
altogether naked and defenceleſs. It had been a 


matter of deliberation in the aſſembly, whether 
they ought not to ſtand a ſiege rather than venture 


a battle. The Athenian fortifications, indeed, had 


not attained that ſtrength which they afterwards 
acquired, yet they might have long reſiſted the 
artleſs aſſaults of the Perſians; or had the. latter 


got poſſeſſion of the walls, the long, narrow, and 
winding 
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winding ſtreets ** of Athens would have enabled a © H 
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ſmall number of men to make an obſtinate, and 


perhaps a ſucceſsful defence, againſt a ſuperior but 
leſs determined enemy. But all hopes from this 


mode of reſiſtance were damped by the conſidera- 
tion, that an immenſe hoſt of Perſians might ſur- 
round their city on every ſide, intercept their ſup- 
plies, and inſtead of conquering them by aſſault, 
reduce them by famine. At the ſame time Mil- 
tiades, one of the ten generals, whoſe patriotiſm 
and love of liberty we have already had occaſion 
to applaud, animated his countrymen with the 
deſire of victory and glory. This experienced 
commander knew the Perſians ; he knew his fel- 


| low citizens; and his diſcerning ſagacity had formed 


à proper eſtimate of both. 
The Athenians were few i in number, but choſen 
men; their daily practice in the gymnaſtic had 


given them agility of limbs, dexterity of hand, 
and an unuſual degree of vigour both of mind and 


body. Their conſtant exerciſe in war had inured 


The Athe. 


nians en- 
couraged 
by Mil. 
tiades to 


Tiſk a 


battle, 


His mo- 


tives ex- 


plained in 
the mili. 
tary cha- 
racter of 
the Athe- 


them to hardſhip and fatigue, accuſtomed them 
to the uſeful reſtraints of diſcipline, and familiariſed 
them to thoſe ſkilful evolutions which commonly 
decide the fortune of the field. Their defenſive. 
as well as offenfive armour was remarkably com- 
plete; and an acknowledged pre-eminence over 
their neighbours, had inſpired them with a mili- 
tary enthuſiaſm, which on this occaſion was doubly | 
animated, in defence of their freedom and of their 
1 Ariſtotle informs us, that this was the ancient mode of building 
in all the cities of Greece. AAIsTOT, Polit. | 
| country. 
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dcloſe and firm phalanx, commonly ſixteen deep, 
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country. In their pertinacious ſtruggles with each 
other, for whatever men hold moſt precious, the 


Greeks,” and the Athenians in particular, had 


adopted a mode of military arrangement which 
cannot be too highly extolled. Drawn up in a 


the impetuous vigour of the moſt robuſt youth 


| held the firſt ranks; the laſt were cloſed by the 


ſteady courage of experienced veterans, whoſe re- 
ſentment againſt cowardice ſeemed more terrible 


to their companions than the arms of an enemy, 


As the ſafety of the laſt ranks depended on the 
activity of the firſt, their united aſſaults were 
rendered alike furious and perſevering, and hardly 
to be reliſted by any ſuperiority of numbers. 

ET The 
14 The attention given by the Greeks to the relative diſpoſition of 


the rauks, according to the reſpective qualities of the men who 
compoſed them, introduced certain rules in ancient tactics, which 


a. 


would be unneceſſary in the modern. To convert the rear into the 


front, a modern army has only to face about, becauſe it is not very 
material in what order the ranks are placed. But we learn from the 


tactics of Arrian, that the Greek had contrived three other ways of 


performing this evolution, in all of which the ſame front was uni- 
formly preſented to the enemy, — The firſt was called the Macedonian. 


In this evolution the file-leader faced to the right-about, without ſtir- 


ring from his place; the other men in the file paſſed behind him, 
and, after a certain number of paces, alſo faced about, and found 
themſelves in their teſpective places. The ſecond was called the Cretan, 
In this the file-leader not only faced about, but paced over the depth 
of the phalanx. The reſt followed him, and the whole found them - 
ſelves in the ſame place as before, the ranks only reverſed, —The 


third was called the Lacedemonian, which was preciſely the reverſe 


of the firſt. In the Lacedzmonian evolution the bringer - up, or lait 
man in each file, whom the Greeks called ovexyo, faced about, 
then halted. The file-leader faced about, and paced over twice the 
*_ of the phalanx, the reſt following him; the whole thus found 

them - 
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The Perſians (for under the name of Perſians 
are comprehended the various nations which fol- 
lowed the ſtandard of Datis and Artaphernes) were 
not deficient in martial appearance, nor perhaps 
intirely - deſtitute of valour, being ſelected with 


care from the flower of the Aſiatic provinces. But, 


compared with the regularity of the Greek bat- 
talions, they may be regarded as a promiſcuous 
crowd, armed in each diviſion with the peculiar 


39s 
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and of the 
Perſians. 


weapons of their reſpective countries, incapable of 


being harmonized by general movements, or united 
into any uniform ſyſtem of military arrangement. 
Darts and arrows were their uſual inſtruments of 
attack; and even the moſt completely armed 
truſted to ſome ſpecies of miſũle weapon. They 


| carried in their left hands light targets of reed or 


ofier, and their bodies were ſometimes covered 
wich thin plates of ſcaly metal; but they had not 
any defenſive armour . worthy of being compared 
with the firm corſelets, the brazen greaves, the 
maſſy bucklers of their Athenian opponents. The 
braveſt of the Barbarians fought on horſeback ; 


themſelves with the ſame front towards the enewy, the ranks only | 
reverſed, The difference between theſe three evolutions conſiſted in 


this, that the Macedonian, where the file- leader ſtood itill, va 


the reſt went behind him, had the appearance of. a retreat ; fin 


the whole line receded by the depth of the phalanx' from the enemy; | 
in the Cretan, the men preſerved the ſame ground which they had 


originally occupied ; but the Lacedzmonian carried the' whole line, 
by the depth of the phalanx, forward on the enemy. Among the 
firſt military changes introduced by Philip of Macedon, hiſtorians 
mentian his having adopted the Lacedzmonian evolution, for chang- 
mg the front, in preference to that formerly Wed by his own coun- 
wymen. g 


but 
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but in all ages the long Grecian FO has proved 
the ſureſt defence againſt the attack of cayalry, in- 
ſomuch that even the Romans, in fighting againſt 
the Numidian horſemen, preferred the ſtrength of 
the phalanx to the activity of the legion. The 
inferiority of their armour and of their diſcipline, 
was not the only defect of the Perſians; they 
wanted that ardour and emulation which, in the 
cloſe and deſperate engagements of ancient times, 
were neceſſary to animate the courage of a ſoldier. 
Their ſpirits were broken under the yoke of a 
double ſervitude, impoſed by the blind ſuperſtition 
of the Magi, and the capricious tyranny of Da- 
rius; with them their native country was an empty 
name; and their minds, degraded by the mean 
vices of wealth and luxury, were inſenſible to the 
native charms, as well as the immortal reward of 
ir virtue. 

Miltiades allowed not, however, his contempt 
of the enemy, or his confidence in his own troops, 
to ſeduce him into a fatal ſecurity. Nothing on 
his part was neglected ; and the only obſtacle to 
ſucceſs was fortunately removed by the diſintereſted 
moderation -of his colleagues. The continual 
dread of tyrants had taught the jealous republicans 
of Greece to blend, on every occaſion, their civil 
with their military inſtitutions. Governed by this 
principle, the Athenians, as we already had occa- 
fion to obſerve, elected ten generals, who were 


inveſted, each in his turn, with the ſupreme com- 


mand. This regulation was extremely unfavour- 


able to that unity of deſign which ought to per- 


vade 


<. 
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yade all the ſucceſſive operations of an army ; an C 1 
inconvenience which ſtruck the diſcerning mind of.? 
Ariſtides, who on this occaſion diſplayed the firſt 
openings of his illuſtrious character. The day Generous + 
approaching when it belonged to him to aſſume the Pfd. 
ſucceſſive command, he generouſly yielded his des. 
authority ** to the approved valour and experience 

of Miltiades. The other generals followed this 
magnanimous example, ſacrificing the dictates of 
private ambition to the intereſt and glory of their 
country ; and the commander in chief thus enjoyed 

an opportunity of exerting, uncontrouled, the ut- 
moſt vigour of his genius. 

Left he ſhould be ſurrounded by a ſuperior Diſpoſition 
force, he choſe for his camp the declivity of a hill, * both 
diſtant about a mile from the encampment of the 
enemy. The intermediate ſpace: he cauſed to be 
ſtrewed in the night with the branches and trunks 
of trees, in order to interrupt the motion, and 
break the order of the Perſian cavalry, which in 
conſequence of this precaution ſeem to haye been 
rendered incapable of acting in the engagement. 
In the morning his troops were drawn up in battle 
array, in a long and full line; the braveſt of the 
Athenians on the right, on the left the warriors 
of Platæa, and in the middle the ſlaves **, who 


1s Plutarch. in Ariſtid. tom. ii. p. 489. | 

16 There is not any hiſtorian, indeed, who makes mention of this 
arrangement, although, by comparing the accounts of the havoc 
made in the centre, with the ſmall number of Athenian citizens 
who were flain, it is evident that the flaves muſt haye been the 
greateſt ſufferers in the action, and therefore poſted as is laid in the 


dext. 
had 
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CHAP. had been admitred on this occaſion to the honour 
— of bearing arms. By weakening his centre, the 


leaſt valuable part, he extended his front equal to 
that of the enemy: his rear was defended by the hill 
above mentioned, which, verging round to meet 
the ſea, likewiſe covered his right; his left was 
flanked by a lake or marſh. Datis, although he 
perceived the ſkilful diſpoſition of the Greeks, 
was yet too confident in the vaſt ſuperiority of his 
numbers to decline the engagement, eſpecially as 
he now enjoyed an opportunity of deciding the 
conteſt before the expected auxiliaries could arrive 
from Peloponneſus. When the Athenians ſaw the 
enemy in motion, they ran down the hill, with un- 
uſual ardour, to encounter them; a circumſtance 
which proceeded, perhaps, from their eagerneſs to 
engage, but which muſt have been attended with the 
good conſequence of ſhortening the time of their 
expoſure to the ſlings and darts of the Barbarians. 
The two armies cloſed; the battle was rather 
fierce than long. The Perſian fword and Scythian 
hatchet penetrated, or cut down, the centre of the 
Athenians ; but the two wings, which compoſed 
the main ſtrength of the Grecian army, broke, 
routed, and put to flight the correſponding divi- 
ſions of the enemy. Inſtead of purſuing the van- 
quiſhed, they cloſed their extremities, and attacked 
the Barbarians who had penetrated their centre. 
The Grecian ſpear overcame all oppoſition : the 
draveſt of the Perſians periſhed in the field; the 


remainder were purſued with great ſlaughter; and 


ſuch was their terror and ſurpriſe, that they fought 
for 
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for refuge, not in their camp, but in their ſhips. cn 1 


The baniſhed tyrant of Athens fell in the engage- 
ment: two Athenian generals, and about two hun- 


] 


dred citizens, were found among the ſlain: the 


Perſians left ſix thouſand of their beſt troops in the 
ſcene of action. Probably, a ſtill greater number 
were killed in the purſuit. The Greeks followed 
them to the ſhore; but the lightneſs of the Bar- 
barian armour favoured their eſcape. Seven ſhips 
were taken; the reſt ſailed with a favourable gale, 
doubled the cape of Sunium; and, after a fruitleſs 


attempt to ſurpriſe the harbour of Athens, returned 


to the coaſt of Aſia 

The loſs and diſgrace of the beds on this 
memorable occaſion, was compenſated by only one 
conſolation- They had been defeated in the en- 
gagement, compelled to abandon their camp, and 
driven ignominiouſly to their ſhips ; but they car- 
ried with them to Aſia the Eretrian priſoners, who, 
in obedience to the orders of Darius, were ſafely 
conducted to Suſa, Theſe unhappy men had 
every.reaſon to dread being treated as victims of 
royal reſentment ; but when they were conducted 


in chains to the preſence of the great king, their - 


reception was very different from what their fears 
naturally led them to expect. Whether reflection 
ſuggeſted to Darius the pleaſure which he might 
derive in peace, and the aſſiſtance which he might 
receive in war, from the arts and arms of the 
Eretrians, or that a ray of magnanimity for once 


: 17 Herodot. 1 vi. bo exi, & ſeq. 
enlight- 


wy 
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CHAP. enlightened che ſoul of « deſpot, he, ordered the 
8 Greeks to be immediately releaſed from captivity, 


Obſtacles 
to the ſe· 


cond inva - 


fron of 


Greece, 


and ſoon afterwards aſſigned them for their habita- 
tion the fertile diſtrict of Anderica, lying in the 


province of Ciſſia, in Suſiana, at the diſtance of 


only forty miles from the capital. There the co- 
lony remained in the time of Herodotus, preſerv- 
ing their Grecian language and inſtitutions; and 
after a revolution of fix centuries, their, deſcendants 
were viſited by Apollonius Tyancus **, the cele- 
brated Pythagorean philoſopher, aid were ſtill 
diſtinguiſhed from the ſurrounding nations by the 
indubitable marks of European extraction. 


When any diſaſter befel the Perſian arms, the 


great, and once independent, powers of the empire 
were ever ready to revolt. The neceſſity of watching 
the firſt ſymptoms of thoſe formidable rebellions 
gradually drew the troops of Darius from the coaſt 
of Leſſer Aſia; whoſe inhabitants, delivered from 


the oppreſſion of foreign mercenaries, reſumed their 


wonted ſpirit and activity; and except in paying, 


conjunctly with ſeveral neighbouring provinces, an 


annual contribution of about an hundred thouſand 
pounds, the Aſiatic Greeks were ſcarcely ſubjected 
to any proof of dependence. Diſputes concern- 
ing the ſucceſſion to the univerſal empire of the 
eaſt, the revolt of Egypt, and the death of Darius, 
retarded for ten years the reſolution formed by that 


Prince, and adopted by his ſon and ſucceſſor 


Xerxes, af reſtoring the luſtre of the Perſian arms, 


35 Philoſtrat, in Vit. Apollon. 
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-ndt only by taking vengeance on the pertinacious 


obſtinacy- of the | Athenians, but by effecting the 


complete conqueſt of Europe. We ſhall have 


occaſion fully to deſcribe the immenſe preparations 
which were made for this purpoſe ; but it is neceſ- 
fary firſt to examine the tranſactions of the Greeks, 


during the important interval between the battle 
of Marathon and the expedition of Xerxes; and 


to explain the principal circumſtances which en- 


abled a country, neither wealthy nor populous, to 
refiſt the moſt feminin nn er in 
Hider. 6 

The joy excited Wong the Athenians by a vic- 
tory, which not only delivered them from the 
dread of their enemies, but raiſed them to diſtin- 
guiſhed pre-eminence among their rivals and allies, 
is evident from a remarkable incident which hap- 
pened immediately after the battle. As ſoon as 
fortune had- viſibly declared in their favour, a 
ſoldier was diſpatched from the army to convey 
the welcome news to the capital. He ran with 
incredible velocity, and appeared, covered with 
duſt and blood, in the preſence of the ſenators. 
Exceſs of fatigue conſpired with the tranſports of 
enthuſtaſm to exhauſt the vigour of his frame. He 
had only time to exclaim, in two words, Rejoice 
with the viftors **, and immediately expired. 

It is probable that the fame ſpirit which ani- 
mated this nameleſs patriot, was ſpeedily diffuſed 
through the whole community: ; and the Athenian 


19 Herodot. J. vii. c. i. & ii. 20 X alert xte, 
Vol. I. D d inſtitu- 
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c LE, A P. inſtitutions were well calculated to keep PIR the 


L—— generous ardour which ſucceſs had inſpired. . Part 
6 ſpoil was gratefully dedicated to the gods; 
the remainder was appropriated as the juſt reward 


of merit. The obſequies of the dead were cele- 


brated with ſolemn pomp; and according to an 
ancient and ſacred cuſtom, their fame was com- 
memorated by annual returns of feſtive magnifi- 
cence **. The honours beſtowed on thoſe who had 
fallen in the field, reflected additional luſtre on 
their companions who furvived the victory. In 


extenſive kingdoms, the praiſe of ſucceſsful yalour 


is weakened by diffuſion ; and ſuch too is the in- 
equality between the dignity of the general and 
the meanneſs of the ſoldier, that the latter can 
ſeldom hope to attain, however well he may de- 
ſerve, his juſt proportion of military fame. But 


the Grecian republics were ſmall; a perpetual 


Honours 
beſtowed 
on Mil- 
tiades ; 


rivalſhip ſubſiſted among them; and when any 
particular ſtate eclipſed the glory of its neighbours, 


the ſuperiority was ſenſibly felt by every member 


of the commonwealth, 

That pre-eminence, which by the battle of Ma- 
rathon Athens acquired 1 in Greece, Miltiades, by 
his peculiar merit in that battle, attained in Athens. 
His valour and conduct were celebrated by the 
artleſs praiſes of the vulgar, as well as by the more 


21 Diodor. Sic. I. xi, Herodot. ubi ſupra. 


22 Plutarch. in Cimon. p. 187. & AÆſchin. adverſ. Cteſiphont. 
p. 301. furniſh us with examples of the jealouſy of the Greeks, leſt 
the fame due to their troops in general ſhould be engrofſed by the 


_ elaborate 


commanders, 
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elaborate encomiums of the learned. Before the 
æra of this celebrated engagement, tragedy, the 
unrivalled diſtinction of Athenian literature, had 
been invented and cultivated by the. ſucceſsful la- 
bours of Theſpis, Phrynicus, and Zſchylus. The 
laſt, who is juſtly regarded as the great improver 
of the Grecian drama, diſplayed in the battle of 
Marathon the ſame martial ardour which till 
breathes in his poetry. We may reaſonably ima- 
gine, that he would employ the higheſt flights of 
his fancy in extolling the glory of exploits in 
which he had himſelf borne ſo diſtinguiſhed a part; 
and particularly that he would exert all the powers 
of his lofty genius in celebrating the hero. and pa- 
triot, whoſe enthuſiaſm had animated the battle, 
and whoſe ſuperior talents had inſured the victory. 
The name of the conqueror at Marathon re- 
echoed through the ſpacious theatres: of Athens, 
which, though they had not yet acquired that ſolid 
and durable compoſition. ſtill diſcernible in the 
ruins of ancient grandeur, were already built in a 
form ſufficiently capacious to contain the largeſt 
proportion of the citizens. The . magnificent en- 
comiums beſtowed on Miltiades in the preſence of 
his aſſembled countrymen, by whoſe conſenting 
voice they were repeated and approved, fired with 
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emulation the young candidates for fame, while they 


enabled the general to obtain that mark of public 
confidence and eſteem which was the utmoſt am- 

bition of all the Grecian leaders. 
Theſe leaders, while they remained within the 
territories of their reſpective ſtates, were entruſted 
| 11 (as 


who is ap- 
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(as we already had occaſion to obſerve) with only 


— that moderate authority which ſuited the equal 


condition of freedom. But when they were ap- 
pointed to the command of the fleet in foreign 


Parts, they obtained almoſt unlimited power, and 


Beſieges 
Paros un- 
ſucceſſ- 

fully. 


might acquire immenſe riches. To this exalted 
ſtation Miltiades was advanced by the general ſuf- 
frage of his country; and having ſailed with a fleet 
of ſeventy gallies, the whole naval ſtrength of the 
republie, he determined to expel the Perſian gar- 
riſons from the iſles of the Ægean; to reduce the 
ſmaller communities to the obedience of Athens, 
and to ſubject the more wealthy 25 powerful to 
heavy contributions. 


* 


The firſt operations of the Aihevian armament 
were crowned with ſucceſs: ſeveral iſlands were 


ſubdued, conſiderable ſums of money were col- 
lected. But the fleet arriving before Paros, every 
thing proved adverſe to-the Athenians. Miltiades, 
who had received a perſonal injury from Tiſagoras, 
a man of great authority f in that iſland, yielded to 
the dictates of private reſentment, and confound- 
ing the innocent with the guilty, demanded from 
the Parians the ſum of an hundred talents (near 
twenty thouſand pounds ſterling). If the money 
were not immediately paid, he threatened to lay 
waſte their territory, to burn their city, and to 


teach them by cruel experience the ſtern rights of 


a conqueror. The exorbitancy of the demand 
rendered compliance with it impoflible; the Parians 


Prepared for their defence, guided however by the 


motives of Henerous deſpair, rather than by any 
well- 
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vell- grounded hope of reſiſting the invaders. For CH 2 P. 
twenty-ſix days they maintained poſſeſſion of the — 


capital of the iſland, which the Athenians, after 
ravaging all the adjacent country, beſieged by ſea 
and land. The time now approached when Paros 
muſt have ſurrendered to a ſuperior force; but it 
was the good fortune of the iſlanders, that an ex- 
tenſive grove, which happened to be ſet on fire in 
one of the Sporades, was believed by the beſiegers 
to indicate the approach of a Perſian fleet. The 
ſame opinion gained ground among the Parians, 
who determined, by their utmoſt efforts, to pre- 
ſerve the place, until they ſhould be relieved by the 


aſſiſtance of their protectors. Miltiades had received 


a dangerous wound during the ſiege; and the weak - 
neſs of his body impairing the faculties of his mind, 
and rendering him too ſenſible to the impreſſions 
of fear, he gave orders to draw off his victorious 
troops, and returned with the whole fleet to Athens. 

His conduct in the preſent expedition ill cor- 
reſponded to his former fame; and he ſoon expe- 
rienced the inſtability of popular favour. The 
Athenian citizens, and particularly the more emi- 
nent and illuſtrious, had univerſally their rivals and 
enemies. The competitions for civil offices, or 
military command, occaſioned eternal animoſities 
among thoſe jealous republicans. Xantippus, a 
perſon of great diſtinction, and father of the cele- 


brated Pericles, who in the ſucceeding age obtain- 
ed the firſt rank 'in the Athenian government, 


eagerly ſeized an opportunity of depreſſing the 
character of a man which had ſo long overtopped 
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of being corrupted by a Perſian bribe to raiſe the 
fiege of Paros; the precipitancy with which he 


abandoned the place, ſo unlike to the general firm- 


neſs of his manly behaviour, gave a probable co- 
lour to the accuſation; and the continual terror 


which, ever ſince the uſurpation of Piſiſtratus, the 


Athenians entertained of arbitrary power, diſpoſed 
them to condemn, upon very flight evidence, a 


man whoſe abilities and renown {ſeemed to endanger 


the ſafety of the commonwealth. The crime laid 
to his charge inferred death, a puniſhment which 
his accuſer inſiſted ought to be immediately in- 
flicted on him. But his judges were contented with 


fining him the ſum of fifty talents (near ten thou- 


Honours 
beſtowed 
on his me- 


mory. 


ſand pounds ſterling), which being unable to pay, 
he was thrown into priſon, where he ſoon after died 
of his wounds. 

But the glory of Miltiades 8 him; and 
the Athenians, however unjuſt to his perſon, were 
not unmindful of his fame. At the diſtance of 
half a century, when the battle of Marathon was 
painted by order of the ſtate, they directed the 
figure of Miltiades to be placed in the fore- ground, 
animating the troops to victory: a reward which, 
during the virtuous ſimplicity of the ancient com- 
monwealth, conferred more real honour, than all 


that magnificent profuſion of crowns and ſtatues , 


which in the later times of the republic were ra- 


ther extorted by general fear, than beſtowed by 


public admiration, 


33 Zſchin. p. 301. & Polybius paſſim. 
F< The 
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The jealouſies, reſentments, dangers, and cala- 


mities, which often attend power and pre-emi- 
nence, have never yet proved ſufficient to deter an 
ambitious mind from the purſuit of greatneſs. 
The rivals of Miltiades were animated by the 
glory of his elevation, not depreſſed by the ex- 
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command. 


ample of his fall. His accuſer Xantippus, though 


he had acted the principal part in- removing this 
favourite of the people, was not deemed worthy to 
ſucceed him. Two candidates appeared for the 
public confidence and eſteem, who alternately out- 
ſtripped each other in the race of ambition, and 
whoſe characters deſerve attention even in general 


hiſtory, as they had a powerful influence on the 


fortune, not of Athens only, but of all Greece. 
Ariſtides and Themiſtocles were nearly of the 
fame age, and equally noble, being born in the 
firſt rank of citizens, though not of royal deſcent, 
like Solon and Piſiſtratus, Iſagoras and Cliſthenes, 
Xantippus and Miltiades, who had hitherto ſuc- 
ceſſively aſſumed the chief adminiſtration 'of the 
Athenian republic. Both had been named among 
the generals who commanded in the battle of Ma- 


Compari- 
ſon of Ari. 


ſtides and 
Themiſtg« 
cles, 


rathon. The diſintereſted behaviour of Ariſtides 


on this memorable occaſion has been already men- 
tioned. It afforded a promiſe of his future fame. 


But his dawning glories were ſtill eclipſed by the 


meridian luſtre of Miltiades. After the death of 
this great man, Ariſtides ought naturally to have 
ſucceeded to his influence, as he was eminently 
diſtinguiſhed by yalour and moderation, the two 
bent virtues of a republican, Formed in ſuch 

D d4 ſchools 


0 28A P. ſchools of moral and political knowledge as then 
-—-— flouriſhed in Athens, he had learned to prefer 
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glory to pleaſure; the intereſt of his country to 


his on perſonal glory; and the dictates of juſtice 


and humanity, even to the intereſts of his country. 
His ambition was rather to deſerve, than to ac- 
quire, the admiration of his fellow- citizens; and 


while he enjoyed the inward ſatisfaction, he was 
little anxious about the external rewards of virtue. 
The character of Themiſtocles was of a more 


doubtful kind. The trophy, which Miltiades had 
raiſed at Marathon, diſturbed his reſt. He was 
inflamed with a deſire to emulate. the glory of this 
exploit; and while he enabled Athens to maintain 

2 ſuperiority in Greece, he was 'ambitious to-ac+ 
quire for himſelf. a ſuperiority in Athens. His 


__ talents were well adapted to accompliſh both theſs 


purpoſes ; eloquent, active, enterpriſing, he had 
{ſtrengthened his natural endowments by all the 
force of education and habit. Laws, government, 
revenue, and arms, every branch of political and 
military knowledge, were the great objects of his 
ſtudy. In the courts of juſtice he ſucceſsfully dif. 
played his abilities in defence of his private friends, 
or in accuſing the enemies of the ſtate. | He was 
forward to give his opinion upon every matter of 
public deliberation; and his advice, founded in 
wiſdom, and ſupported by Aer der, commonly 


prevailed. in the aſſembly. Let with all theſe 


great qualities, his mind was leſs ſmit with the 
native charms of virtue, than captivated with her 
did ornaments. Glory was the idol which he 


adored. 
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adored... He could injure, without remorſe, the © 1 AP. 


IX. 


gene ral cauſe of the confederacy, in order to pro- Gwynn} 


mote the grandeur of Athens“; and hiſtory ſtill 
leaves it as doubtful, as did his own conduct, 
whether, had an opportunity offered, he would 
not have ſacrificed the happineſs of his country to 
his private intereſt and ambition. 

+. The, diſcernment of Ariſtides perceived the 
| danger of allowing a man of ſuch equivocal merit 


to be e with the ſole government of the 


republic ; and and on this account, rather than from 
any motives of perſonal animoſity, he oppoſed 
every meaſure that might contribute to his eleva- 
tion. In this patriotic view, he frequently ſoli- 
cited the ſame. honours which were ambitiouſly 
courted by Themiſtocles, eſpecially when no other 


Their ri» 
valſhip. 


candidate appeared capable of balancing the credit 


of the latter. A rivalſhip thus began, and long 
continued between them ** ; and the whole people 
of Athens could alone decide the much conteſted 
pre- eminence. The intereſt of Themiſtocles ſo 
far prevailed over the authority of his opponent, 
that he procured his own . nomination to the com- 
mand of the fleet; with which he effected the 
conqueſt of the ſmall iſlands in the Ægean, and 
thus completed the deſign undertaken by Miltiades. 
While he acquired fame and fortune abroad, Ari- 
ſtides increaſed his popularity at home. The op- 


poſition to his power, ariſing from the ſplendid 


24 Plutarch. in Themiſtocle & Ariſtide. 
#5 Plutarch. ibid. Herodot. I. viii, c, Ixxix, 
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* eloquence and popular manners of his rival, was 


— 


now fortunately removed, and he became the 
chief leader of the people. His opinion gave law 
to the courts of juſtice, or rather ſuch was the ef. 
fect of his equity and diſcernment, he alone became 
ſovereign umpire in Athens. In all important 
differences he was choſen arbitrator, and the ordi- 


nary judges were deprived of the dignity and ad- 
vantages formerly reſulting from their office. This 


Ariſtides 
baniſhed. 
Olymp. 
Ixxiii. 3. 


A. C. 486. 


conſequence of his authority, offending the pride 
of the Athenian magiſtrates, was ſufficient to excite 
their reſentment, which, of itſelf, might n 05 
RO the ruin of any individual. 

But their views on this occaſion were power 
pen by the triumphant return ef Themiſtocles 
from his naval expedition. The admiral had ac- 
quired conſiderable riches; but wealth he deſpiſed, 
except as an inſtrument of ambition. The ſpoik 
of the conquered iſlanders were profuſely laviſhed 
in ſhows, feſtivals, dances, and: theatrical enter- 
tainments, exhibited for the public amuſement. 
His generous manners and flowing affability were 
contraſted with the ſtern dignity of his rival; and 
the reſult of the compariſon added great force to 
his infinuation, that, ſince his own neceſſary ab- 
ſence in the ſervice of the republic, Ariſtides had 
acquired a degree of influence inconſiſtent with the 
conſtitution, and, by arrogating to himſelf an uni- 
verſal and unexampled juriſdiction in the ſtate, 
had eſtabliſned a ſilent tyranny, without pomp or 
guards, over the minds of his fellow- citizens. 
Ariſtides, truſting to the innocence and integrity 
| 9 EF a Tn of 
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worthy means, either for gaining the favour, or 
for averting the refentment, of the multitude. 
The conteſt, therefore, ended in his baniſhment 
for ten years, by a law entitled the Oftraciſm 
(from the name of the materials ** on which the 
votes were marked), by which the majority of the 
Athenian aſſembly might expel any citizen, how- 
ever inoffenſive or meritorious had been his paſt 
conduct, who, by his preſent power and greatneſs, 
| ſeemed capable of diſturbing the equality of re- 
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publican government. This ſingular inſtitution, 


which had been eſtabliſhed ſoon after the Athenians 
had delivered themſelves from the tyranny of Hip- 
pias, the ſon of Piſiſtratus, was evidently intended 


to prevent any perſon in future from attaining the 


fame unlawful authority. At Athens, even virtue 


was proſcribed, when it ſeemed to endanger the 
public freedom; and only four years after the 


battle of Marathon, in which he had diſplayed 
equal valour and wiſdom, Ariſtides, the juſteſt 
and moſt reſpectable of the Greeks, became the 


victim of popular jealouſy *? ; an example of cruel 


rigour, which will for ever d the ſpirit of de- 
mocratical policy. 

The baniſhment of Ariſtides cnt the Athe- 
nians ſtill more than formerly to the danger which. 


they hoped to avoid by this ſevere meaſure. The 5 


removal of ſuch a formidable opponent enabled 
Themiſtocles to govern without controul. Army, 


1 Orpaxery a ſhell, 27 Plutarch, & Herodot, ibid. 
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navy, and revenue; all were ſubmitted to his in- 


— ſpection. It happened, indeed, moſt fortunately 


for the fame of this great man, as well as for the 


liberty of Athens, that his active ambition was 


called to the glorious taſk of ſubduing the enemies 
of his country. The ſmaller iſlands in the Ægean 
were already reduced to obedience, but the poſ- 


ſeſſion of them was uncertain while the fleet of 


Egina covered the ſea, and bid defiance to that 


of the Athenians. This ſmall iſland, or rather 


this rock, inhabited time immemorial by merchants 
and pirates, and ſituate in the Saronic Gulph, 
which divides the territories of Attica from the 
northern ſhores of Peloponneſus, was a formidable 
enemy to the republic; the jealouſy-of commerce 


and naval power embittered their mutual hoſtility; 


who per- 
ſuades the 
Athenians 
to aug- 

ment their 
navy. 


and as the inhabitants of gina, who were go- 
verned by a few leading men, had entered into an 
alliance with the Perſtans, there was every circum- 


ſtance united which could provoke, to the utmoſt, 


the hatred and reſentment of the Athenians. 

A motive leſs powerful than the exceſs of repub- 
lican antipathy could not probably have prevailed 
on them to embrace the meaſure which they now 


adopted by the advice of Themiſtocles. There 


Was a conſiderable revenue ariſing from the ſilver 
mines of mount Laurium, which had been hitherto 
employed in reheving the private wants of the 


citizens, or diſſipated in their public amuſements. 
This annual income Themiſtocles perſuaded them 
to deſtine to the uſeful purpoſe of building ſhips of 
war, * which they might ſeize or ey the fleet 
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gina was broken, and ſucceſs animated the Athe- 


nians to aſpire at obtaining the unrivalled empire fleets of 
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They de- 


eat the 


of the ſea. Corcyra formed the only remaining Agios 
obſtacle to their ambition. This iſland which, cyra. 


under the name of Phœacia, is celebrated by Ho- 
mer for its amazing riches and fertility, had been 
ſtill further improved by a colony of Corinthians. 
It extends an hundred miles along the weſtern 
ſhores of Epirus, and the natural abundance of its 
productions, the convenience of its harbours, and 
the adventurous ſpirit of its new inhabitants, gave 
them an indiſputed advantage over their neigh- 
bours, in navigation and commerce. They be- 
came ſucceſſively the rivals, the enemies, and the 
ſuperiors of Corinth, their mother-country ; and 
their ſucceſsful cruiſers infeſted the coaſts, and diſ- 
turbed the communication of the iſlands and con- 


tinent of Greece. It belonged to Athens, who had 


ſo lately puniſhed the perfidy of gina, to chaſtiſe 
the inſolence of the Corcyreans. The naval de- 
predations of theſe iſlanders made them be regarded 
as common enemies; and Themiſtocles“, when, 
by ſeizing part of their fleet, he broke the ſinews 
of their power, not only gratified the ambition of 
his republic, but performed a ſignal ſervice to * 
whole Grecian confederacy. 


Victorious by ſea and land againſt Greeks and S 


frength 
and ſpirit 


Barbarians, Athens 1 now ſeem entitled to of Athens. 


23 Plutarch. in Themiſt. Thucydid. lib. i, Corn, Nepos, in 
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enjoy the fruits of a glorious ſecurity. It was ge- 
nerally believed in Greece, that the late diſaſter 
of the Perſians would deter them from invading, 
a ſecond time, the coaſts of Europe. But The- 


miſtocles, who, in the words of a moſt accom- 


State of che | 


other re- 
publics 
imme- 
diately 
preceding 
the inva- 
non of 
Xerxet. 


pliſhed hiſtorian *?, was no leſs ſagacious in fore- 
ſeeing the future, than ſkilful in managing the 
preſent, ' regarded the battle of Marathon, not as 
the end of the war, but as the prelude to new and 
more glorious combats. He continually exhorted 
his fellow-citizens to keep themſelves in readineſs 
for action; above all, to increaſe, with unremit- 
ting aſſiduity, the ſtrength of their fleet; and, in 


conſequence of this judicious advice, the Athe- 


nians were enabled to oppoſe the immenſe arma- 
ments of Xerxes, of which the moſt formidable 
tidings ſoon arrived from every quarter; with two 
hundred gallies of a ſuperior ſize and conſtruc- 
tion to any hitherto known in Greece“. 

This fleet proved the ſafety of Greece, and 
prevented a country, from which the knowledge 
of laws, learning, and civility was deſtined to flow 
over Europe, from becoming a province of the 
Perſian empire, and being confounded with the 
maſs of barbarous nations. While the Athenians 
were led, by the circumſtances which we have 
endeavoured to explain, to prepare this uſeful 
engine of defence, the other Grecian ſtates afford, 


in their unimportant tranſactions, few materials for 


hiſtory be e had long preſerved an 


29 Thucydides, ibid. 39 Plato, |. iii, de Leg. 
31 Herodot. 1. vii. Diodor, I. xi. 
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unrivalled aſcendant in Peloponneſus ; and * 8 1 Ar. 
pre-eminence was ſtill farther confirmed by the 8 * 


unequal and unfortunate oppoſition of the Ar- 
gives. Many bloody and deſperate engagements 
had been fought between theſe warlike and high- 


ſpirited rivals: but, before the Perſian invaſion, 


the ſtrength of Argos was much exhauſted by re- 


peated defeats, particularly by the deſtructive 
battle of Thyræa, f in which ſhe loſt ſix thouſand 


of her braveſt citizens. The Spartans alſo carried 


on occaſional hoſtilities againſt the Corinthians and 
Achæans, the inhabitants of Elis and Arcadia; and 


theſe ſeveral republics frequently decided their pre- 


tenſions in the field; but neither their conteſts 


with each other, nor their wars with Sparta, were 
attended with any conſiderable or permanent ef- 
fects. Their perpetual hoſtilities with foreign ſtates 
ought to have given internal quiet to the Spartans; 
yet the jealouſy of power, or the oppoſition of 
character, occaſioned incurable diſſenſion between 


the two firſt magiſtrates of the republic, Cleomenes 


and Demaratus. By the intrigues of the former, 
his rival was unjuſtly depoſed from the royal dig- 
nity. Leotychides, his kinſman and ſucceſſor in 
the throne, inſulted his misfortunes ; and Dema- 
ratus, unable to endure contempt in a country 
where he had enjoyed a crown, ſought far that 
protection which was denied him in Greece, from 


the power and reſentment of Perſia. Cleomenes 


ſoon afterwards died by his own hand, after vainly 
ſtruggling againſt the ſtings of remorſe, which 
perſecuted his ungenerous treatment of a worthy 


colleague. 
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Leonidas, whoſe death (as ſhall be related) at 


Thermopylæ, was ſtill more illuſtrious and happy 


than that of Cleomenes was wretched and infamous. 
During the domeſtic diſturbances of Sparta, the 
other ſtates of Peloponneſus enjoyed a relaxation 


- from the toils of war. The Arcadians and Argives 


tended their flocks, and cultivated their ſoil. Elis 
was contented with the ſuperintendence of the 
Olympic games, the Corinthians increaſed and 
abuſed the wealth which they had already acquired 
by their fortunate ſituation between two ſeas, and 
by long continuing the centre of the internal com- 


merce of Greece. Of the republics beyond the 


ifthmus, the Phocians wiſhed to enjoy, in tran- 
quillity, the ſplendour and riches which their whole 
territory derived from the celebrated temple of 
Delphi. They were frequently diſturbed, however, 
by invaſions from Theſſaly; the inhabitants of 
which, though numerous and warlike, yet being 
ſituated at the extremity of Greece, ſtill continued, 
like the Etolians, barbarous and uncultivated®. 
The Thebans maintained and extended their uſurp- 
ations over the ſmaller cities of Bœotia, and re- 


joiced that the ambition of the Athenians, directed 


Of the : 


colonies, 


to the command of the ſea and the conqueſt of 
diſtant iſlands, prevented that aſpiring people from 
giving the ſame minute attention as uſual to the 
affairs of the continent. The other republics were 
 Inconſide _ and commonly followed the . 


9a Herodot, v. 75. 33 Thucydid. ki 1. 
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Aſiatic colonies were reduced under the Perſian — 


yoke ; the Greek eſtabliſhments in Thrace and 


Macedon paid tribute to Xerxes ; but the African 


Greeks bravely maintained their independence; 
and the flouriſhing ſettlements in Italy and Sicily 
were now acting a part which will be explained 


hereafter, and which rivalled, perhaps ſurpaſſed, 


the glory of Athens and Sparta in the Perſian 
x 


Meanwhile the reduction of revolted provinces 


had given employment and luſtre to the Perſian 
arms. Nine years after the battle of Marathon, 
and in the fourth year of his reign, Xerxes found 
himſelf uncontrouled maſter of the Eaſt, and in 
poſſeſſion of ſuch a fleet and army as flattered 


him with the hopes of univerſal empire. The 


three laſt years of Darius were ſpent in preparing 
for the Grecian expedition. Xerxes, who ſuc- 
ceeded to his ſceptre and to his revenge, dedicated 
four years more to the ſame hoſtile purpoſe. 
Amidſt his various wars and pleaſures, he took 
care that the artiſans of Egypt and Phcenicia, as 


The prepa- 
rations of 
Xerxes for 
inrading 
Greece. 
Olymp. 
Ixxiv. 4. 
A. C. 481. 


* 


well as of all the maritime Provinces of Lower 


Aſia, ſhould labour, with unremitting diligence, 
in fitting out an armament adequate to the extent 
of his ambition. Twelve hundred ſhips of war, 
and three thouſand ſhips of burthen, were at length 
ready to receive his commands. The former were 
of, a larger ſize and firmer conſtruction than any 


; 34 Diodor, 1, xi. e. xvi. & xvi. 
Vor. I. | E e hitherto 
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0 HA r. hitherto ſeen in the ancient world: they carried on 


board, at a medium, two hundred ſeamen, and 


thirty Perſians who ſerved as marines. The ſhips 
of burthen contained, in general, eighty men, 
fewer being found incapable of rowing them. The 
whole amounted to four thouſand two hundred 
ſhips, and about five hundred thouſand men, who 
were ordered to rendezvous in the moſt ſecure roads 
and harbours of Ionia, We are not exactly in- 
formed of the number of the' land forces, which 
were aſſembled at Suſa. It 1s certain, however, 
that they were extremely numerous, and it is pro- 
bable that they would continually increaſe on the 
march from Suſa to Sardis, by the confluence of 
many tributary nn to ws nn nent of 
Xerxes. 

When the army had ec its perfect e 
ment, we are told that it conſiſted of ſeventeen 
hundred thouſand infantry, and four hundred thou- 
ſand cavalry; which, joined to the fleet above 
mentioned, made the whole forces amount to near 
two millions of fighting men. An immenſe crowd 
of women and eunuchs followed the camp of an 
effeminate people. Theſe inſtruments of pleaſure 
and hixury, together with the ſlaves neceflary in 
tranſporting the baggage and proviſions, equalled; 
; cars. exceeded * > ie number of the ſokhers! ; fo 


3s Amilitary friend has ſaveured unh with the actual e an 
army ſerving under Britiſh officers in the Eaſt: | 
| | Officers and troops, — 6,727 
Servants and followers, ©. STEP 
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that, according to the univerſal teſtimony of an- 
cient hiſtorians, the army of Xerxes appears the 
greateſt that was ever collected. 

But many circumſtances ſerve to prove that its 
ſtrength by ho means correſponded to its mag 
nitude. The various nations which compoſed it, 
were not divided into regular bodies, properly 
diſciplined and officered. Their muſter- roll was 


taken in a manner that is remarkable for its ſim- 
plicity. Ten thouſand men were ſeparated from 


the reſt, formed into a compact body, and ſur- 
rounded by a paliſade. The whole army paſſed 
ſucceſſtvely into this incloſure, and were thus num- 
bered like cattle, without the formality of Fong 
them in ranks, of of calling their names, 

Xerxes, having wintered at Sardis, ſent ammbeſ. 


fadors early in the ſpring to demand earth and 


water, as a mark of ſubmiſſion, from the ſeveral 
Grecian republics. With regard to Athens and 
Sparta, he thought it unneceſſary to obſerve this 
ceremony, as they had treated, with the moſt in- 
human cruelty, and in direct contradiction to their 


Xerxes 
paſſes tlie 
Helle- 
ſpont. 
Olymp. 
Ixxv. 1. 


A. C. 450. 


own laws of war, the meſſengers intruſted with a 


12 commiſſion by his e! Darius. The 


ES 


20 Herodot. I. vii. c. Ixxxix. & ſeq. enters into a ee 
detail of the Perſian forces. His account is confirmed, with lefs 
difference than uſual in ſuch caſes, by Lyſias Orat. Funeb. Iſocrat. 
Panegyr. Diodor. I. xi. p. 244. He repeatedly expreſſes his aſto- 
niſhment at the immenſity of the Barbarian hoſts. He appears fully 
ſenſible of the difficulties with which they had to ſtruggle, in order 
to procure proviſions. His account of the Grecian fleet and army is 
acknowledged to be faithful and exact in the higheſt degree; circum- 
ſtances which all ſtrongly confirm the credibility of his evidence. 
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one r. flow march of his immenſe army, and, "ſtill more, 
— is tedious tranſportation acroſs the ſeas which 


ſeparate Europe from Aſia, ill ſuited the rapid 


violence of his revenge. Xerxes therefore ordered 
a bridge of boats to be raiſed on the Helleſpont, 


which, in the narroweſt part, is only ſeven ſtadia, . 
or ſeven-cighths of a mile in breadth. Here the 
bridge was formed with great labour ; but whether 


_ owing to the awkwardneſs of its conſtruction, or to 


the violence of a ſucceeding tempeſt, it was no 
ſooner built than deſtroyed. The great king or- 
dered the directors of the work to be beheaded ; 


and, proud of his tyrannic power over feeble man, 


diſplayed an impotent rage againſt: the elements. 


In all the madneſs of deſpotiſm he commanded the + 


Helleſpont to be puniſhed with three hundred 
ſtripes, and a pair of fetters to be dropped into the 
ſea, adding theſe frantic and ridiculous expreſſions : 

« It is thus, thou, ſalt and bitter water, that thy 
maſter puniſhes thy unprovoked i injury, and he is 
determined to paſs thy treacherous ſtreams not- 
withſtanding all the inſolence of thy malice *.“ 
After this abſurd ceremony, a new bridge was 
made of a double range of veſſels, fixed by ſtrong 
anchors on both ſides, and joined together by 


cables of hemp and reed, faſtened to immenſe 
beams driven into the oppoſite ſhores. © The decks 
of the veſſels, which exceeded ſix hundred in num- 


ber, were ſtrewed with trunks of trees and earth, 


0. their ſurface was ſtill ' farther ſmoothed 60 a 


37 Herodot. vii, 46 \ 


covering 


a = © a. 
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covering of planks. The ſides were then railed © H MP 
with wicker work, to prevent the fear and im- * 


patience of the horſes; and upon this ſingular edi- 
fice the main ſtrength of the army paſſed in ſeven 


days and nights, from the Aſiatic city of . 

to that of Seſtos in Europe. 
But before this general tranſportstion, a con- Cuts a 

derable part of the forces had been already ſent to 8 

the coaſt of Macedonia, in order to dig acroſs the yo. Toma 

iſthmus which joins to that coaſt the high pro- 

montory of Athos. The diſaſter which befel the 

fleet commanded by Mardonius, in doubling the 

cape of this celebrated peninſula, was till preſent 

to the mind of Xerxes. The neck of land, only 

a mile and a half in breadth, was adorned by the 


. Grecian city of Sana; and the promontory being 


rich and fertile, was well inhabited by. both Greeks 
and Barbarians. The cutting of this' narrow 
iſtkmus, by a canal of ſufficient width to allow 
two gallies to fail abreaſt, was a matter not beyond 
the power of a potentate who commanded the la- 
bour of fo Ry myriads ; but it is obſerved by 

Hero- 


33. Herodot. 1, vii. c. lvi. | 
39 Herodot. l. vii. c. xxi. & ſeq. & Diodor. I. xi. c. ii. It is 
difficult to ſay, whether we ought moſt to condemn the ſwelling ex- 
aggeration with which Lyſias, Iſocrates, and other writers, ſpeak of 
theſe operations of Xerxes, which they call, © navigating the land, 
and walking the ſea, or the impudent ineredulity of Juvenal: | 
| ——creditur olim Th” 
Velificatus Athos, & quidquid Grecia mendax, 
Audet in hiſtoria; conſtratum claſſibus iiſdem 
Suppoſitumque rotis ſolidum mare.— 
Nothing is better fitted to perpetuate error than the ſmart ſentence of 
a ſatiriſt. A line of the ſame Juvenal has branded Cicero as a bad 
Ee 3 poet, 


„ 
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1 Herodotus, to have been a work of more oſtenta= 
＋ tdſioon than utility, as the veſſels might, according to 
the cuſtom of the age, have been conveyed over 
land with greater expedition, and with lefs trouble 
and expence. The eaſtern workmen were in ge- 
neral ſo extremely unacquainted with operations of 
this kind, that they made the opening at the ſur- 
face of the ground of the ſame breadth with that 
neceflary at the bottom of the channel. In order 
to excite their diligence by national emulation, a 
i portion of the ground was aſſigned to 
each diſtinction of people engaged in this under- 
taking. The Phcenicians alone, by giving a pro- 
per width at the top, avoided the inconvenience of 
ſubmitting to a double labour. In performing 
this, and every other taſk, the ſoldiers of Xerxes 
were kept to their work by ftripes. and blows; a 
circumſtance which gives us as mean an opinion 
of their ſpirit and activity, as all that has been al- 
| ready related, gives. us 1 their ill and diſ- 

cipline. 
r he Perſian forces. were row ſafely conducted 
eee Europe ; and the chief obſtacle to the eaſy 
Doriſcus. navigation of their fleet along the coaſts of Thrace, 
Macedon, and Theſſaly, to the centre of the Gre- 


poet, though that univerſal literary genius left adinirable verſes. be. 
hind. him, which have been tranſmitted to modern times. The dig- 


ging of the canal of Athos is ſupported by the. uniform teſtimony 
of all antiquity, and might be credited on the ſingle evidence of 
Thucydides (i. iv. c. Cix.), the moſt, faithful, accurate, and im- 
partial of all hiſtorians, ancient or modern; and who himſelf. lived 
long in the neighbourhood. of Athos, where he had an eftate, and 
1 the Atheniap mines in Thrace; as will appear here · 


clan 
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cian ſtates, was removed by the dividing of mount | on AP. 
Athos. Through the fertile plains of Leſſer Afia w=x= 


the whole army had kept in a body; but the diffi- 
culty of ſupplies obliged them to ſeparate into 
three diviſions in their march through the leſs cul- 
tivated countries of. Europe, Before this ſepara- 
tion took place, the whole fleet and army were 
reviewed by Xerxes, near Doriſcus, a city of 
_ Thrace, at the mouth of the river Hebrus, Such 
an immenſe collection of men aſſembled in arms, 
and attended with every circumſtance of martial 
magnificence, gave an opportunity for ſeeing, or 


ambition of the great king had torn him from his 
palace of Suſa, but it could not tear him from the 


objects of his affection, and the miniſters of his 


pleaſure, He was followed by his women, and by 
his flatterers®, and all the effeminate pride of a 
court was blended with the potnp of war. While 
the great body of the army lay every night in. the 
open air, Xerxes and his attendants were provided 
with magnificent tents. The ſplendour of his 
chariots, the mettle of his horſes, which far ex- 
celled the fwifteſt racers of Theſſaly, the unex- 


ampled number of his troops, and above all, the 


bravery of the immortal band, a body of ten thou- 
ſand Perſian cavalry, ſo named becauſe their num- 
ber was conſtantly maintained from the flower of 
the whole army, ſeemed ſufficient, to the admiring 
crowd, to raiſe the glory of their ſovereign above 


4 Plato de Legibus, I. iii, p. 336. 
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at leaſt for ſuppoſing, many affecting ſcenes. The 
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the condition of humanity; eſpecially ſince, among 
ſo many thouſands of men as paſſed 1 in review, none 
could be compared to Xerxes in ſtrength, in beauty, 
or in ſtature“. 

But amidſt this ſplendour of external greatneſs, 
Xerxes felt himſelf unhappy. Having aſcended 
an eminence to view his camp and fleet, his. pride 
was humbled with the reflection, that no one of 
all the innumerable hoſt could ſurvive an hundred 
years. The haughty monarch of Aſia was melted 
into tears. The converſation of his kinſman and 
counſellor, Artabanus, was ill calculated to con- 
ſole his melancholy. That reſpeCtable old man, 
whoſe wiſdom had often moderated the youthful 
ardour of Xerxes, and who had. been as aſſiduous 
to prevent, as Mardonius had been to promote, 
the Grecian war, took notice that the miſery of 
human life was an object far more lamentable 
than its ſhortneſs. In the narrow ſpace 
allotted them, has not every one of theſe in 


our preſence, and indeed the whole human race, 


often wiſhed rather to die than to live? The tu- 


He con- 
verſes with 
Demara- 
tus, the 
baniſhed 
King of 


Bparta. 


* 


mult of paſſions diſturbs the beſt of our days; diſ- 
eaſes and weakneſs accompany old age; and death, 


ſo vainly dreaded, is the ſure and hoſpitable refuge 
of wretched mortals.” _ 


Xerxes was not of a diſpoſition ſteadily to con- 
template the dictates of experience and the 
maxims of philoſophy. He endeavoured to divert 
thoſe gloomy reflections which he could not re- 


4 Herodot. J. vil. e. clxxxiv. 
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move, by amuſing his fancy with horſe-races, * ex AP. | 
mock-bartles, and other favourite entertainments. —— 
In the intervals of theſe diverſions, he ſometimes | 


converſed with Demaratus, the baniſhed king of 
Sparta, who, as we have already mentioned, had 
ſought refuge in the, Perſian, court, from the per- 
ſecution of his countrymen. A memorable inter- 
view between them is deſcribed by Herodotus. 
The Perſian, diſplaying oſtentatiouſly the magni- 
tude of his power, aſked the royal fugitive,  Whe- 
ther he ſuſpected the Greeks would yet venture to 


take the field, in order to oppoſe the progreſs of 


his arms? Demaratus replied, that if he might 
ſpeak without giving offence, he was of opinion 
that the Perſians would meet with a very vigorous 


reſiſtance. Greece had been trained in the 


ſevere, but uſeful ſchool of neceſſity; poverty was 
her nurſe and her mother; ſhe had acquired pa- 
tience and valour by the early application of diſ- 
cipline; and ſhe was habituated to the practice of 
virtue by the watchful attention of the law. All 
the Greeks were warlike, but the Spartans were 
peculiarly brave. It was unneceſſary to aſk. their 
number, for if they exceeded not a thouſand men, 
they would defend their country and their ircedam 
againſt the aſſembled myriads of Aſia “.“ 

Xerxes was rather amuſed than inſtructed by. 2 
this diſcourſe. His hopes of ſucceſs ſeemed built 
on too ſolid principles to be ſhaken by the opinion 
of a prejudiced Greek. EVE. day en 


42 Two a I, vii. c. cii. & ſeq, 
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arrived with the ſubmiſſion of new nations. The 


2. inhabitants of the rocky country of Doris, many 


tribes of Theffaly, the mountaineers of Pindus, 


Oſſa, Pelion, and Olympus, which like a lofty 
rampart ſurround that country, offered the ufual 


preſent of earth and water, as the fymbol of ſur- 
rendering their territories to a power which it ſeem- 
ed vain to reſiſt. Theſe diſtricts formed only the 
northern frontier of Greece. But what gave pe- 


culiar pleaſure to Xerxes, the Thebans who inha- 


Meaſures 
of the 
Athenians 
and their 
confede. 
rates. 


bited the central parts, and all the cities of Bœo- 
tia, except Theſpiæ and Platæa, privately ſent 


ambaſſadors to teſtify their good-will to his cauſe, | 
and to requeſt the honour of his friendſhip. © 
Meanwhile thoſe Grecians, who, unmoved by 
the terrors of invaſion, obeyed the voice of liberty | 
and their country, had ſent- deputies -to the iſth- 
mus of Corinth, to deliberate about the common 
intereſt. They conſiſted of repreſentatives from 
the © ſeveral ftates of Peloponneſus, and from the 
moſt conſiderable republics beyond that peninſula. 


| By* common” conſent, they ſuſpended their do- 


meſtic animoſities, recalled their fugitives, conſult- 
ed their oracles, and diſpatched ambaſſadors, in the 
name of united Greece, to demand affiſtance from 


the iſlands of Crete, Cyprus, and Corcyra, as well 


2s from the Grecian colonies on the coaſts of Italy 
and Sicily. All their meaſures were carried on 
wich great appearance of unanimity and concord. 
Even the Thebans, careful to conceal their trea- 


chery, had ſent repreſentatives to the common 
council. The general danger ſeemed to unite and 
. harmonize 
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harmonize the moſt diſcordant members: and al- C nA. 

though the perpetual diſſenſions between rival r 

ſtates, frequently weakened the authority of the 
Amphictyonic confederacy, it appeared on the 

preſent, as on many other occaſions, that the 

Greeks acknowledged the obligation of a tacit al- 


hance to defend each other againſt domeſtie tyrants 
and foreign barbarians. 


HhBHefore they had an opportunity of learning the The Theſ. 
will of the gods, or of diſcovering the intentions of erre thei 
their diſtant allies, ambaſſadors arrived from thoſe aſſiſtance. 
communities of Theſſaly which {till adhered to the 

intereſt of Greece, praying a ſpeedy and effectual 
aſſiſtance to guard the narrow paſſes which lead 

into their country. There is a valley near the The val 
coaſt of the Egean, between the lofty mountains of ot Tempe, 
Offa and Olympus, which afforded the moſt con- 

venient paſſage from Macedon into Theſſaly. 
This ſingular ſpot, commonly called the valley of 

Tempe, is about five miles in length, and, where 
narroweſt, ſcarcely an hundred paces in breadth; 
but is adorned by the hand of nature with every 

object that can gratify the ſenſes or delight the 
fancy. The gently- flowing Peneus“ interſects 
che middle of the plain. Its waters are 1 


4 I know not why Ovid ſays, 
Peneus ab imo 
Effuſus Pindo ener volvitur undis. 
Metam. I. i. ver. 570. 


lian (from whom the deſcription i in the text is taken) ſays, that 
the Peneus flows 


Arte ants ſmooth as oil. 
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by perennial. caſcades from the green mountains, 


uud thus rendered of ſufficient depth for veſſels of 


conſiderable burden. The rocks are every where 
planted with vines and olives, and the banks of the 
river, and even the river itſelf, are overſhadowed 
with lofty | foreſt trees, which defend thoſe who 
fail upon it from the ſun's meridian ardour. The 
innumerable grottoes and arbours careleſsly ſcat- 
. tered over this delightful ſcene,” and watered by 
fountains of peculiar freſhneſs and ſalubrity, invite 
the weary traveller to repoſe ; while the muſical 
warbling of birds conſpires with the fragrant odour 
of plants to ſooth his ſenſes, and to heighten the 
pleaſure which the eye and fancy derive from 
viewing. the charming variety of this enchanting 
| landſcape; from examining the happy intermix- 
ture of hill and dale, wood and water; and from 
- contemplating the diverſified beauty and majeſtic 
grandeur of Nature under her moſt TY and 
beneficent aſpects. | 
This delicious valley, which an ancient writer, 
by a bold figure of ſpeech, calls 4 a feſtival for 
the eyes,” and which the bounty of the gods had 
formed for happy ſcenes of love, innocence, and 
tranquillity, the deſtructive ambition of man was 
ready to conyert into a field of bloodſhed and hor- 
ror... It was natural for the Theſſalians to expect 
that the troops of Xerxes would paſs by this inlet 
into their territories ; and hither their ambaſſadors 
entreated the allied Greeks to ſend an army. The 
propoſal ſeemed juſt and uſeful; ſhips were pre- 
1 at the iſthmus; and a body of ten thouſand 
men 
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men were embarked under the command of The- 
miſtocles, with orders to fail through the narrow 
Euripus, to land in the harbours of Tempe, and 
remain there in order to guard that important 
They had not continued in thoſe parts many 
days, when a meſſenger arrived from Alexander, 4. 


ſon of Amyntas, tributary prince of Man 


adviſing them to depart from that poſt, unleſs 
they meant to be trodden under foot by the Per- 
ſian cavalry. It is not probable, however, that 
this menace could have changed their reſolution. 
But they had already learned that there was an- 
other paſſage into Theſſaly, through the territory 
of the Peræbians, near the city Gonnus in Upper 
Macedonia. Their army was inſufficient to guard 
both ; and the defending of one only, could not be 
of eſſential advantage to themſelves, to the SR 
lians, or to the common cauſe. 


- Meantime, the dangers which thickened over 


their reſpective republics, rendered it neceſſary to 
return ſouthward. Their diſtant colonies, particu- 
larly thoſe of Sicily, which were the moſt numerous 
and powerful, could not afford them any aſſiſtance, 


being themſelves threatened with a formidable in- 


vaſion from the Carthaginians, the cauſe and con- 
ſequences of which we ſhall have occaſion fully to 
explain. The oracles were doubtful, or terrifying, 
To the Spartans they announced, as the only 
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ing. 


means of ſafety, the voluntary death of a king of 


the race of Hercules. The Athenians were com- 
manded to ſeek refuge within their wooden walls. 
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The reſponſes given to the other ſtates are not 


4... 4008 particularly recorded; but it appears in general, 
that all were dark, ambiguous, or frightful. The 


Grecian army returned therefore to their -ſhips, 
repaſſed the Euripus, and arrived in ſafety at Co- 
rinth ; while the Theſſalians, thus abandoned by 


©... their allies, — ſubmirced to the common 


The Gre- 
cian fleet 
fails to Ar. 
temiſium. 


enemy. 

The terror inſpired by: che critical Gruation of 
affairs, rendered the preſence of the leaders neceſ- 
fary in their reſpective communities. Themiſto- 
cles found the Athenians divided about the mean- 
ing of the oracle, the greater part aſſerting, that 
by wooden walls was underſtood the incloſure of 
the citadel, which had been formerly ſurrounded 
by a paliſade. Others gave the words a different 
conſtruction, and each according to his, fears or his 
intereſt; but Themiſtocles aſſerted that all of them 
had miſtaken the advice of the god, who deſired 
them to truſt for ſafety to their fleet. This opi- 
nion, ſupported by all the force of his eloquence, 


and the weight of his authority, at length prevailed 


in the aſſembly, although Epicides, a demagogue 
of great influence among the lower ranks of peo- 


, ple, oppoſed. it with the utmoſt vehemence ; and 


ſeizing this opportunity to traduce the charac- 
ter of Themiſtocles, infiſted that he himſelf ſhould 
be appointed general 'in his room. But the pru- 


dent Athemian knew the weakneſs of his adverſary ; 


his great paſſion was avarice; and a ſeaſonable 


| bribe. immediately ſilenced his clamorous oppo- 


n. * Athenian gallies were fitted out with 
all 
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all convenient ſpeed, and being joined with thoſe 


of Eubœa, gina, Corinth, and the maritime 
allies of Peloponneſus, amounted to a fleet of three 


hundred fail. They proceeded to the narrow ſea 


which divides the northern ſhore of Eubcea from 
the coaſt of Theſſaly, rendezvouſed at the promon- 


tory of Artemiſium, and patiently expected the 
arrival of the Barbarians. 


Beſides the force neceſſary for manning this 


fleet, the confederates could raiſe an army of about 
J ſixty thouſand freemen, beſides a ſtill greater pro- 


portion of armed ſlaves. As the paſles leading 
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from Theſſaly to the territories of Phocis and Lo- 


eris were {till narrower and more difficult of acceſs 
than thoſe from Macedon into Theſſaly, it ſeems 


extraordinary that they did not immediately direct 


their whole military ſtrength towards that quarter: 
but this neglect may be explained by their ſuper- 
ſtitious veneration for oracles, the neceſſity of cele- 
brating their accuftomed feſtivals, and the danger- 
ous delays and inactivity inherent in the nature of 
a republican confederacy. As they were acquaint- 
ed with only one paſs, by which the Perſians 
could arrive from Theſſaly, they thought that a 
body of eight thouſand pike-men might be equally 
capable with a larger proportion of troops, to de- 
fend it againſt every invader. This narrow defile 
was called the Straits of Thermopylæ, in alluſion 
to the warm ſprings in that neighbourhood, and 


| was deemed the gate or entrance into Greece. It 


was bounded on the weſt by high and inacceſſible 
precipices, which join the lofty ridge of mount 
Oeta; 


Guard the 
Straits of 
Thermo- 


pylæ. 
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Oeta; and on the eaſt terminated by an impracti- 


— cable moraſs, bordered by the ſea. Near the 


plain of the Theſſalian city Trachis, the paſſage 


_ was fifty feet broad; but at Alpenẽ, there was not 


room for one chariot to paſs another. Even theſe 
paſſes were defended by walls, formerly built by 
the Phocians to protect them againſt the incurſions 
of their enemies in Theſſaly, and ſtrengthened, 


on this occaſion, with as much care as time would 


allow. The troops ſent to Thermopylæ, which 


was only fifteen miles diſtant from the ſtation of 


The Per- 
ſian fleet 
arrive near 
Cape Se- 

Plas. 


the Grecian fleet at Artemiſium, conſiſted chiefly 
of Peloponneſians, commanded by Leonidas the 
Spartan king, who was prepared, in obedience to 


the oracle, to devote his life for the ſafety of his 
country. 

Before the Grecian confederates adopted theſe 
vigorous meaſures for their own defence, the Per- 
ſian army had marched, in three diviſions, from 
Thracian Doriſcus. They were accompanied by 
the fleet, which, coaſting about two hundred miles 
along the ſhores of Thrace, Macedon, and Theſ- 
ſaly, at length reached Cape Sepias, which is 


twenty miles north of Artemiſium. As they ad- 


vanced ſouthward, they laid under contribution 
Abdera“, Thaſus, and Eion, the principal Gre- 


. The places on the road prepared not only vaſt magazines of 
corn and other proviſions for the troops, but ſumptuous entertain- 
ments for Xerxes and his attendants, | A ſaying of Megacreon of 
Abdera expreſſed the devouring rapacity of the invaders: That 

_ the Abderites ought to thank the gods, that Xerxes feafted but once 

a day; it would ruin Abdera'to furniſh him "I a dinner and 


a _ 


= 


clan 
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cian colonies in Thrace, as well as the cities of 0 HA? r. 
Torona, Olynthus, Potidæa, and other places f 


tedious and dangerous part of the voyage, near 
the entrance of the rivers Axius and Lydius, which 
flow into the Thermaic gulph ; and, after quitting 


ſmaller note on the coaſt of Macedonia. The 
whole fleet anchored, after performing the moſt 


: 


theſe harbours, ſpent eleven days in failing eighty 


miles, along a ſmooth unbroken coaſt, from the 


northern extremity of this gulph to the general 


rendezvous near Cape Sepias. 


The fleet was commanded by Achæmines and 
Areabignes, ſons of Darius. Xerxes, in perſon, 
headed his army, which made a conſiderable halt 


Their 
army 
marches to 
the plains 


during the march at the Macedonian towns of 2 


Therma and Pella, and encamped in the Thracian 


plains on each ſide of the above-mentioned rivers 
Axius and Lydius. From hence they proceeded in 


three bodies; the diviſion neareſt the ſhore was 
commanded by Mardonius and Maſiſtes. Sergis, 


an experienced general, conducted the march 
through the higher parts of the country; and the 


great king, accompanied by Smerdones and Mega- 
byzus, who occaſionally relieved him from the 
trouble of command, choſe the middle paſſage as the 


ſafeſt, the moſt convenient, and the moſt entertain 


ing; for hitherto the Perſian expedition was rather a 


journey of pleaſure, than an undertaking of fatigue 
or danger. Xerxes examined at leiſure ſuch objects 
of nature or art as appeared moſt intereſting and cu- 


rious, His fancy was amuſed, as he paſſed the various 


ſcenes of ſuperſtition, with the legendary tales care- 
<P: I. Ff 


fully 
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fully related by his conductors. He viewed; with 
pleaſure, the wide plains of Theſſaly, which bore 
indubitable marks of being once an extenſive lake; 


and contemplated, with wonder, the lofty moun- 


tains which ſeparated that country from the reſt of 
Greece, and which evidently appear to be rent 


afunder, and to have received their preſent form 


from the terrible operation of volcanos and earth- 
quakes. After fully ſatisfying his curioſity, he 


joined, with the diviſion more immediately under 


his command, the remainder of the army, aſſem- 
bled and encamped on the wide plains of Trachis, 


about forty. miles in circumference, ſtretching 


along the ſhore of Theſlaly, oppoſite to the ſtation 


of the Perſian fleet, and adjacent to the Straits. of 


Circum- 
ſtances 
that ren - 
dered the 
Spartans 
reſpectable 

to Xerxes. 


Thermopylæ . 

For more than twelve W e had never 
ſeen the face of an enemy. He had traverſed, 
without reſiſtance, the wide regions of Aſia, and 
the countries which in ancient times were deemed 
moſt warlike in Europe. All the territories be- 
yond Trachis acknowledged his power; and the 
diſtricts of Greece, which ſtill preſented a ſcene of 
action to his invincible arms, were leſs extenſive 


chan the meaneſt of his provinces. Yet it is pro- 


bable that he heard, not without emotion, that an 


army of Greeks, headed by the Spartan king, had 


taken poſt at Thermopyle, in order to difpute his 
paſſage. What he had been told by Demaratus 


— the character and e of that 


45 Herodot. Diodor. Plutarch. wid. 


heroic 


er Ot. r wot. nds „ ations. ai ei 


1c 


Spartans, reſtified' his ſurpriſe, that their republic 
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heroic people, he might now, hen the danger dtew © Way. 
near, be the more inelined to believe, from the == 
s of his own memory and experience. 
In the warmth of generous thdignation; the Spar- 
tans, as we have already obſerved; Had pur to 
death the Perſian heralds,” ſent to demand their 
ſubmiſon'; bur upon cool reflection; they were 


prompted; chiefly: indeed by ſuperſtitions- motives; 
to make atorſe ment for a violation of the facret law 


of nations. When proclamation was made in the 
iflembly;, WHO would die for Sparta?” two citi- 
zens; of great rank and eminence, offeretf them- 
ſelves as willing ſacrifices for the good of the com- 
mutit y: Sperthies and Buſis (for thefe were their 
names) ſet out for Suſa on this fingular errand. 
As they paſſed through Leſſer Afla, they were 
entertained by HBydarnes, the gbvernor of that? 
province; WHO a&uafly' accompanied Xerxes, as 
commander'of the Immortal Barid, to which dig- 
nity he Had been raiſed on account of his ſuperior. 
merit. Hydarnes, among other diſcourſe with the 


ſhould" be fo averſe to the friendſhip of the king, 
his maſter, who, he obſerved, as they might learn 
by his own! example, well underſtood the value of 
brave men. That if they complied with the de- 
fires of Xerxes, he would appoint them governots 
over the other cities of Greece. The Spartans 
cbolly replied, « That he talked of a matter of 
which” he was not a competent judge. With the 
condition and rewards of ſervitude he was indeed 
lufficiently acquainted ; but as to the enjoyments 
| 1 of 
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C — P. of liberty, he had never proved how ſweet they 
pms Were; for if he had once made that experiment, 


he would adviſe: them to defend their freedom not 
only with lances, but with hatchets “. “ 

The ſame magnanimity diſtinguiſned their be- 
haviour at Suſa. The guards told them, that, 
when admitted into the preſence of Xerxes, they 


muſt obſerve the uſual ceremony of proſtrating 


themſelves on the ground. But the Spartans de- 
elared, That no degree of violence could make 
them ſubmit to ſuch mean adulation: that they 
were not accuſtomed to adore a man, and came 


not thither for ſuch an impious purpoſe.” They 


approached Xerxes, therefore, in an erect poſture, 


and told him with firmneſs, they were ſent to ſub- 


mit to any puniſhment which he might think pro- 


per to inflict on them, as an atonement for the 


death of his heralds, Xerxes admiring their. vir- 


tue, replied, « That he certainly ſhould not repeat 
the error of the Greeks, nor, by ſacrificing indivi- 
duals, deliver the ſtate from the guilt of murder 


and impiety.” The Spartans having received this 


anſwer, returned home, perſuaded that they had 


He ſends 
meſſengers 
to treat 


with them, 


done their duty in offering private ſatisfaction; 


which, though not accepted, ought ſufficiently to 
atone for the public crime “. 


The example of theſe diſtinguiſhed patriots pro- 


_ bably gave Xerxes a very favourable idea of the 


general character of their community. As he had 


not any particular quarrel with the Spartans, whoſe . 


45 Herodot. I. vil. c. ex xũð v. 4% Idem, l. vii. e. exxxiv. & ſeq. 


oppo» 
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oppoſition, though it could not prevent, would 


certainly retard, his intended puniſhment of Athens, 
he ſent meſſengers to deſire them to lay down their 
arms; to which they replied, © Let him come, 

and take them.” The meſſengers then offered 
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them lands, on condition of their becoming allies 


to the great king; but they anſwered, „ That it 


was the cuſtom of their republic to conquer lands 
| by valour, not to acquire them by treachery.” 


Except making theſe ſmart replies, they took not 


the ſmalleſt notice of the Perſians; but continued to 
employ the mſelves as before their arrival, contend- 
ing in the gymnaſtic exerciſes, entertaining them 


ſelves with muſic and converſation, or adjuſting their 


long hair to appear more terrible to their enemies. 


The meſſengers of Xerxes, equally, aſtoniſhed at 
what they ſaw and heard, returned to the Perſian 


camp, and deſcribed the unexpected event of their 


commiſſion, as well as the extraordinary behaviour 


of the Spartans ; of which Xerxes deſired an explana- 


tion from their countryman Demaratus**. The latter 
declared in general, that their whole carriage and de- 


meanour announced a determined reſolution to fight 
to the laſt extremity; but he found it difficult to 


make the Perſian conceive the motives of men, 


who ſought, at the certain price of their own lives, 
to purchaſe immortal renown for their country. 


That a few individuals ſhould be animated, on 


ſome extraordinary occaſions, with this patriotic 
magnanimity, may eaſily be underſtood, Of this, 


4 Herodot. I. vii. e. ecix, & ſeq, 
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nap. hiſtory in all ages furguſhes 8 
1 — but that a whole nation ſhould be habitually im- 


preſſed with che ſame generoſity of character, cap- 

not readily he believed, without reſlecting on the 
inſtitutions and manners of the Spartans. The 
laws of that celebrated people prohibiting, as it 
has been already obſeryed®, the introduction of 
wealth and luxury, and rigidly configing each in- 
dividual to the rank in which he was born, had 
extinguiſhed the great motives of private ambition, 
and left ſcarcely any other ſcope to the active 
principles of men, but the glory of promoting the 
intereſts of their republic. Their extraordinary 
milita ſucceſs, the natural fruit of their temperance 
and activity, had given them a Permanent ſenſe 
of their ſuperiority in war, which it became their 
chief point of honour to maintain and to confirm; 
and as the law which commanded them to die ra- 
ther than break their ranks, or abandon their poſts 
in battle, was, like all the ordinances of Lycurgus, 
conceived to be of divine authority,. the influence 
of fuperſtition happily conſpired with the ardour 
'of patriotiſm and the enthuſiaſm of valour, in pre- 
paring them to meet certain death in the ſervice of 
257 public. 

Xerxes could not be gs to enter into theſe 
motives, or to believe, as. Herodotus obſerves with 
inimitable ſimplicity, <« that the Grecians were 
come to Thermopylz only as men deſirous to die, 
and to deſtroy as many of their enemies as they 
could, * though nothing was more true. He there- 


49 Ste above, c, iii, p. 133. 


for 
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Kors waited four days, continually expecting they 


- would either retreat into their own country, or 
ſurrender their arms, agreeably to his meſſage. 
But as they ſtill continued to guard the paſſage, he 


aſcribed this conduct to obſtinacy or folly; and on 


the fifth ay Re to chaſtife re 1 
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- and Perſians, formed the braveſt part of his army, 
were commanded to attack theſe obſtinate Greeks, and \their | 
and to bring them alive into bis preſence. The : 9 

Barbarians marched with confidence to the engage- g! 
ment, but were repulſed with great ſlaughter. The 
places of thoſe who fell were inceffantly ſupplied 


with freſh troops, but they could not make the 


ſmalleſt impreſſion on the firm battalions of the 
"Greeks ; and the great loſs which they ſuſtained in 
the attempt, proved to all, and particularly to the 
king, that he had indeed many men, but few 


ſoldiers. The Sacz, armed with their hatchets, 


next marched to the attack, but without better 


ſucceſs; and laſt of all, the choſen band of Perſians, 


headed by Hydarnes, deigned to diſplay their va- 


Jour in what appeared to them a very une qual 


conteſt. But they ſoon changed their opinion 
when they came to cloſe with the enemy; for, ſays 


"Herodotus, their numbers were uſeleſs, as they 
fought in a narrow paſs, and their ſhort-pointed 


weapons were ill calculated to contend with the 


length of the Grecian ſpear. The Greeks had the 


advantage ſtill more in the ſuperiority of their dif- 
| W 8 81 than in the excellence of their armour. 
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Tired with deſtroying, they i in cloſe or- 
der, and when purſued unguardedly by the Barba- 


rians, they faced about on a ſudden, and killed an 


incredible number of the Perſians, with ſcarcely 
any loſs to themſelves. Xerxes, who was ſeated 


ſtarted in wild emotion from his throne; and, 


fearing leſt he ſnould be deprived of the flower of 
his army, he ordered them to be drawn off from 


the attack. But as the Grecian numbers were ſo 


extremely inconſiderable, and as it ſeemed pro- 


bable that the greateſt part of them muſt have ſuf- 


fered much injury in theſe repeated aſſaults, he 


The 

Greeks be · 
trayed hy 
TR ; 


determined next day to renew the engagement. 
Next day he fought without better ſucceſs than 


before ; and after vainly endeavouring to force the 


_ paſs; both in ſeparate bodies, and with the col- 
lected vigour of their troops, the Perſians were 
compelled to abandon the FIR, and gr 


fully to retire to their camp. 


It was a ſpectacle which the world had never 
ſeen before, and which it was never again to be- 


hold, the perſevering intrepidity of eight thouſand 


men reſiſting the impetuous fury of an army com- 


poſed of millions. The pertinacious valour of 


Leonidas, and of his little troop, oppoſed, and 
might have long retarded, the progreſs of the Bar- 
barians. But it was the fate of Greece, always to 
be conquered rather by the treachery of falſe 


friends, than by the force of open enemies. When 


Xerxes knew not what meaſures to purſue in order 
to effect his purpoſe, and felt the inconvenience of 


re main- 
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remaining long in the ſame quarters with ſuch an CHAP. 
immenſe number of men, a perfidious Greek, i- 
duced by the hopes of reward, offered to remove 


his difficulties *.” The name of the traitor was 


Epialtes, and he was a native of the obſcure diſ- 
trict of Mcelis, which ſeparates the frontiers of 


Theſſaly and. Phocis. His experience of the 


country made him acquainted with a paſſage 
through the mountains of Oeta, ſeveral miles to 
the weſt of that guarded by Leonidas. Over this 
unfrequented path he undertook to conduct a body 
of twenty thouſand Perſians, who might aſſault 
the enemy in rear, while the main body attacked 
them in front. By this means, whatever prodigies 
of valour the Greeks might perform, they muſt be 
finally compelled to ſurrender, as they would be 


incloſed on all ſides ne nee and in- 
hoſpitable deſarts. | 


The plan ſo judiciouſly * was carried who con- 


into immediate execution. On the evening of the Pagan 


Perſian de- 


ſeventh day after Xerxes arrived at the Straits, mn 
twenty thouſand choſen men left the Perſian camp, 8 | 
commanded by Hydarnes, and conducted by Epi- 


altes. All night they marched through the thick 
foreſts of oak which abound in thoſe parts; and b 1 


day-break they advanced near to the top of 
hill. But how much were they ſurpriſed to ſee the 


firſt rays of the morning reflected by the glittering 


ſurfaces of Grecian ſpears and helmets! Hydarnes 
was afraid that this guard, aer ne at no 


$* Herodot. J. vii, e. . cexii, & "Y 
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great diſtance; had been alſo compoſed of Lacedæ- 


(Pe. SY monians; but-a-yEarer approach fhewed that they 


- confiſted of a thouſand Phocians, whom the fore- 
Night of Leonidas had ſent to defend this important 
but unknown paſs} which chance or treachery might 
diſcover to "the Perſtans. The "thick ſhade of 
"the trees long / concealed the enemy from the 
Greeks; at length the ruſtling of the leaves, and 
the tumult oecaſioned by che motion of twenty 
chouſand men, diſcovered the imminence of dan- 
ger; the Phocians with great intrepidity flew to their 
arms, and prepared, if they ſhould not conquer, 
at leaſt to die gallantly: - The compact firmneſs of 
their ranles, Which might have reſiſted the re- 
gular onſet of the enemy, expoſed them to ſuffer 
much from the immenſe ſhower of darts which the 
Perſians poured upon them. To avoid this dan- 
ger, they too raſhly abandoned the paſs which they 
had been ſent to guard, and retired to the higheſt 


part of the mountain, not doubting that the enemy, 


e | whoſe ſtrength ſo-much excegded their own, would 


follow them thither. But in this they were diſap- 


Alarm in 


the Gre 


tian camp. 


pointed; for the Perſians prudently omitting the 
purſuit of this inconſiderable party, whom to de- 


feat they conſidered as a matter of little moment, 


ume diately ſeized the paſſage, and marched down 
the mountain with the utmoſt expedition, in order 
to accompliſh the deſign ſuggeſted by Epialtes. * 
Meanwhile, obſcure intimations from the g. 

had darkly announced ſome dreadful calamity im- 
pending on the Greeks at Thermopylz. The 
appearance of the TT which were carefully 
inſpected 
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inſpected by the augur Magiſtias, threatened the CHAP. 


Spartans with death; but when, or by what means, — 


it did not clearly appear, until a Grecian deſerter, 
a native of the city Cyme in Ionia, named Tyra- 
ſtiades, arrived with information of the intended 
march of the Perſians acroſs che mountain. Ani- 


mated by the love of his country, this generous 
fugitive had no ſooner diſcovered the treacherous 


deſign of Epialtes, than he determined, at the riſk 
of his life, and {till more at the riſk of being ſub- 


jected to the moſt excruciating tortures, to com- 
municate his diſcovery to the Spartan king“. 


Zeal for the ſafety of Greece gave ſwiftneſs to his 


ſteps, and he appeared in the Grecian camp a few 


hours after the Perſians, conducted by Epialtes, 
had left the plains of Trachis. Leonidas imme- 

diately called a council of war,. to deliberate upon 
the meaſures neceſſary to be taken in conſequence 


of this- information, equally important and alarm- 
ing. All the confede rates of Peloponneſus, except 
the Spartans, declared their opinion, that it was 


ne ceſſary to abandon a poſt, which, after the double 


attack announced to them ſhould take place, it 
would be impoſſible with any hopes of ſucceſs. to 


Maintain. As their exertions could not be of any ' | 
avail to the public cauſe, it was prudent to conſult 
their private ſafety ; and while time was yet allow- 


ed them, to retire to the iſthmus of Corinth, where 
joining the reſt of the auxiliaries, they might be 
ready to defend the Grecian peninſula againſt the 


51 Herodot. I. vii, e. ccxix, & ſeq. fl 
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fury of the Barbarians. It belonged to Leonidas 
to explain the ſentiments of the Spartans. The 
other inhabitants of Peloponneſus, he obſerved, 
might follow the diftates of expediency, and return 


to the iſthmus, in order to defend their reſpective 


territories ; but'glory was the only voice which the 
Spartans had learned to obey. Placed 1n the firſt 


rank by the general conſent of their country, they 
would rather die than abandon that poſt of honour; 
- and they were determined, therefore, at the price 
of their lives, to purchaſe immortal renown, to 
confirm the pre-eminence of Sparta, and to give 


an example of patriotiſm, worthy of being admired, 
if it ſhould not be imitated, by poſterity. - 
The dread of unavoidable and immediate death 


_ deterred the other Allies from concurring with this 
magnanimous re ſolution. The Theſpians alone, 
amounting to ſeven hundred men, declared they 


would never forſake Leonidas. They were conduct- 


ed by the aged wiſdom of Demophilus, and the 


youthful valour of Dithyrambus. Their republic was 


united in the ſtricteſt alliance with Sparta, by which 
they had often been defended againſt the uſurpation 


and tyranny of the Thebans. Theſe circumſtances 


he de- 
tains the 
rfidious 


hebans. 


Was not unacquainted with the intended treachery 


added force to their natural generoſity of ſentiment, 
and determined them, on this occaſion, to adhere 


with ſtedfaſt intrepidity to the meaſures of their 


Spartan allies. As the Theſpians remained at 


Thermopylæ, from inclination, and from principles 
of diſtinguiſhed bravery, the Thebans were de- 


tained by the particular deſire of Leonidas, who 


of 
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his expedition, he regarded rather as hoſtages than 
auxiliaries ; nor was he unwilling to employ their 
doubtful fidelity in a deſperate: ſervice. He thought 
that they might be. compelled by force, or ſtimu- 
lated by a ſenſe of ſhame, to encounter the ſame 


_ dangers to which the Spartans and Theſpians vo- 
luntarily ſubmitted; and without diſcovering: his 


ſuſpicion! of their treachery, he had a ſufficient 


pretence for retaining them, while he diſmiſſed his 


allies of Peloponne ſus, becauſe the Theban terri- 
tories, lying on the north ſide of the iſthmus of 
Corinth, would neceſſarily be expoſed to hoſtility 
and de vaſtation, whenever the Barbarians ſhould 
paſs the ſtraits of Thermopylæ. Beſides the Theſ- 


pians and Thebans, the troops who remained 
with Leonidas conſiſted of three hundred Spartans, 
all choſen men, and fathers of ſons. This valiant 


band, with unanimous conſent, ſolicited their ge- 
neral to dedicate to the glory of Greece, and their 
own, the important interval yet allowed them, be- 
fore they were ſurrounded by the Perſians. The 
ardour of Leonidas happily conſpired with the 
ready zeal of the ſoldiers, / He tener com- 


$9, From the narrative of Herodotus, it would ſeem that the Theſ- 
or alone voluntarily remained with Leonidas and the Spartans... 

et the inſcription which he cites makes the whole number who 
fought at Thermopylæ amount to four thouſand. 
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manded them to prepare the laſt meal of their 


hves, and to fup like men who ſhould to-morrow 


dine in Elyſium. His own example confirmed the 


Propriety of the command, for he took an abun- 


battalion towards the Perſian c 


emergency required. Many fell by the Grecian 


dant repaſt, in order to furniſſ ſtrength and 2 e 


for a long continuance of toil and danger- 


Ir was now the dead of night, when the Spar- 
tans, headed by Leonidas, marched” in a" cloſt 
amp, with reſent⸗ 
ment heightened by deſpair v. Their fury was 
ei and rendered ſtill more deſtructive through 
the defect of Barbarian diſcipline; for the Perfians 
having neither advanced guards, nor a watch- word, 
nor confidence in each other, were incapable of 
adopting ſuch meaſures for defence, as the ſudden 


ſpear, but much greater multitudes by the/miſtaken 


rage of their own troops, by whom, in the midſt 
of this blind confuſion, they could not be diſtin- 


guiſhed from enemies. The Greeks, wearied with 
ſlaughter, penetrated to the royal pavilio s; but 
there the firſt alarm of noiſe had been readily per- 
ceived, amidſt the profound ſilence and tranquil- 
lity which uſually reigned in the tent of NLertes; 
the great king had immediately eſcaped, with his 


. $8" Diodor, 1. xi. p. 247. The nofturnat aſſault, omitted by He- 
rodotus, is mentioned not only by Diodorus,. but by Plutarch, Juſ- 
tin, and moſt other writers. The general panegyric' of Plato (in 
Menex.), of Lyſias (Orat. Funeb.), and of  Tſocrates (Panegyr.), 
required not their deſcending into ſuch particulars. Yet, notwith- 
ſtanding theſe circumſtances, I ſould have omitted this incident, if 
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. — attendants, to the furtker extremity: of, CHAP. 
the encampment. ' Even there,” all was 'tumule;/ 3 
and horror, and deſpair; the obſcurity of night 
increaſing the terror of the Perſians, who no longer 
doubted that the detachment conducted by Epi- 
altes had been betrayed by that perfidious Greek ;- 
and that the enemy, reinforced by new numbers, : 
now co- operated with the traitor; and feized che 
opportunity of aſſailing their camp, aſter it dad 
1 deprived of the divifiowof nden its: piu 

1 ornament- and defence; % etc : 

The approach of day diſcovered to the Perfians: Battle of , 
a dreadful ſcene of carnage j but it allo diſcovered; . - 
to them that cheir fears had mattiplied the number 
of the enemy, "who.now: retreated in cloſe order to 
the ſtraits of Thermopyle. | Xerxes, ſtimulated by 
the fury of revenge, gave orders to purſue them; 
and his terrified troops were rather driven than led 
to the attack, by the officers who marched behind 
the ſeveral diviſions, and compelled them to ad- 
vance by menaces, ſtripes, and blows. The Gre 
cians, animated by their late fucceſs, and per- 
ſuaded that they could not poſſibly eſcape death an 
the arrival of thoſe who approached by way of the 
mountain, bravely halted in che wideſt part of the 
paſs, to receive the charge of the enemy. The 
ſhock was dreadſul, and the battle was maintained 
on the fide of the Greeks with perſevermg” intrr. 
pidity and deſperate valour. After their ſpears” 
were blunted or broken, they attacked fword: in 
hand, and their ſhort, but maſſy and well-tempered 
Weapons, made an incredible hayoc. Their pro- 
greſs 
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* WAP. greſs was marked by a line of blood; when a Bar- 
bdoian dart pierced: the heart of Leonidas. The 
conteſt was no longer for victory and glory, but. 
or the ſacred remains of their king. Four times 
they diſpelled the thickeſt globes of Perſians; but 
as their une xampled valour was carrying off the 
ineſtimable prize, the hoſtile battalions. were ſeen 
deſcending the hill, under the conduct of Epialtes. 
It was now time to prepare for the laſt effort of 
generous deſpair. With cloſe order and reſolute 
minds, the Greeks, all collected in themſelves, 
Aj retirẽd to tie narroweſt/part of the ſtrait, and took 
| Poſt behind the Phocian wall, on a riſing ground, 
where a lion of ſtone was afterwards erected in ho- 
nour of Leonidas. As they performed this move- 
ment, fortune, willing to afford every occaſion to 
diſplay their illuſtrious merit, obliged them to con- 
tend at once againſt open force and ſecret treachery. 
| The Thebans, whom fear had hitherto reſtrained 
| from defection, ſeized the preſent opportunity to 
= revolt; and approaching the Perſians with out- 
ſtretched arms, declared that they had always been 


their friends; that their republic had ſent earth and 


water, as an acknowledgment of their ſubmiſſion 
to Xerxes; and that it was with the utmoſt reluc- 


tance they had been compelled by neceſſity to reſiſt 
the progreſs of his arms. As they approached to 
ſurrender themſelves, many periſhed by the darts 
of the Barbarians; the remainder ſaved a periſh- 
ing life, by ſubmitting to eternal infamy. Mean- 
while the Lacedzmonians and Theſpians were aſ- 
uy on all ſides, The neareſt of the enemy - 
beat 
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Their temerity was puniſhed by inſtant death, In . -79 


this laſt. ſtruggle every Grecian ſhewed the moſt 
heroic courage ; yet if we believe the unanimous 
report of ſome Theſſalians, and others who ſurvived 


the engagement, the Spartan: Dioneces deſerved 


the prize of valour. When it was obſerved to him, 


that the Perſian arrows were ſo numerous, that 


they intercepted the light of the ſun, he ſaid it was 
a favourable circumſtance, becauſe the Greeks 


now fought in the ſhade. The brothers Alpheus 
and Maron are likewiſe particularized for their 
generous contempt of death, and for their diſtin- 
guiſhed valour and activity in the ſervice of their 
country. What theſe, and other virtues, could 


accompliſh, the Greeks, both as individuals, and 


in a body, had already performed ; but it became 
impoſſible for them longer to reſiſt the impetuoſity 
and weight of the darts, and arrows, and other 
miſſile weapons, which were continually poured 
upon them ; and they were finally not deſtroyed or 
conquered, but buried under a trophy of Perſian 
arms. Two monuments were - afterwards: erected 
near the ſpot where they fell; the inſcription of 
the firſt announced the valour of a handful of 


Greeks **, who had reſiſted three millions of Bar- 


$4 Iſocrates, p. 164. makes the Spartans who fought at Thermo- 
pyle amount to one thouſand. Diodorus, 1. xi. p. 410. agtees 


with Herodotus, whoſe narrative is followed in the text, According 
to the moſt probable accounts, the Theſpians were twice as numes 


rous as the Spartans ; although the latter have carried away all the 
glory of this ſingular exploit, 


Vou. I. a barians: 


beat own the wall, and entered by the bake 0 1 A p. | 
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CHAT. 1 barians : the rags was peculiar to the Spartans, 


and contained theſe memorable words: © Go, 


ſtranger, and declare to the Lacedzmonians, that 
we died here in obedience to their divine laws “.“ 
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CHAP. X. 


Sea Fight off Artemiſium.—Xerxes ravages Phocis, 
— Enters Attica. — Magnanimity of the Athe- 
nians. — Sea Fight off Salamis. — Xerxes leaves 
Greece. — bis miſerable Retreat. — Campaign of 
Mardonius. — Battles of Platea and Meal. — 
ue of the Perſian Invaſion, 


URING the military operations at Ther- 
mopylæ, the Grecian fleet was ſtationed in 
the harbour of Artemiſium, the northern pro- 
montory of Eubœa. That of the Perſians, too 
numerous for any harbour to contain, had anchored 
in the road that extends between the city of Ca- 
ſtanæa and the promontory of Sepias, on the coaſt 
of Theſſaly. Here this formidable armada ſuffered 
the calamities foretold by the wiſdom of Arta- 
banus. In a converſation with Xerxes, that pru- 
dent old man had warned him againſt two enemies, 
the ſea and the land, from whom his own raſh in- 
experience ſeemed not to apprehend any danger. 
Yet both theſe enemies occaſioned dreadful miſ- 
fortunes to the Perſians, whoſe numbers firſt ex- 
poſed them to be deſtroyed at fea by a tempeſt, 
and afterwards to periſh on land by a famine. The 
firſt line of their fleet was ſheltered by the coaſt of 
Theſſaly; but the other lines, to the number of 
ſeven, rode at anchor, at ſmall intervals, with the 
| Gg 2 pros 
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0 Ng P. prows of the veſſels turned to the . When they 
—＋＋ adopted this arrangement, the waters were ſmooth, 


the ſky clear, the weather calm and ſerene ; but on 
the morning of the ſecond day after their arrival on 
the coaſt, the ſky began to lour, and the appear- 
ance of the heavens grew threatening and terrible. 
A dreadful ſtorm of rain and thunder ſucceeded; 
and, what was more alarming, the billows began 
to riſe to an amazing height, occaſioned by-a vio- 
lent Helleſpontin, or-north-eaſt wind, which, when 
it once begins to blow in thoſe ſeas with any conſi- 
derable force, ſeldom ceaſes for ſeveral days. The 
_ neareſt veſſels were ſaved by hauling under the 
ſhore: of the more remote many were driven from 
their anchors; ſome foundered at ſea, others ſplit 
on the promontory of Sepias, and ſeveral bulged on 
the ſhallows of Melibæa. Three days the tempeſt 
raged with unabating fury. Four hundred gallies 
were deſtroyed by its, violence, beſide ſuch a num- 
ber of ſtoreſhips and tranſports, that the Perſian 
_ commanders, ſuſpecting this diſaſter might occa- 
ſion the revolt of the Theſſalians, fortified them- 
ſelves with a rampart. of conſiderable height, en- 
tirely compoſed « of the ſhattered ME of the 
W 
This bulwark was Gon. to protect them 
againſt the 1 irruptions of the Greeks; but it could 
nat defend them againſt the more dangerous fury of 
the waves. In a ſhort time, cherefore, they quit- 
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ted their inſecute ſtation at Sepias, and with eight hee 


hundred ſhips of war, befides innumerable veſſels 
of burden, ' failed into the Pegaſean bay, and an- 
chored in the road of Aphete, which, at the diſ- 


rance of a few. miles, NE I W 


harbour of Artemiſium. 


The Grecians had poſted rnb on the heights 
of Eubcea to obſerve the conſequences of the ſtorm, 


and to watch the motions of the enemy. When 


informed of the dreadful diſaſter which had befallen 
them, they poured out a joyous libation, and ſa- 


crificed, with pious gratitude, to Neptune the 


Deliverer ;” but the near approach of ſuch a ſu- 


perior force ſoon damped their tranſports of reli- 


gious feſtivity. Neptune had favoured them in the 
ſtorm, yet he might aſſiſt their enemies in the 
engagement. In the council of war, called to de- 
liberate on this important ſubject, it was the gene- 
ral opinion of the commanders, that they ought 


* 


The com- 
manders 
of the Gre - 
cian fleet 
think of 
retiring 
ſouth- 
ward; 


immediately to retire ſouthward. The Eubœans, 


whoſe coaſts muſt have thus been abandoned to the 
fury of invaders, were peculiarly intereſted in op- 


poſing this puſillanimous reſolution. The paſſage 


into the continent of Greece, they obſerved, was 
ſtill guarded by the magnanimity of Leonidas, and 
the bravery of the Spartans. Following this gene- 
rous example, the Grecian fleet, however inferior 
in ſtrength, ought to reſiſt the Perſians, and to 
protect the eſtates and families of a rich and popu- 
lous iſland*®, This remonſtrance had not any 
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Spartan, who, on account of the ancient pre- 
eminence of his republic, was entruſted with the 
command of the fleet; an honour rather due to 
the perſonal merit of Themiſtocles, and the naval 
ſuperiority of Athens. 

To the Athenian commander che Eubceans ſe- 


cretly applied, and, by a preſent of thirty talents, 


engaged him to uſe his influence to retain the 
Grecian armament for the defence of their coaſts. 


Themiſtocles was well pleaſed at being bribed into 
a meaſure which his good ſenſe and diſcernment 


approved. By a proper diſtribution of only eight 


talents, he brought over the other captains to his 


opinion, and thus effectually promoted the intereſt, 
and ſecured the good-will, of the Eubceans, while 
he retained for himſelf an immenſe ſum of money, 
which might be uſefully employed, on many fu- 
ture occaſions, in fixing, by largeſſes and expen- 
five exhibitions, the mer our of his fel 
low- citizens. 
Meanwhile the Perſians, Loving recovered from 
the terrors of the ſtorm, prepared for the engage- 
ment. As they entertained: not the ſmalleſt doubt 


of victory, they determined not to begin the at- 


tack, until they had ſent two hundred of their beſt 


failing veſſels around the iſle of Eubcea, to inter- 
cept the expected flight of the enemy through the 


narrow Euripus. In order to conceal this deſign, - 


they ordered the detached ſhips to ſtand out to 


ſea until they loſt ſight of the eaſtern coaſt of Eu- 
beea, failing behind the little iſland of Sciathus, 
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and afterwards ſhaping their courſe by the pro- 
montories of Caphaneus and Gereſtus. The ſtra- 
tagem, concerted with more than uſual prudence, 
was, however, diſcovered to the Greeks by Scyl- 
lias, a native of Sczone, now ſerving in the Perſian 
fleet, but who had long languiſhed for an oppor- 


tunity of deſerting to his countrymen. While the 
attention of the Barbarians was employed in the 
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preparations neceſſary for their new arrangement, 


Scyllias availed himſelf of his dexterity in diving, 


to ſwim, unperceived, to a boat which had been 


prepared at a ſufficient diſtance, in which he for- 


tunately eſcaped to Artemiſium. He immediately 
gained admittance to the Grecian council, where 


the boldneſs of his enterpriſe gave perſuaſion to his 


words. In conſequence of his ſeaſonable and im- 


portant information, the Greeks determined to 
continue till midnight in the harbour, and then 
weighing anchor, to fail in queſt of the fleet which 
had been ſent out to prevent their eſcape. But 
this ſtratagem, by which they would have met the 
art of the enemy with. ſimilar addreſs, was not 
carried into execution, The advice-boats, which 
had been immediately diſpatched to obſerve the 
progreſs of the Perſians, returned before evening, 
without having ſeen any Fe approaching in that 
direction. 

This intelligence was welcome to the Greeks, 
who were unwilling, without evident neceſſity, to 
abandon their preſent ſituation. The enemy, who 
had lately ſuffered ſo ſeverely in the ſtorm, were 
now further weakened by a conſiderable diminu- 
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| CH AP. tion of their fleet. The ſtrength of the adverſe 
— parties being thus reduced nearer to an equality, 


more dreadful diſaſter, They were overtaken by 


the weaker ſeized the opportunity to diſplay their 
courage in fight, and their ſuperior ſkill in naval 
action. About ſun-ſet they approached. in a line, 
and offered battle to the Perſians. The latter did 
not decline the engagement, as their ſhips. were 
ſtill ſufficiently numerous to ſurround thoſe of their 
opponents. At the firſt ſignal the Greeks formed 
into a circle, at the ſecond they began the fight. 
Though crowded into a narrow compaſs, and hav- 
ing the enemy on every fide, they ſoon took thirty 
of their ſhips, and ſunk many more. Night came 
on, accompanied with an impetuous ſtorm of rain 
and thunder; the Greeks retired into the harbour 
of Artemiſium ; the enemy were driven to the coaſt 
of Theſſaly. As the wind blew from 'the ſouth, 
the dead bodies and wrecks daſhed with violence 


againft the ſides of their ſhips, and diſturbed the 


motion of their oars. The Barbarians were ſeized 
with conſternation and deſpair for ſcarcely had 
they time to breathe, after the former ſtorm and 
ſhipwreck near Mount Pelion, when they were 
compelled to a dangerous ſea-fight ; after darkneſs 
put an end to the battle, they were again in- 
volved in the gloom and horrors of a nocturnal 
tempeſt. - By good fortune, rather than by deſign, 
the greateſt part of the fleet eſcaped immediate de- 
ſtruction, and gained the Pegaſean Bay. Their 
calamities were great and unexpected; but the 
ſhips ordered to fail round Eubœa met with a ſtill 


the 
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: the ſtorm, after they had adventured further from 
the ſhore; than was uſual with the wary mariners of 
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antiquity. Clouds ſoon intercepted the ſtars, by 


which alone they directed their courſe. They were 
driven they knew not whither by the force of the 
winds, or impelled by the impetuoſity of currents. 
In addition to theſe misfortunes, they were terrified 
by the thunder, and overwhelmed by the deluge ; 
and after continuing during the greateſt: part of the 
night, the ſport of the elements, they all periſhed ? 
miſerably, amidſt the ſhoals and roch of an un- 
' known coaſt. 


The morning aroſe with different prolpecls and 


hopes to the Perſians and Greeks. To the for- 


mer it diſcovered the extent of their misfortunes; 
to the latter it brought a reinforcement of fifty- 
three Athenian ſhips. Encouraged by this favour- 
able circumſtance, they determined again to attack 
the enemy, at the ſame hour as on the preceding 
day, becauſe their knowledge of the coaſt, and their 
{kill in fighting their ſhips, rendered the duſk pe- 
culiarly propitious to their deſigns. At the ap- 
pointed time, they ſailed towards the road of Aphetẽ, 
and having cut off the Cilician ſquadron from the 
reſt, totally en it, and returned at "__ to 
Artemiſium. 

The Perſian commanders! being deeply affected 
with their repeated diſaſters, but ſtill more alarmed 
at the much dreaded reſentment of their king, 
they determined to make one vigorous effort, for 


The ſe. 


cond ſea» * 


fight at 
Anemi« 
um. 


reſtoring the glory of their arms. By art and ſtra- 


3 Herodot. 1, Vill. c. xiii, Diodor, I. xi. c. An. 
tagem, 


wo 
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1 4g tagem, and under favour of the night, the Greeks 
— had hitherto gained many important advantages. 


It now belonged to the Perſians to chuſe the 


The 
Greeks 


fait 10 the 


Saronic 


Gulph. 


ſailed forth in the form of a creſcent, which was 


time for action. On the third day at noon, they 


ſill ſufficiently extenſive to infold the Grecian line. 
'The Greeks, animated by former ſucceſs, were 
averſe to decline any offer of battle; yet it is pro- 
bable that their admirals, and particularly Themiſ- 


tocles, would much rather have delayed it to a 


more favourable opportunity. Rage, reſentment, 


and indignation, ſupplied the defect of the Barba- 


rians in ſkill and courage. The battle was longer, 
and more doubtful, than on any former occaſion; 
many Grecian veſſels were deſtroyed; five were 
taken by the Egyptians, who particularly ſignalized 
themſelves on the ſide of the Barbarians, as the 
Athenians did on that of the Greeks. The perſe- 
vering valour of tlie latter at length prevailed, 
the enemy retiring, and acknowledging their ſu- 
periority, by leaving them in poſſeſſion of the dead 
and the wreck. But the victory coſt them dear; 
ſince their veſſels, particularly thoſe of the Athe- 
nians, were reduced to a very ſhattered condition; 
and their great inferiority in the number and ſize 
of their ſhips, made them feel more ſenſibly every 
diminution of ſtrength, 

This circumſtance was ſufficient to make them 
think of retiring (while they might yet retire in 


ſafety) to the ſhores of the Corinthian Iſthmus. 


The inclination to this meaſure received additional 
force from RE; that the ö however 


unfor- 
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unfortunate by ſea, had ſtill an 0 army; ater” 0g 
whereas the principal hope of Greece centered i 
its fleet. While the commanders were occupied 
with theſe reflections, Abronycus, an Athenian, 
who had been entruſted with a galley of thirty 
oars, to cruiſe in the Malian bay, and to watch the 
event of the battle of Thermopylæ, arrived with 

an account of the glorious death of Leonidas. 
The engagements by ſea and land had been fought 
on the ſame day. In both the Greeks defended a 

narrow paſs, againſt a ſuperior power; and in 
both the Perſians had, with very different ſucceſs, 
attempted, by ſurrounding, to conquer them. The 
intelligence brought by Abronycus confirmed their 
reſolution of failing ſouthward ; for it ſeemed of 
very little importance to defend the ſhores, after _ 
the enemy had obtained poſſeſſion of the centre of 
the northern territories. Having paſſed the nar- 
row Euripus, they coaſted along the ſhore of At- 
tica, and anchored in the ſtrait of the Saronic 

| Gulph, which ſeparates the iſland of Salamis from 
the harbours of Athens“. 

Before they left Artemiſium, Themiſtocles, ever Themic. 
watchful to promote the intereſt of his country, g 2 
endeavoured to alienate * from the great king the formaking 
affections of his braveſt auxiliaries. Contrary to OO 
the advice of the prudent Artabanus, Xerxes had ies. 

8 conducted the Aſiatic Greeks to an unnatural ex- 

3 pedition againſt their mother- country. His wiſe 
kinſman in vain perſuaded him to ſend them back, 
becauſe it appeared equally diſhonourable and dan- 


r 4 Herodot. I. viii, c. xxi. Idbid. |. viii. c. xxii. 
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nr. gerous to depend on the ſervice of men, weh 


could only be employed in his favour at the ex- 


pence of every principle of duty, and of every ſen- 
timent of virtue. By hope and fear, by threats 


and promiſes, and chiefly: by honouring them with 
marks of diſtinguiſhed preference, Xerxes had 
hitherto preſerved their reluctant fidelity. In order 


at once to deſtroy a connection, which: of its own 


accord ſeemed ready to diſſolve, Themiſtocles en- 
graved on the rocks, near the watering- place of 
Artemiſium, the following words: * Men of Ionia, 
your conduct is moſt unjuſt in fighting againſt 
your anceſtors, and in attempting to enſlave Greece; 
reſolve, therefore, while it is yet in your power, to 
repair the injury. If you cannot immediately de- 
ſert from the Perſian fleet, yet it will be eaſy for 
you to accompliſh this deſign When we come to an 
engagement. You ought to remember, that your- 
{elves gave occaſion to the quarrel between us and 


the Barbarians; and farther, that the ſame duties 


which children owe to their Naehe, colonies owe to 
their mother- country.“ 


When neus arrived * thi Grecian fleet ad 


ee Artemiſium, Xerxes regarded this re- 
treat of the enemy as equal to a victory. He 
therefore iſſued orders, that his naval force, after 
ravaging the coaſts of Eubcea, ſhould proceed to 


take poſſeſſion of the harbours of Athens; while, 
6 This ſentiment is the dictate of nature, and occurs often in the 


Roman as. well as the Greek writers. Quz liberi parentibus ea 
coloni ae: patriæ debent,” T, Livius, 


* . : | * * 0 
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at che bead of his irreſiſtible army, he intended to CH. LA P. 
make a victorious proceſſion, rather than a march, — 
into the Attic territory. The road thither och 
Thermopye paſſed through the countries of Pho- 
cis and Bœotia, the latter of which had already 
acknowledged his authority. The Phocians ad- 
hered to the cauſe of Greece; and were ſtill far- 
ther confirmed in their allegiance, after the The: 
ſalians, their inveterate enemies, had embraced the 
party of Xerxes. Such were the violent animoſi- 
ties which divided theſe hoſtile ſtates, that, in the 
opinion of Herodotus, whichever fide the Thleſfa- 
lians had taken, the Phocians would ſtill have op- 
poſed them. He might perhaps have extended 
the obſervation to the other principal republics. . 
The enthuſiaſm-of Athens and Sparta in defending 
the cauſe of Greece, rendered the rival ſtates of 
| Thebes and Argos zealous in the ſervice of Perſia; 
and it is to be remembered, to the immortal glory 
of the friends of liberty and their country, that 
they had to ſtruggle with domeſtic ſedition, while 
they oppoſed and defeated a foreign invaſion. 
Having entered the territory of Phocis, the Per- 
ſian army ſeparated into two diviſions, with aview 
to obtain more plentiful ſupplies of the neceſſaries 
of life, and to deſtroy more completely the poſſeſ- 
ſions of their enemies. The moſt numerous divi- 
ſion followed the courſe of the river Cephiſſus, 
which flows from the Theſſalian mountains to the 
lake Copais in Bœotia. The fertile banks of the 
Cephiſſus were adorned * Charadra, Neon, Ela- 
tæa, and other populous Eities, all of which were 
7 burned 
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burned or demoliſhed by the furyof Xerxes, and the 


— reſentment of the Theſſalians. Hiſtorians particu- 


larly regret the deſtruction of the ſacred walls of 


Abe, a city held in peculiar reſpe& on account of 


Extraordi- 


nary ad- 
venture of 
a detach. 
ment that 


attacked 
Delphi. 


the temple of Apollo, famed for its unerring ora- 
cles, and enriched from the earlieſt times by the 
pious donations of ſuperſtition. The inhabitants 
had in general abandoned their towns, and taken 
refuge in the moſt inacceſſible retreats of mount 


Parnaſſus. But the natives of ' Abs, vainly con- 


fiding for ſafety in the ſanctity of the place, became 
a prey to an undiſtinguiſhing rage, which equally 
diſregarded things ſacred and profane. The men 
periſhed by the fword, the women by the brutal 
luſt of the Barbarians. : f 

After committing theſe dreadful ravages, the 
principal diviſion of the army marched into Bœo- 
tia, by the way of Orchomenus. The ſmaller part 
(if either portion of ſuch an immenſe hoſt may 
be diſtinguiſhed by that epithet) ſtretched to the 
right, along the weſtern ſkirts of mount Parnaſſus, 


and traced a line of devaſtation from the banks of 


the Cephiſſus to the temple of Delphi. Such was 
the fame of the immenſe riches collected in this 
ſacred edifice, that Xerxes is faid to have been as 
well acquainted with their amount as with that of 


his own treaſury ; and, to believe the adulation of 


his followers, he alone was worthy to poſſeſs that 
invaluable depoſitory. The Delphians having 
learned, by the unhappy fate of Abe, that their re- 


ligious employment could not afford protection, 


either to their ne to cheir perſons, con- 
| ſulted 


. 
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filted d the oracle, Whether they ſhould hide their C N LA r. 
tteaſures under ground, or tranſport them to ſome — 
neighbouring country?” The Pythia replied, « That 
the arms of Apollo were ſufficient for the defence of 
his ſhrine.” The Delphians, therefore, confined 
their attention to the means neceſſary for their 
perſonal ſafety. The women and children were 
tranſported by ſea to Achaia; the men climbed to 
the craggy tops of mount Cirphis, or deſcended to 
the deep caverns of Parnaſſus. Only fixty perſons, 
the immediate miniſters of Apollo, kept poſſeſſion 
of the ſacred city. But, could we credit the teſ- 
timony of ancient hiſtorians, it ſoon appeared that 
the gods had not abandoned Delphi : ſcarcely had 
the Perſians reached the temple of -Minerva the 
Provident, fituated at a little diſtance from the 
town, when the air thickened into an ' unuſual. 
darkneſs. A violent ſtorm aroſe ; the thunder and 
lightning were terrible. At length the tempeſt 
burſt on mount Parnaſſus, and ſeparated from its 
ſides two immenſe rocks, which rolling down with 
increaſed violence, overwhelmed the neareſt ranks 
of the Perſians. The ſhattered fragments of the 
mountain, which long remained in the grove of 
Minerva, were regarded by the credulity of the 
- Greeks as a ſtanding proof of the miracle. Bur 
without ſuppoſing any ſupernatural intervention, we 
may believe, that an extraordinary event, happen- | 
ing on an extraordinary occaſion, would produce 
great terror and conſternation in the Barbarian 
army, ſince many of the nations which compoſed it 
acknowledged the * of Apollo, and muſt 
there- 
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c na P. - therefore have been ſenſible of their Oe. im- 


— piety, in deſpoiling his temple. The awful folem- 
_ nity of the place conſpired with the horrors of 


the tempeſt, and the guilty, feelings of their own 
conſciences. Theſe united terrors were ſufficient to 
diſturb all the rational principles of their minds, and 
even to confound the cleareſt perceptions of their 
ſenſes. They imagined that they heard many ſounds, 
which they did not hear; and that they ſaw many 
phantoms, which they did not ſee. An univetſal 
panic ſeized them; at firſt they remained motion- 
leſs, in ſilent amazement; they afterwards fled with | 
diſordered ſteps and wild deſpair. The Delphians, 
who perceived their confuſion, and who believed 
that the gods, by the moſt manifeſt ſigns, de- 
fended their favourite abode, ruſhed impe- 
| tuouſly from their faſtneſſes; and deſtroyed great 
nutnbers of the terrified and unreſiſting enemy !. 
The remainder took the road of Bœotia, in order 
to join the main body under Xerxes, which haying 
already deſtroyed the hoſtile, cities of Theſpiæ and 
Platza, was marching with full expectation” to in- 
flict complete vengeance on the Athenians. | 
The united army arrived in the Attic territory 
three months after their paſſage over the Helleſpont. 
They laid waſte the country, burned-the cities, and 
levelled the temples with the ground. At length 
they took poſſeſſion of the capital ; but the inha- 
bitants, by a retreat m leſs prudent than magnani- 
mous, had withdraun e the Bury of 18 re- 
ſentment. 
7 * I. viii. c. xxxvit, & ſeq, & Diodor. l. Xi» p. 250, 
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"Je was impoſſible for the-Athenians at once to 
2 the Perſian army, which marched from 
Bceotia, and to defend the weſtern coaſts of Greece 
againſt the ravages of a numerous fleet. The in- 
habitants of Peloponneſus, deſpairing of being able 
to reſiſt the enemy in the open field, had begun 
to build a wall acroſs the iſthmus of Corinth, as 
their only ſecurity on the ſide of the land againſt 


Athenians, by the advice of Themiſtocles, em- 


braced a reſolution which eclipſed the glory of all 
their former exploits. They abandoned to the 


Perſian rage their villages, their territory, their 
walls, their city itſelf, wich the revered tombs of 
their anceſtors; their wives and children, and aged 


parents, were tranſported to the iſles of Salamis 


and Ægina, and to the generous city of Trazone, 
on the Argolic coaſt, which, notwithſtanding the 
deſection of Argos, the capital of that province, 
ſtedfaſtly adhered to the maxims of patriotiſm, 
and the duties of friendſhip. The embarkation 
was made with ſuch haſte, that the inhabitants were 
obliged to leave behind them their houſehold fur- 
niture, their ſtatues and pictures, and in 5 
the moſt valuable part of their property. 


they were willing to relinqniſh all for the yon of | 


their country, which they well knew conſiſted not 
in their houſes, lands, and effects“, but in that quis 
- 4 01 b. 1 Os Nudes, vd Zu 80: | 
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winds 
which the 
Athenians 


had evacu- 
ated, 


the Barbaric invaſion. In theſe circumſtances, the 
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conſtitution of government, whichthey had received 


— from their anceſtors, and which it was their duty 


to tranſmit unimpaired to poſterity. This conſti- 


mttion it was impoſſible for them to defend, unleſs 


they determined, at the riſk of their lives, and of 
every thing dear to them, to maintain the general 


independence of the Grecian confederacy ; the in- 


and em- 
barked in 
the fleet at 
Salamis. 


tereſt of which became doubly precious, by being 


- thus inſeparably connected with their own. . 


The Athenians capable of bearing arms or of 
handling an oar, embarked on board the fleet ſta- 
tioned at Salamis. The ſhips equipped and man- 


ned by them alone, exceeded in number thoſe of 


all their allies together, although 'the combined 


force was conſiderably augmented_by the naval 


ſtrength of Epirus and Acarnania, which, formerly 
doubtful and irreſolute, had been determined to 
the ſide of Greece by the fortunate iſſue of the en- 


gagements at Artemiſium. The whole Grecian 


armament, thus increaſed, amounted to three hun- 


dred and eighty veſſels. That of the Perſians, 


which now took poſſeſſion of the Athenian har- 


| bours, lying to the ſouth of the ſtrait occupied by 


the Greeks, had alſo received a powerful reinforce- 
ment. The Locrians, Bceotians, and in 
every people who had ſubmitted to their arms, rea- 


 dily ſupplying them with ſhips ; and ſeveral of the 


| Egean iſlands having at length prepared the quota 


which they had formerly. veen. commanded to fur- 
niſn. We are not exactly informed of the number 
or ſtrength of the additional ſquadron ; but it was 


_ ſuppoſed fully to . the loſs occaſioned 


by 


rn en 1 -_ 8 
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by florms and ſea-fights, and to reſtore the Perſian 


fleet to its original complement of twelve ——_ 
fail “. 


| Trufting to the immenſe ſuperiority of his ar- 


mament, Xerxes was ſtill deſirous to make trial of 


his fortune at ſea, notwithſtanding his former diſ- f 
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- Xerxes de- 
termines 
to fight 
again at 


aſters on that element. But before he came to a 


final reſolution, he ſummoned a council of war, in 
order to hear the opinion of his maritime ſubjects 
or allies. The tributary kings of Tyre and Sidon, 
the leaders of the Egyptians, Cyprians, and Cili- 
cians, ever ready to flatter the paſſions of their ſo- 


vereign, offered many frivolous reaſons in favour 


of the alternative to which they perceived him in- 
clined. But in the fleet of Xerxes there was a 
Grecian queen named Artemiſia, widow of the 
prince of Halicarnaſſus, and who had aſſumed the 
government of that city and territory for the bene- 
fit of her infant ſon. Compelled by the order of 
Xerxes, or perhaps irritated againſt the Athenians 
for ſome reaſons which hiſtory does not record, ſhe 
not only fitted out five ſhips to attend the Perſian 
expedition, but took upon herſelf the command of 
her little ſquadron, and on every occaſion conducted 
it with equal {kill and bravery. Such vigour of 


mind, united with ſo delicate a form, deſerved to 


excite admiration in every part of the world ; but 
the manly ſpirit of Artemiſia becomes ſtill more 
admirable, when we conſider the ſevere reſtraints 


which have been in all ages impoſed on the female 


„ Herodat, Diodor. ubi ſupra z, & Pla. in Themiſtocle, 
H h 2 ſex, 


Is 

folly Al. 
ſuaded 
from that 
meaſure by 
Artemiſia, 
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c AP, ſex, by the manners and climate of Aſia. Her 
— ſuperior genius recommended her to the peculiar 


favour of Xerxes, who was obliged to eſteem in a 


woman the virtues which he himſelf wanted ſpirit 
to practiſe. Truſting to his advantageous opinion 
of her courage and fidelity, Artemiſia diſſented 
from the general voice of the allies, and even op- 
poſed the inclination of the prince. Her former 
exploits on the coaſt of Eubcea afforded ſufficient 
proof that her preſent advice was not the child of 
timidity. She had been ever forward to expoſe her 


| perſon and her fame in the ſervice of the great 


king; but it was impoſlible to diſſemble the mani- 
feſt ſuperiority of the Greeks in naval affairs. Yet, 


| were the two armaments as muck on a foot of 
_ equality in point of bravery and experience, as 


they were unequal in numbers, what motive could 
induce Xerxes to venture another engagement at 
ſea? Was he not already in poſſeſſion of Athens, 
the great object of the war? The Spartans, who 
had oppoſed his progreſs at Thermopyle, had 
reaped the juſt fruits of their temerity: thoſe aſ- 
ſembled at the iſthmus of Corinth might eaſily be 
involved in a ſimilar fate. The Peloponneſus 
might then be laid waſte by fire and ſword, which 
would complete the deſtruction of Greece. In- 
ſtead. of proceeding immediately to that peninſula, 
ſhould Xerxes chooſe to continue only a few weeks 


in the Attic territory, four hundred Grecian ſhips 
could not long be ſupplied with proviſions from 


the barren rocks of Salamis. . Neceſſity muſt com- 
pel them to ſurrender, or drive them to their 
| reſpective 
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reſpective eities, where they would become an eafy C 5 Ar. 


prey to the Perſian arms. Theſe judicious obſer- 0 — 


vations were heard without approbation; the worſt 
opinion prevailed, being the beſt Me to flatter 


the vanity of Xerxes. 


When the Grecian indians obſerved 1120 
the enemy prepared to venture another engage · 
ment at ſea, they likewiſe aſſembled to deliberate 


whether they ſhould continue in the ſtrait between 
Salamis and Attica, or proceed further up the 
gulph, towards the Corinthian iſthmus. The lat- 
ter propoſal was generally approved by the confe- 


derates of Peloponneſus, who anxiouſly deſired, in 
the preſent emergency, to approach as near as poſ- 
ſible to their reſpective cities. eee. to 
their ſhips, and hoiſted fail, in order to depart; and 
it ſeemed likely that their example would be ſoon 
followed by the whole fleet. On board the ſhip of 
Themiſtocles was Mneſiphilus, formerly mentioned 
as the inſtructor of his youth, and who now accom- 
panied him as his counſellor and friend. The expe- 
rienced wiſdom of Mneſiphilus readily diſcerned, that 
ſhould the Greeks ſail from Salamis, it would be 
impoſſible to prevent the general diſperſion of their 
armament. He therefore exhorted Themiſtocles, 
to endeavour, by all means poſlible, to prevent 
this fatal meaſure ; and particularly to perſuade the 
Spartan admiral, neee to ny" _ pa 


intention. 


Themiſtocles veadity embraced the (be of 
his friend. Having waited on Euribiades, he ob- 
—_ his conſent to ſummon a ſecond aſſembly ies 
H * * 


Delibera. 
tions of the 
Greeks, 


Guided 
the — 
ties of 


Themiſto · 
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Cc 1 dl of che confederates. After they were fully con- 
— vened, the Athenian began to call their attention 


to the ſtate of their affairs; but his diſcourſe was 


inſolently interrupted by Adimantus, the com- 
mander of the Corinthians, who had conſtantly 


diſcovered à particular ſolicitude for returning to 
the iſthmus. Themiſtocles, no leſs prudent. than 
brave, anſwered his reproaches with calmneſs, and 
then addreſſing himſelf to Euribiades, The fate 
of Greece, ſaid he, „depends on the deciſion of 
the preſent moment, and that deciſion on you; if 
you reſolve to ſail to the iſthmus, we muſt aban- 


don Salamis, Megara, and gina; we ſhall be 


compelled to fight in an open ſea, where the ene- 
my may fully avail themſelves of their ſuperior | 
numbers; and as the Perſian army will certainly 


attend the motions of their fleet, we ſhall-draw their 


combined ftrength towards the Grecian peninſula, 


| our laſt and only retreat. But if you determine to 


retain the ſhips 1 in their preſent ſtation, the Per- 
ſians will find it impoſſible, in a narrow channel, to 
attack us at once with their whole force: we ſhall 
preſerve Megara and Salamis, and we ſhall effec- 
tually defend Peloponneſus; for the Barbarians 
being, as I firmly truſt, defeated in a naval en- 
gagement, will not penetrate further than Attica, 
but return home with diſgrace. He had ſcarcely 
ended his words, when Adimantus broke forth in- 


to new invectives, affecting ſurpriſe that Euribia- 
des ſhould liſten to a man who, ſince the taking of 


$40: 19 Aghong: had not any city to defend: that the Athe- 


nians ought then to . a voice in the council, 
4 | | when 
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when they could fay they had a home. Themiſ- CHAP. | 
tocles replied, that the Athenians had indeed way 
undervalued their private eſtates and poſſeſſions, in 
compariſon of their political independence, and 
the general ſafety of Greece, and gloriouſſy aban- 
doned their city in defence of their country. But 
notwithſtanding this facrifice for the public good, 
they had ſtill an home far more valuable than Co- 

-, xinth, two hundred ſhips of war well armed and 
manned which no nation of Greece could refiſt. 
That ſhould the confederates perſiſt in their preſent 
dangerous reſolution, the Athemians would in theſe 
ſhips embark their wives and families ; deſert a 
country, which had firſt forſaken itfelf ; and repair 
to the coaſt of Italy, where it was foretold by an- 
cient oracles, that Athens ſhould, in ſome future 
time, form a great and flouriſhing ſettlement. 
That the Greeks would then remember and regret 
the advice of Themiſtocles, when, abandoned by 
the moſt conſiderable part of their allies, they be- 
came an eaſy prey to the Barbanan invader.” The 
firmneſs of this diſcourſe ſhook the reſolution of the 
confederates ; and it was determined by the majority 
to continue at Salamis. 

Between this important reſolve and the engage- 
ment, there intervened amoment of the moſt anxious 
folicitude. Phe minds of men, impreſſed with the 
awful idea of the events about to be tranſacted, 
were thrown off their ordinary bias; and as the 
operations of nature, and the agency of inviſible 
beings, are always fondly connected in the imagi- 
nation wich the momentous concerns of human 

Hh 4 life, 
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nr. bleg che Greeks felt, or; believed they felt, extra 
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3 ordinary conyulfions of the elements; they ſaw, or 


fancied they ſaw, hideous ſpectres in the air; and 


- heard, or imagined they heard, the moſt terrible 


ready to 
change 


their opi- 
nion ; 


prevented 
y a dar- 
ing mea- 


_ embraced often appears the worlt, merely becauſe - 


and threatening voices. But all theſe ſtrange and 


ſupernatural appearances, which would - otherwiſe 
have been doubtful or alarming, were proved, by 


a Clear and explicit oracle, to foretel the * 
tion of the Barbarians. 


Notwithſtanding this favourable i intimation of the 
divine will, which was carefully. improved by the 
wiſdom and eloquence of Themiſtocles, the Pe- 
loponneſians were, ready to return to their firſt de - 


termination. A veſſel arriving from the Iſthmus, 


brought advice that the fortifications there were 
almoſt completed ; if the fleet retired to the neigh- 
bouring ſhore, the failors might, even after a de- 
feat at ſea, take refuge behind their walls ; but if 
conquered near the coaſts of Salamis, they, would 
be forever ſeparated from their families and friends, 
and confined, without hope or reſource, within the 
narrow limits of a barren iſland. In important 
alternatives, when the arguments on each ſide are 
almoſt equally. perſuaſive, the party which we have 


we haye embraced it. Any new circumſtance or 
conſideration is always capable of changing the 
balance, and we haſtily approye what we rejected 
after much deliberation, Leſt this propenſity 
ſhould, as there was much reaſon. to tear, again 


10 „is * Orat, Herodet. ibid, 
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Abs eert his meaſures, Themiſtocles determined © 1 LN p. 
to prevent the Greeks from the poſſibility of gra | Cas 
tifying it. There commonly lived in his family E 
man named Sicinus, who at preſent accompanied tocles. 
him. He was originally a ſlave, and employed in 

the education of his children; but by the genero- 

ſity of his patron, had acquired the rank of citizen, 

with conſiderable riches. The firmneſs and fide- 

lity of this man rendered him a proper inſtrument 

for executing a ſtratagem, which concealed; under 

the maſk of treachery, the enthuſiaſm of public 

virtue. Having received his inſtructions from 
Themiſtocles, he privately failed to the Perfian 

fleet, and obtaining admiſſion into the preſence of 

| Xerxes, declared, That he had been ſent by the 

captain of the Athenians, who could na longer 

endure the inſolence of his countrymen, to acquaint 

the great king, that the Greeks, ſeized with con- 
ſternation at the near approach of danger, had de- 
termined to make their eſcape under cover of the 

night; that now was the time for the Perſians to 
atchie ve the moſt glorious of all their exploits, and, 

by intercepting the flight of their enemies, accom- 

pliſh their deſtruction at once. The deceit was 
believed; the whole day, and the greateſt part of 

the ſucceeding night, the Perſians employed in 

ſecuring the ſeveral paſſages between the- iſlands 
and the adjacent coaſt; and that nothing might 
be neglected that could contribute to their ſucceſs, 
| ey filled the little iſle, or rather rock, of 1 


11 1 J. viii. c. IX V. 
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aner. lying between Salamis and the continent; with this 


— flower of the Perſian infantry, in order to intercept 
tze miſerable remnant of the Greeks, who, after 


che expected defeat, would tray ach 
fuge. 
The firſt We ss of tbeſe Operation was 


brought to the Grecian fleet by Ariſtides the Athe- 
nian, who ſeems not to have availed himfelf of the 


general act of indemnity to return from baniſh- 


ment, but who readily embraced every opportu- 
nity to ſerve his country. Having with difficulty 
eſcaped in a fmall veſſel from the ifle of gina, 
the generous patriot immediately communicated 
an account of what he had ſeen there to his rival 
and enemy, Themiſtocles, who, meeting his ge- 
neroſity with equal frankneſs, made him the con- 
fidant of his ſecret. Their interview was as me- 
morable as the occaſion ; and, after a continued 
ke of oppolition and hatred; they now firſt agreed 
to ſuſpend their private animoſities, in order to 
promote the common intereſt of their country. 
As the Peloponneſian commanders were either wa- 
venng and irre ſolute, or had determined to ſet fail, 
Ariſtides was deſired to inform them of the arrange- 
ment which he had ſeen; the confideration of his 
country however rendered his evidence ſuſpected, 
and it was imagined that he meant to facrifice the 


general intereſt of the confederates to the ſafety of 
the Athenian families in Salamis. But the arrival 


of a veſſel belonging to the ifle of Tenos confirmed 


the yeracity of his report, and the Peloponneſians 
. reſolved 
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reſolved to fight, becauſe it was impoſſible -to 


fly 12 


Before the dawn of the day the Grecian 
were drawn up in order of battle; and the Per- 
fians, who had been ſurpriſed at not finding them 
attempt to eſcape during night, were ſtill more 
ſurpriſed when morning diſcovered their cloſe and 


regular arrangement. The - Greeks began 
the light their ſacred hymns and pœans, which 


preceded their triumphant ſongs of war, accom- 


panied by the animating ſound of. the trumper, 
The ſhores of Attica re-echoed to the rocks of 


Salamis and Pſyttalea, The Grecian acclama- 


tions filled the ſky. Neither their appearance nor 
their words betokened flight or fear, but rather de- 
termined intrepidity and invincible courage. Yet 
was their valour tempered with wiſdom. Themiſf. 
tocles delayed the attack until the ordinary breeze 


_ ſhould fpring up, which was no leſs favourable to the 


experience of the Grecian mariners, than dangerous 
to the lofty unwieldineſs of the Perſian ſhips**. The 


ſignal was then given for the Athenian line to bear 


down againſt that of the Phoenicians, which rode 
on the weſt, off the coaſt of Eleufis ; while the Pe- 
loponne ſians advanced againſt the enemy's left 


ber, and ſecure of victory, did not decline the 
fight. A Phoenician galley, of uncommon fize 


and ſtrength, was diſtinguiſhed in the front of their 


n Herodot, I. viii, e. Ixxix. & ſeq. 4d. ibid. 
| line 


with 


as. 
ener. 
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ſhips Sea-fight 


off the iſle 
of Salamis. 


wing ſtationed on the eaſt, near the harbour of the | 
Pirgzus. The Perſians, confiding in their num- 
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| CHAP. in detroit, In the 


. eagerneſs to engage, ſhe far outſtripped her com- 


pPinions ;; but her career was checked midway be- 


"© ; 1 teen the two fleets by an Athenian galley which 


had failed: forth to meet her; The firſt ſhock 
ſhattered her ſculptured prow, the ſecond buried 
her in the waves. The Athenians, encouraged by 
this auſpicious prelude, proceeded with their whole 


force, animating: each other to the combat by a 


martial ſong : « Advance, ye ſons of Athens, ſave 


your country, defend your wives and children, 
deliver the temples « of your gods, regain the ſacred 


tombs of your renowned forefathers ; this day, the 


common cauſe of: Greece demands your valour. * 
The battle was bloody and deſtructive, and diſ- 
puted on the ſide of the Perſians with more obſti- 

nate reſiſtance than on any former occaſion; for, 
from the Attic coaſt, ſeated on a lofty throne on 
the top of Mount Ægialos, Xerxes obſerved the 
ſcene of action, and attentively remarked; with a 


view to reward and puniſh, the various behaviour 


of his ſubjects. The preſence! of their prince ope- 


rated on their hopes, and ſtill more powerfully on 


their fears. But neither the hope of acquiring the 


favour, nor the fear of incurring the diſpleaſure of 
a deſpot, could furniſh principles of action worthy 
of being compared with the patriotiſm and love of, 


bberty which actuated the Greeks. To the dignity 
of their motives, as much as to the ſuperiority of 
their ſkill, the latter owed their unexampled ſuc- 
. ceſs in this memorable engagement. The foremoſt 


853 of the Pheœnicians were diſperſed or funk, 
| Amidſt 
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Athidit the terror and confuſion occaſioned by their e u Fi 


repulſe, they ran foul of thoſe which had been 


drawn up in two lines behind them. The Athe- 


nians kilfully encircled them around, compreſſed 
them into a narrower ſpace, and increaſed their 


| diſorder; they were at length entangled in each 


other, deprived of all power of action, and, to uſe 
the humble, but expreſſive figure of an eye- witneſs, 


& caught and deſtroyed like fiſh in a net.“ Such 


was the fate of the right wing; while the Ionians, 


who, on the left, oppoſed the fleets of Pelopon- 


neſus and Ægina, furniſhed them with an oppor- 
tunity to complete the victory. Many of the 
Aſiatic Greeks, mindful of the advice given by 
Themiſtocles, abandoned the (intereſt of 8 great 


king, and openly declared for their countrymen; 


others declined, the engagement; the remainder 


were ſunk or put to flight. Among thoſe which 
eſcaped was the ſhip of queen Artemiſia, who in 
the battle of Salamis diſplayed ſuperior courage 
and conduct: ſhe was cloſely purſued by an Athe- 
nian galley, commanded by Amenias, brother” of 
the poet Æſchylus. In this extremity, ſhe em- 
ployed a ſucceſsful, but very unwarrantable ſtra- 
tagem. The neareſt Perſian veſſel was commanded 


by Damaſithymus, a tributary prince of Calynda 


in Lycia, a man with whom Artemiſia was at va- 


* x . " 


The Per- 
ſians to- 
tally de. 
feated. 


. riance. With great dexterity ſhe darted the beak . 
of her galley againſt the Lycian veſſel. Damaſi- 


thymus was buried in che waves; and Amenias, 


14 Aki Packs, 


deceived 
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1 EASY, deceived by this meaſure, equally artful and auda- 


—_—— cious, believed the veſſel of Artemiſia one of thoſe 
which had deſerted the Perſian intereſt. The Phce- 


' nician and Tonian ſquadrons (for that of the Egyp- 
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tians had been exceedingly weakened by the action 
on the coaſt of Eubcea) formed the main ſtrength 
of the Perſian armament ; after theſe were defeated, 
the ſhips at a diſtance ventured not to advance, but 
haſtily changing fail, meaſured back their courſe 
to the Athenian and other neighbouring harbours, 
The victors diſdaining to purſue them, dragged 


the moſt valuable part of the wreck to the coaſts of 


Pfyttalea and Salamis. The narrow ſeas were co- 
vered with the floating carcaſes of the dead, among 
whom were few Greeks, as even thoſe who loſt 


their ſhips in the engagement, ſaved their lives by 


ſwimming, an art which they univerſally learned 
as a neceſſary branch of education, and with which 
the Barbarians were totally unacquainted **, 

' Xerxes had ſcarcely time to conſider and deplore 


the deſtruction and diſgrace of his fleet, when a 


new ſpectacle, not leſs mournful, offered itſelf to 


his fight. The flower of the Perſian infantry had 


taken poſt, as we have already obſerved, on the 
rocky iſle of Piyttalea, in order 'to receive the 
ſhattered remains of the Grecian armament, which, 
after its expected defeat, would naturally take re- 


fuge on that barren coaſt. But equally fallacious 
anna] was heir corjorture concerning the eyent 


1s Before this period, it was a law at Athens and other ſtates, 
Te; Taiz; Neue wewrer vw Te xa yeauuarta 3 that boys firſt 
learn reading and (wimming. Sam, Petit, de Leg, Att. p. 11. 
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of ah battle. The Grecks, diſembarking from CHAP. 
their ſhips, attacked, in the enthuſiaſm of victory, — | 


thoſe aſtoniſhed troops, who, unable to reſiſt, and 

finding it impoſſible to fly, were cut down to a 
man. As Xerxes beheld this dreadful' havoc, he 

| ſtarted in wild agitation from his filver throne, rent 

his royal robes, and, in the firſt moment of his 

returning tranquillity, . commanded. the main body 

of his forces, —— to 

return to their reſpective camps. 

From that moment he reſolved to return with all Xerxes de. 
poſſible expedition into Aſia. Yet did his fears jm 
and his policy conceal, for a few days, the deſign, Greece, 
not only from the Grecian but from the Perſian 
generals. Mardonius alone was too well acquainted 
with the genius of his maſter, to believe that 
his concern for the ſafety of his illuſtrious perſon 
would allow him to remain longer than neceſſary 
in a country which had been the ſcene of ſo many 
calamities. The artful courtier availed himſelf of 
| the important ſecret, to divert the ſtorm of royal 
reſentment which threatened the principal author 
of this inglorious undertaking. In his firſt inter- 
view with Xerxes, he exhorted him, * not to be 
too deeply affected by the defeat of his fleet: that 
he had come to fight againſt the Greeks, not with 
rafts of wood, but with ſoldiers and horſes : that 
the valour of the Perſians had oppoſed all refiſt-. 
ance, and their invincible ſovereign was now ma- 
ſter of Athens, the main obje& of his ambition : 

that having accompliſhed the principal end of the 
Fern it was time for the great king to 2 
| om 
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ee 
Mardonius 


rem al ns © 
there with 
200,000 
men. 
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; han the fatigues of war to the ano gerd 
ment, for with three hundred thouſand choſen 
men he would undertake to provecute his deſigns; 
and to complete his victory. Such is the lan- 
guage of adulation, too often held to princes. The 
other courtiers confirmed, by their approbation, 


the advice of Mardonius; and the Perſian mo- 


jects. 


narch, while he obeyed the dictates of his own 
puſillanimity, ſeemed to leave Greece in reluctant 
— with the anxious ſolicitude of his od 


The remains . the 8 fleet, frightened 
from the coaſt of Greece, returned to the har- 
bours of Aſia Minor, and afterwards aſſembled and 
rendezvouſed, during the enſuing winter, in the 
port of Cyme, The tranſports were ordered to 
the Helleſpont, on the banks of which Xerxes 
arrived with his troops in forty-five days, after 
intolerable hardſhips] and fatigue. _ Famine: and 
peſtilence filled up the meaſure of their calamities ; 
and, excepting the three hundred thouſand choſen 
men committed to Mardonius, a detachment of 
whom guarded the royal perſon to the coaſt, ſcarcely 
a remnant was left of. ſo. many. millions . The 
bridge oftentatiouſly erected on the Helleſpont 
would have preſented, had it remained. intire, a 
mortifying-monument of paſt greatneſs. But this 


magnificent fabric had been deſtroyed bya tempeſt: 
and ſuch is the .obſcurity with which Xerxes re- 


| n from ee en with the blaze 1 
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grandeur in which he arrived there, that it 18 ena, 


uncertain whether he croſſed the channel in a Phce-' — 
nician ſhip of war, or only in a 'fiſhing-boat #7. *+ 
Having teturned to Sardis, he © endeavoured to 
compenſate for the diſappointment of ambition by 

the gratification of ſenſuality, and buried —_ 

in pleaſures more infamous and degrading," and 

not leſs frightfully criminal, than all the "diſgrace 


which his pride had incurred, and all the calami- 


ties _—_ his ſubjects r either inflicted or . 
fered 4 

When "ou Greeks had leifibe to nö the Meaſures 
extent and completeneſs of their ſucceſs, they de- the Gretks 
termined,” in the firſt emotions of triumph and re- 1 
ſentmeeitt; to purſue the ſhattered remains of the 

That no Barbarian might eſtape, they 

pupok immediately to ſail northward, to deſtroy 
the Perſian bridge over the Helleſpont, and thus to 
intercept their return. This deſign was recom- 
mended, and chiefly ſupported by the Athenians, 
who having experienced the greateſt ſhare of the 
danger, felt moſt ſenſibly the joys of deliverance. 
But upon more mature deliberation, it occurred 
that the Perſians were ſtill ſufficiently numerous to 
afford Juſt grounds of terror. To their cowardice 
and inexperience, not to their want of ſtrength, 
the "Greeks owed all their advantages over them; 
but ſhould the impoſſibility of retreat” be' added to' 
— over” calammnies, wer might derdve courage 


_ Confer Herod. Juſtin, Corn, vera. 
18 Hergd, & Diodor. ibid. 
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Sk. from 4 and, by een hitherto unexerted, 
. repair the conſequences of cheir paſt errors and 


* 


Bold ſtra- 
tagem of 
emiſ- 


tocles. 


misfortuncs. Theſe conſiderations, firſt ſuggeſted, 
it is faid, by Euribiades the Spartan, were adopted 
by Themiſtocles, who convinced his countrymen 
chat the jealouſy. of the Grecian gods, unwilling 
that one man ſhould be lord of Europe and Aſia, 
rather than their own, proweſs, had given them the 
victory over Xerxes; a prince of ſuch folly and, 
madneſs, that he had treated wich equal. irre ve- 


rence things human and divine, deſtroyed the 


fſaored temples, overthrown the venerable. altars 
and images, and impiouſſy inſulted the gods of the 
Helleſpont with ſtripes and fetters. That is; was 
che duty of the, Athenians, after having gloriouſiy 
repelled. the common enemy, to provide for the 


\ ſybliſtence of their wiyes and families, to ſow their 


2 rebuild. thein houſes, and thus to repair, by 
maſt induſtrious activity, the ieee 
committed in cheir territories . 

Themiſtocles had no ſooner Perſuaded the Athe- 
nians. to embrace his opinion, than he ſecretly diſ- 
patched, his canfidant Sicinus to acquaint the great 
king wich the danger which he had fo neatiy 
elcaped, and to adviſe him to purſue his journey 
wich all poſſible expedition. Xerxes readily be- 
lieved a piece of information, which agreed with, 
the ſuggeſtions of his own timidity. The rapidity 
of his march conſpired with other cir | 
above mentioned in proving fatal to the ves 0 


19 Herodot. I. viii. c. en agg. 
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his foltewers; and the crafty Athe fan, who know 


to "deſerve the | gratitude of 2 king, gained che 
double advantage of diſpelling ſooner than could 


otherwiſe have happened, that deſtructive cloud of 


Barbarians whith hovered over his country, and of 
convineing their leader, that he was in part indebted 
for his ſaſety to that very man whoſe counſels, ra- 
ther than the arms of Greece, had nn his 
affliction and diſgrace. ne 


E red aa 


TITS 


ing the utiſtable affe ions of the 'multitude, wiſhed” Ganpnns 


act of the Perſian expedition, which has, with 


much propriety, been compared to a tragedy. 
The Greeks ſoon underſtood that, notwithſtanding 
the return of Xerxes, three hundred thouſand men, 
commanded by Mardonius, were eantoned for the 
winter in Thrace, Macedon, and Fheffaly, wirh 
a deſign to take the field early in the ſpring, and 
again to try the fortune of war. This intelligence 
deterred the Athenians from bringing home their 
wives and” children, as they originally intended, 
from Trezenc, Salamis, and gina, becauſe they 


appears, urn that a few citizens, more ſh 
guine in their hopes than the reſt, returned to their 
ancient habitations; while the greater part con- 
tinued on board the fleet; or went to reſide be 
their friends in che Peloponneſus. 

According to modern ideas, it would be and 
to expect, that, under the apprehenſion of another 
formidable WIR, the Greeks ſhould have em- 

n ployed 


had reaſon ters ant their country would _ 


Employ- 
ment of 
the Greeks 
during the 
winter, 


. 
* 
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CHAP. ployed the winter in raiſing contributions, levying! 
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a and / diſciplining troops, and concerting 


Proper: 
| meaſures for the public defence. But ſuch prepa- 


rations were in ſome degree unneceſſary, becauſe, 
in the Grecian republics almoſt every citizen was a 
ſoldier; and the different ſtates were at all times 
too weakly united, to agree in any uniform plan 


of operations. Beſides, the cuſtoms and prejudices 


forms and ceremonies, which interfered with em- 


ployments ſeemingly more uſeful, on ſuch an im- 


portant emergency, We find, accordingly, that 
inſtead of increaſing or improving their e 
eſtabliſhment, the Greeks ſpent the winter 

dividing the ſpoil; aſſigning to the different com- 
manders the prizes of conduct and valour; per- 
forming the laſt offices to the dead; celebrating 
their games and feſtivals ; and diſplaying, both in 
the multitude of their prayers, and in the magnifi- 

cence of their offerings, the warmeſt gratitude to. 
their protecting divinities. The dedications to the 
gods were intrinſically valuable. The rewards 
beſtowed on their generals were ſimple tokens of 
public eſteem. The firſt conſiſted in vaſes, ſtatues, 


and other, ornaments of gold and ſilver; the ſe- 


cond in a wreath of pine, laurel, or olive: a cir- 
cumſtance which made Tigranes the Perſian ex- 
claim, © Heavens !. againſt what men have we 
come to contend ? inſenſible to . 2 8 - 


only for glory!“ 


2% Herodot. I. viii. c. cxxi, & ſedd · 
s HY $41 > 
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lt ĩs not ſurpriſing, that the inſtitutions of Greece CHAP. 


Po have deceived an untutored Barbarian; when 


ME... 36 


we conſider that even the modern philoſopher and Of the A- 


thenians 


hiſtorian have been too often dazzled by their ſplen- and The- 


dour. Yet notwithſtanding what Tigranes believed, 9 


and what, from the fond admiration of antiquity, 
many modern writers have aſſerted, the indiſcri- 
minate praiſe of diſintereſtedneſs by no means be- 


longed to the Grecians. When the commanders 


of their ſeveral ſhips and ſquadrons aſſembled to 
regulate the diſtribution of naval and military re- 


wards, each captain, with a ſelfiſhneſs equally in- 
delicate and unjuſt, arrogated to himſelf the firſt 
prize of merit; though moſt of them acknow- _ 
ledged the deſert of Themiſtocles as ſecond to their 


own. This general aſſignment of the ſecond, 
while all alike aſſumed the firſt place, was equi- 
valent to a public declaration in favour of the 


Athenian : and the honours which were conferred 


on him, both in his own. country and in Sparta, 
ſufficiently confirmed the deciſion. + The uſual 
marks of the public eſteem were not indeed attend- 
ed with any immediate profit; but their conſe- 
quences were extremely beneficial. Supported by 
the favourable opinion of his countrymen, a com- 
mander by ſea or land frequently attained an au- 
thority, the exerciſe of which was equally adapted 
to flatter pride and to gratify avarice. The beha- 
viour of Themiſtocles, after he had acquired ſuffi- 


cient merit with the public to juſtify his rapacity, 


21. Herodot. I. viii. c, xxiii, © 
n Ii 3 affords 
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| * affords one memorable example of this kind; und 
he we ſhall meet with many more, in examining: the 
_ ſubſequent events of the Grecian hiſtory... Inftead 


3: 


Mardo- 
nius pre- 
pares to 
open the 


campaign. 
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of remaining at home, in order to concert a plan 
for repelling the danger which threatened his coun- 
try, the Athenian commander failed with à little 


ſquadron to the Cyclades, laid theſe unfortunate 


iſlands under an heavy contribution, and without 


the participation, or even knowledge of his col- 
leagues in command, enriched fiat and ti 
favourites 
e 8 

to take the field His army conſiſted of the Medes, 
Perſians, Scythians, and Indians; and though re- 
duced from the millions which followed Xerxes to 
about three hundred thouſand men, it was thereby 
rather delivered from an uſeleſs incumbrance, than 


deprived of any real ſtrength. Before marching 


from Theſſaly, his ſuperſtition engaged him to con- 
ſult the Grecian oracles, and moved probably by 
an erroncous explanation of their ambiguous re- 
ſponſes, he determined to try the effect of nego- 
ciation, before he had recourſe to arms. He might 
treat either with individuals, or with communities, 
By the former method, the Thebans aſſured him, 


that he might become maſter. of Greece, without 


hazarding a battle. © You have only,” ſaid they, 
« to ſend money to the leading men in the ſeve- 
ral republics. In this manner you will divide each 
ſtate into factions; engage them in a civil war; 


25 Herodot. 1, vin. c. Ixxv. — 


and, 
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ak, © echAuſt Aby Sik hoktliies, they will © 
e to your demands.” Mardonius, 1 in- 
Pers 


: 


of purſuing this judicious ſyſtem, which would 
erbibiß have been fucceſskül, ſent Alexander, 
king of Macedon, to treat With fuch 'Xrhenians 3 as 
had returned to their city. This Wuſtrious am- 
baſſador, who boaſted an Argzive extraction, Was 
the 3 prince of a e .cpuntry ; bot 
0 a country. deſtined, in in a future age, to Artain 


empire and renown, by ins arts of Philip and the 
5 


arms of his immortal ſon. The firſt 5585 
Was peculiarly well qualified | for. executing. the 
tice with which Mardonius had' entruſted f him, 

ecauſe his family "had long been connected With 

je Te} public of Athens, by! che ſacred ties ok hoſpi- 
dach But his commiſſion was as unwelcome as 
his viſit was. acceptable. The Athenians, chere 
fore, delay fed calling an aſſembiy to hear and ans, 
ſwer his "Hour, until the Spartans (who 5 were 
appriſed of the intention of Mardonius) ſhould ſend 
ambaffadors to aſſiſt at the deliberation. When all 
parties were conyened, Alexander declared, “That 
he was ſent” on the part of Mardonius, who had 
received a meſſage from the great king, intimating 


his will to forgive their paſt injuries, to reinſtate 


them in their poſſeſſions, to rebuild their houſes 
and tem mples, and to receive them into the number 
of his friends and confederates.” Mardonius then 
ſpoke: for himſelf: * What madneſs, O Athenians, 
can impel you to maintain war. againſt a monarch, 
whom you cannot expect ever to conquer, nor hope 
always to reſiſt? You are acquainted with the 

114 number 


vours to 
detach the 
Athenians 
from their 
allies. z 
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0 ner. number, and proweſs of the troops under my com-. 
— mand, which, formidable as they are, make but a 


mall part of the unbounded reſources, of Xerxes. 
| wo Every year he can invade - you with an. increaſing 


Lasch, ſuperiority of ſtrength; ſubmit, therefore, to a power 
© | which it is impoſſible to oppoſe 3 profit, ere it be 


too late, of the difpoſition of the great king, 1 
accept the offet of an alliance which folly alone, ne 

fortitude and firmneſs, can engage you b decline.” oF 
Alexander endeavoured to 140 weight to theſe 


conſiderations, by obſerving, © That his paſt con» 


duet had uniformly proved the ſincerity df his at- 
tachment to the Athenians; and that he uns firmly 
convinced of the expediency, and even neceſſity ot 
the meaſures now in agitation, 'otherwiſe. he ſhould 
not have undertaken to-propoſe them, He there- 
fore exhorted. them to reflect on the advantages 


9 


the "EK admitted into the alliance of Xerxes; to 


reflect alſo on the dreadful conſequences which would 


ittend their refuſal, ſince their country, placed as a 
prize between the contending parties, would there- 
by be expoſed to inevitable deſtruction .. 

As ſoon as Alexander had ended his diſcourſe, 
the Lacedzmonian ambaſſadors repreſented to the 
aſſembly, © That they had been ſent on the part 

of their republic, to. thwart the meaſures. of the 
- Barbarians, with whom, in order to reſent the quar- 
rel of her Athenian, allies, Sparta had engaged in 
a bloody and deſtructive war. Could the Athe- 
nlans then, for whoſe ſake alone the war which now 


Lun: nn Herodot. 1. viii, 6. enl. 
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extended over all Greece was originally undertaken, ener. 


abandon their friends and conſederates, whoſe ſer- » 


vices they had every reaſon to approve? Could they © 
aſſociate with Barbarians, whoſe. hoſtilities they 


had every reaſon to reſent? Sparta affectionately 
ſympathiſed with their ſufferings, in the loſs of their 
| houſes and their harveſts; yet the confederates in 
general had, endeavoured to prevent or repair the 
| unhappy conſequences of their loſs: they had main- 
tained their wives and families, ſupported and 
educated, their helpleſs children, cheriſhed and 
ſuſtained | the declining years of their parents. Their 
s e was not yet exhauſted; if the Athenians 
ould be. compelled again to abandon their coun- 

try, they would again find the ſame hoſpitable re- 
ception in Peloponneſus ; and their families, if it 
became neceſſary, would be maintained at the com- 
mon expence, during the continuance of the war, 
Let them not, therefore, be deceived by the ſpe- 
cious words of the tyrant Alexander, who, at the 
expence of truth, endeavoured to promote the in- 
tereſt ' of a tyrant like himſelf. The Athenians 
ought to remember, that neither juſtice, nor ho- 
nour, nor fidelity, can be expected from Tyrants 
and Barbarians **.” Having thus ſpoken, the La- 
cedzmonians, as well as Alexander, withdrew; and 
the Athenians, after a ſhort deliberation, anſwered 
both parties by the voice of Ariſtides, who, as ar- 
chon, or chief magiſtrate, preſided in the aſſembly; 
firft, to the Macedonian, they replied, © That as 
they were ſufficiently acquainted with the ſtrength 
Herodot. I. viii, e. cxliie 


of 


0 
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bo HA 7. of Xerxes, he might have ſpared chem the Iſtlt f 
— deſcribing its vaſt ſupetiority tö their Gn. Ye 185 


1 the laſt extremity. To conclude: Come 1 "A 


m Faker of liberty,” there was no power too g 

to oppoſe... . Return then, and tell Nadia , that 
the Athenians will never make peace yt Xe res, 
while the ſun performs his ang . tirſe 1 in : 
heavens; but that, truſting to the, Aiſtance of th 


Gods and Heroes, whoſe Temple and images the 
tyrant has impioully deſtroyed, we will reſiſt him 


cond time to Athens with ſuch mellages, th the it 
folence of which may make us forget that GT At 
our friend, and connected with us by the ſacte 
ties of reciprocal hoſpitality.” The er give! 


to che Lacedæmonian ambaſſidors was delivere 


in a ſtill higher ftrain of patriotiſm; e That ch 0 


Barbarians, or even the peaſants of Laconia, ſhoul; 


fu poſe us capable of coming. to, an accommoda- 
tion with the Perſians, does not furpriſe,1 us; but i it 
is indeed ſurpriſing that you, citizens of Sparta, 


| ſhould entertain the ſame gronndleſs fears; you, 


who have ſo often heard by report, and who, on ſo 
many occaſions, have yourſelves witneſſed, the diſ- 
intereſted magnanimity of. our. republic. Know 
then, that the richeſt poſſeſſions on earth, that al 
the treaſures of the great king, are not ſufficient to 
educe our, unalterable attachment to Greece, 
The laws of God and man equally 4 forbid our in- 
gratitude ; or if all ties of duty were diſſolved, our 
reſentment againſt the Perſians would reſtrairi us. 
We muſt avenge our plundered altars, our pro- 
ſtrate f images, our deſolated e We muſt 

avenge 
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wenge che cuuſe of our allies, and our on] for e WAS. 
all the Greeks have the ſame” religion, language, 
lineage, and marmers; and, while an Athenian fur- 
vives, will never, with his confent, make peace with 
the Barbarians-. We acknowledge with gratitude 
your proffered kindneſs to our families; but hence- ; 
forth we hope to provide far them, without giving 
the confederates any trouble on their account.” What 
ve requeſt of you is, that your army march with al! 
poſſible expedition towards Beeotia; that our united 
reſiſtance may ſtop the progreſs of the Barbarian, 

Who, as ſooni:as he is appriſed of dur determined 
hoſtility, will not fail to n o ng 
Ner- Attica a ſetond time “?“ 

This conjecture was juſtified by the event. 878 The Pelo- 
Perſians within a len wecks durched fnito/Beeoris, Pooch 
but the Athenians looked in vain for the expected 2 
arrival of their Spartan auxiharies. To have wit- 
neſſed the proceedings juſt deſcribed in the Athe- 
nian aſſembly, we ſnould have imagined that there 
was a generous. conteſt of patriotiſm between the 

two republics; and that the happineſs and glory of 
Greece, not the intereſt of their particular commu- 
nities, was the great object of their ambition. But 
the Greeks had often much patriotiſm in their 
ſpeeches, when there was little in their hearts; and 
the Spartans, who had lately employed ſuch powerful 
arguments to engage Athens in defence of the com- 
mon cauſe, totally abandoned their principles when- 
everit $ ined their convenience“. Inſtead — 


2 Herodot, 1. viii 1 & ſeq, »6 Lyſias, Orat. Funeb. 
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. forth in order to ſupport their allies in Bœotia, they 
remained within the iſthmus, and endeavoured! to 


fortify that inlet into their territory with ſuch addi- 
| — bulwarks as might render it impe- 
netrable. The work was now complete; and the 
| Peloponneſians, ſecure, as they itnagined, behind 
this ſolid rampart, equally diſregarded the ſafety, 
** deſpiſed the reſentment, of their northern allies. 
The Athenians, a ſecond time forſaken by their 
confederates, were obliged again to deſert their 
3 They had ſcarcely ſailed to their fami- 
lies in Salamis, When Attica was invaded by the 
Perſians. While the fugitives continued in that 
illand, they received another embaſſy from Mar- 


duonius, offering them the ſame terms. which they 


had formerly rejected. They ſtill perſiſted in re- 


jbescting them; in conſequence of which, they be- 


held, without apparent uneaſineſs, from the ſhores 
of Salamis, their tertitories “ again laid waſte ; 
their cities, and villas, and temples, devoured by 
the flames; and every thing that had eſcaped the 
fury of the firſt invaſion, deſtroyed or eonſumed by 
the ſecond. After committing theſe ravages, which, 
| as he had already obtained complete poſſeſſion of 
the country, deſerved to be conſidered only as the 
effect of a childiſh reſentment, Mardonius returned 
into Bœotia, that his troops might be ſupplied 
with proviſions, and that, ſnould the enemy offer 
them battle, they might engage in à country bet - 
ter adapted than Attica to the operations of ca- 
ant \ - 37 Herodot. 1, ix, c, i, & ſeqq. * | 
. 435 The 
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The Athenians, who had been ſent from Salamis C AA P. 
to remonſtrate with the Spartan council againſt the 
delays or deſertion of the Peloponneſians, were a 
accompanied by the ambaſſadors of Platæa and with their 
Megara, who confirmed their arguments and com- ens 
plaints. With the indignation. of diſappointed ** 
confidence, they upbraided- the indifference and 
lukewarmneſs of the Spartans in the common cauſe; 
ſentiments which ill correſponded: with their own' 
generous ardour. They contraſted: the. baſe trea-- 
chery of Sparta, formerly the honour, now the: 
diſgrace of Greece, with the patriotic magnani-: 
mity of Athens. The latter, they obſerved, com- 
pelled by neceſſity, or urged by reſentment of he 
ſhameful dereliction on the part of her allies, would e 
doubtleſs accept the terms offered by Mardonius, ' 
and then the Peloponneſians muſt become ſenſible; - 
when it was too late, that the wall acroſs the iſth- 
mus formed but a partial and feeble defence; and 
however it might ſecure them from inroads on 
the ſide of the land, would ill protect their coaſts 
againſt the deſeents of the Wann dee e 
the Athenian fleet. C 

Whether e eee or Perſuade 
the-returning ſenſe of. public utility, overcame the: em 

puſillanimous reſolutions formerly embraced: by fats. 

che Spartans, it is certain that they now firſt deter- 
mined to take the field. Five thouſand Spartan 
pike-men were accompanied by thirty-five thouſand - = 
Helots. Their Peloponneſian allies ſent their re- 


ar Lyſias, Orat. Funeb. 1 
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on” ; pete contingents; fo that the heavy- armed 
men raiſed in the peninſula exceeded twenty thou- 

ſand, commanded” by Pauſanias, the guardian and 

- kinfman of Plſtarchus, ſon of Leonidas. Having 
marched beyond the iſthmus, they were joined by 
Ariſtides, at the head of eight thouſund Athenians; 
and by a ſuperior number of their allies of Megara, 
Theſpiæ, Platzs, Salamis, Eubcea, and gina. 
The whole heavy: armed troops amounted to nearly 
forty: thouſand; the hight-armed were the thirty 
fte thouſand Helots, attendants on the Spartans, 
and about as many more, one to each ſoldier, at- 
tended the other diviſions of the army . rien 
Mardo- + Mudonius having marched into Beeotia, en- 
neil camped on the banks of the ſopus. His army 
the gr 1 of three hundred thouſand men, while they waited 
; the enemy's approach, of which they were ſecretly 
informed by the Argives, were employed in build- 

ing a ſquare fortification, about five quarters of a 
mile in front; a work of little utility, fince it could 
any defend a ſmall portion of a camp which ex- 
tended many: miles, - from the Theban town of 


or 8 Erythræa, to the territory of the Platæans. The 


pee © Greeks having arrived in thoſe parts, took poſt at 
— 1 122 — e ere eee 
Incidents + The boſtite as any chives 8 in 
4 N their encampments, during which ſeveral incidenta 
of Matra. happened, which tend to diſplay the manners and 
character of thaſe great bodies of men, who were 


29 Herodot. I. ix. c. i. & leqq. Diodor. Sicul. » xi, & Plut. 
in A iſti 1. 2596 dtd A „ | 
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ſoon to attempt the deſtruction of each other. Of CHAP, 
the, Grecians, inhabiting the countries north of At- — 
tica, the Phocians, as we have already had occaſion 
to obſerve, were the leaſt diſpoſed to embrace tho 
cauſe of Mardonius. Yet as all their neighbourg 
had ſubmitted to his, arms, they reluctantly ſent ta 
his camp a thouſand ſoldiers, well armed, and com- 
manded by Harmocydes, a citizen of great influence 
and authority. They had not continued many 
days in the Perſian army, when an order came from 
Mardonius (the reaſon, was unknown), for the Pho 
cians to be detached from the reſt, and encamped 
a. ſeparate body on the plain. They had no 
doner obeyed his command, than the whole Perſian 
valry appeared 1 in ſight, and ſoon formed them - 
BA in hoſtile array. It immediately occurred 
to. the. Phocians, and particularly to their prudent. 
commander, that Mardonius, ſuſpecting their fide. 
lity:or yielding, ta the ſolicitations of their invete-. 
rate enemies the Theſſalians, had determined their 
deſtruction. Harmocydes therefore, pointing to 
the:cavalry, called to his companions, ©, You, ſee, 
men, who come with an evident intention ta 
deſtroy us: but let us die like Grecians, and exert 
qurlelyes with all the fury of a deſperate defence, 
rathet than tamely ſubmit to à diſhonourable 
fate. While he yet ſpoke, the Phocians ſeized 
their atms, arranged themſelves in order of battle; 
and ſupporting each other in redoubled ranks, pre- 
ſented on every fide a firm circle of protended 
lances. Their warlike appearance ſtruck terror 
into * ſurrounding cloud of Barbarians, who ad- 
d | vanced 
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CH 8 vanced brandiſhing, and a few af the ueaßen throw-' 
833 ing, their javelins: but farther they ventured not 
to proceed; the determined countenance of the 
_ Greeks ſufficed to repel them; they retired in haſte 
to the Perſian camp. A herald was then ſent by 
Mardonius, © -defiring the Phocians to take cou- 
rage, nor to dread farther hoſtilities; that they had 
ſhewn themſelves to be brave men, - contrary to 
the account which he had received of them; and, 
if they diſplayed their valour in the Perſian cauſe, 
they ſhould find it impoſſible to conquer either 
Xerxes or himſelf in good offices v. - 
The above relation tends to prove, that none of 
the Greeks, not even thoſe who joined the enemy, 
were deficient in courage. Another incident related 
by the ſame hiſtorian proves, that notwi 
the extreme folly of their commanders, the Perſians 
were not univerſally deficient in wiſdom. While they 
were encamped on the ÆEſopus, a wealthy Theban, 
named Attaginus, invited Mardonius, with fifty of | 
his moſt diſtinguiſhed officers, | to a magnificent 
entertainment. The feaſt was given at Thebes, 
and an equal number of Bceotians were called to 
it. Among theſe was Therſander, a native of Or- 


chomenus, and a perſon of the higheſt diſtinction 
in that city. Two of the gueſts were placed on 
each couch; and, as Therſander himſelf related to 
Herodotus, his Perſian companion, after ſupper, 
entering into converſation in the Greek tongue, 
teſtified, — the ſeal of ae, his * . 


| #6 Herclot. I. ix. 6. i. PT ITY C 
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, concerning the event of the preſent 
He did not even heſitate to declare his firm 

| e that few Perſians would ſurvive an en- 
gagement. When aſked by the Theban, Why he 


did not communicate this opinion to his general? 


he ſaid, that men of plain ſenſe and honeſty had 
ſeldom much influence with the great. It appeared 
from the whole tenor of his diſcourſe, that there 
were many people in the Perſian army, who, like 
himſelf, lamented the mad ambition of Xerxes, 
and the fatal raſhneſs of Mardonius; and who, 
while they reſpected their ſtations and dreaded their 
power, deſpiſed their characters, and condemned 
their conduct. This obſervation it is proper to 
make for the honour of human nature. In abſo- 
lute governments, it is ſaid that men obey, like 
a flock of ſheep, the voice of a deſpot; yet it may 


ww 
CHAP. 
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be ſaid with equal truth, that amidſt the obedience 


extorted by fear, they often ſee and . the folly 
of their ſnepherd. 0 

In this ſituation, it was Coney to be expected 
that the hoſtile camps ſhould remain without fre- 
quent ſkirmiſhes. Theſe preludes to-the general 
engagement ended favourably for the Grecians. 
Three thouſand ſoldiers, furniſhed by the rocky 
diſtrict of Megara, were poſted on the ſide moſt 
. Expoſed to the enemy's cavalry, by whoſe incur- 
ſions they had been ſo much haraſſed, that they 
determined to abandon that difficult ſtation, Be- 
fore executing their deſign, they ſent a herald to 


3! Herodot. I. ix. e. xy. 
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Cc 2 * P. the Grecian generals, intimating the reſolution 
SY 66 they had taken from neceſſity, and at the ſame time 


hinting the injuſtice of detaining them, from the 
time of their firſt encampment, in a poſt of peculiar 
danger, which though they had hitherto indeed main- 
tained with ſingular conſtancy and fortitude, they now 
found themſelves unable longer to defend. Pauſa- 
nias addreſſed himſelf ſucceſſtvely to the whole 
army, to know whether any diviſion was willing to 
change poſts with the Megarians. All were ſilent, 
or declined the propoſal on frivolous pretences. 
The Athenians alone, actuated by that love of pre- 
eminence which they did not more ardently deſire 
than they juſtly deſerved, voluntarily offered heir 

ſervices on this trying occaſion. They had not 
| long occupied the important poſt, when the ene- 
my's cavalry began to. aſſault them. The aſſault 
they repelled with vigour, and Maſiſtius the 
Perſian general fell in the action. A terrible 
conflict enſued, according to ancient cuſtom, around 
the body of the dead. The Athenians at length 
gained poſſeſſion of it; though they began to give 
way before the general attack of the horſe, yet 
upon being ſupported by a reinforcement from the 
main body, they again recovered their ground, and 
compelled the Perſians to retire. When the firſt 
unwelcome meſſengers arrived in the camp with 
an account of their own defeat, and the death of 
the general, Mardonius and his attendants burſt 
into tears ; their lamentations were ſoon communi- 
cated to the troops, and diffuſed over the army, 
whoſe plaintive cries filled the whole land of Bœo- 


tia. 
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dla. The Perſians tore their hair, disfigured their on Pp? 
faces, and diſplayed every ſymptom of intolerable wo_ 
woe; for they had loft Maſiſtius, who in comeli- 
neſs and ſtature was the firſt of their generals, and 

in — courage and addreſs duly ſecond t to Mair 
donius ®.\ + 

The n Ae thus bravely e The 2] 

themſelves from the incurſions of the Perſian ca- move to 
valry, were now expoſed to a ſtill greater inconve- Hy in 
nience, the ſcarcity of treſh water, which ſoon ob- tor of 
liged them to decamp. Their late ſucceſs afford- 28 
ed a favourable moment for executing this dan- 
gerous meaſure. They proceeded in arms along 
the foot of mount Citheron, prepared to repel the 
attack of the enemy, by converting the column 
of march into an order of battle. They arrived 
without oppoſition at the place appointed. This 
was a plain near the village of Hyſia, in the territory 
of Platæa, interſperſed with many gentle eminences, 
adorned with a grove and temple ſacred to the ge- 
nius of the place, and enriched by the copious 
fountain Gargaphia; a neceſſary reſource to the 
Greeks, as the enemy, by means of their cavalry 
and archers, commanded both ſides of the Æſopus. 

It might be expected, that men prepared to de- Diſenfions 
fend every thing moſt dear to them, ſhould have 23 
preſerved in the field perfect agreement and una- . 
nimity; eſpecially as the Greeks, on ſome occa- 
ſions at leaſt; ſeemed ſenſible that mutual union was 
neceſſary for the general ſafety. When the allies 


3% Herodot. l. ix. c. ccxxiv. - 
K k²k 2 on 


zoo 


Nl they vowed with common conſent to the gods, and 
bound themfelves by the moft tremendous. oaths, 
to maintain with ſtedfaft adherence an unſhaken 


between 
| the Athe- 


nians and. and T egeans, abour the command of the left wing. 


Tegeans. 


_ tween rival republics, but f in the boſom of almoſt . 
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N on both ſides the iſthmus had aſſembled in Attica, 


fidelity to Greece, to prefer liberty to life, to obey 
the command of their leaders, and to bury their 
companions ſlain in battle. Should fortune render 
them victorious (which to their preſent ardour 


ſeemed ſcarcely a matter of doubt), they ſwore 


never to demoliſh any city whoſe inhabitants had 


concurred with the general voice on this important 


occaſion, and never to rebuild the temples defaced 
by the Barbarians, but to leave them to the moiſt 
diſtant poſterity, as a monument of ſacrilegious 
rage, and an incitement to. honourable revenge. 
They fwore alſo to inſtitute an annual feſtival, de- 
nominated the Common Liberty “, and to conſe- 
crate public games and ſacrifices to the goddeſs, the 
great author of their union, and the venerable ob- 
je& of their worſhip. But theſe public-ſpirited 
ſentiments continued not long to actuate them. 
We have already had, occaſion to remark ſeveral 
ſymptoms of approaching animoſity. Their diſ- 
ſenſions ſoon broke out into an open rupture, and 
prevailed, even on the eve of a battle, not only be- 


every community. 
The firſt conteſt: aroſe beter dis Adwiikes 


Both parties yie Ided the right, as the place of 


33 Herodot. I. ix. c. viii. & ſeqq» 
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greateſt honour, to the Spartans. Bur the citizens or 
of Tegea, in number three thouſand, had been long . 


deemed the beſt ſoldiers in Arcadia; and in all the 
conjunct expeditions of the Peloponneſians, they 
had always obtained, unrivalled, the ſecond honours 
of the field. Theſe they profeſſed themſelves un- 
willing to relinquiſh, alleging the heroic exploits of 
their ancient kings; and aſſerting, That the 
actions of the Athenians, performed either during 
their royal or democratical government, could not 
bear a compariſon with their own : they appealed 
on this ſubject to the Lacedzmonians, in conjunc- 
tion with whom they had often fought and con- 
quered, and whoſe deciſion in their favour they 
rather claimed than requeſted.” This bold pre- 
tenſion the Athenians eaſily repelled; by the luſtre 
of their uſual eloquence. ©* We know,” ſaid they, 
ic that the Greeks are here aſſembled, not to diſ- 
pute about precedency, but to fight the Barbarian. 
Yet, as the Tegeans have mentioned their anceſtors, 
it becomes us to maintain the immortal renown of 
our own. Need we mention their ancient victo- 
ries over the-impious Thebans ; their chaſtiſement 
of the inſolent Euryſtheus ; their generous protec 
tion of the unfortunate ſons of Hercules? When 
Greece was invaded by the warlike Amazons, and 
afterwards by the fiercer ſavages of Scythia and 
Thrace, the Athenians reſiſted and overcame the 
common enemy. What people fought wich more 
bravery than they in the war of Troy? But per- 
haps we, who now addreſs you, have degenerated 
from the glory of our anceſtors. Let the battle of 

8 3 Marathon. 
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Marathon efface the foul ſuſpicion, .. There, un- 


added and alone, we defended the general Gifery, 


maintained the glory of Greece, and raiſed, by, the 


prowels of our ſingle republic, a trophy over forty 


nations. This exploit, had we no other to allege, 


The Per- 
ſians en- 

camp near 
the enemy. 


entitles us to the rank claimed by the Tegeans, 'and 
to far higher honours... But the preſent is not a 
time for ſuch conteſts ; place us therefore, O Spar- 
tans! in whatever ſtation you think fit; there, we 
will behave like brave men.“ Their words were 
ſcarcely ended, when the whole army of the Lace- 
dzmonians cried. out with one conſent, © That 
the Athenians were far more worthy than the Te- 
geans, or any nation of Arcadia, to; ſtand at the 
head of the left wing; and accordingly they al. 
ſumed that important poſt. 

Meantime the Barbarian army 9 The 
Medes and Perſians encamped on'the plain, -front- 
ing the Spartans: the Grecian auxiliaries - were 


3 pla ce d in direct oppoſition to the- Athenians. It 


is eaſy to perceive, even at this diſtance of time, 


the reaſon of ſuch an arrangement. The Perſians 


avoided to encounter the Athenian bravery, which 


they had already fatally experienced in the field of 
Marathon; and as the Thebans were the moſt 
powerful and the warmeſt of their foreign allies, as 
well as the inveterate enemies of Athens, it was 


thought proper to oppoſe them to that ſide on 


which the Athenians were poſted. Ambiguous 
oracles, attended by unfavourable omens and pro- 


34 Herodot. 1. ix. c. vi, & ſeqq. Plut, in Ariſtid. 
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Phecies, nud kaberto deteried- Mizedonins;fromn CHA p. 

venturing a general engagement; and he was at „ | 

length determined to this meaſure, not from any 

auſpicious ** change in the admonitions of heaven, 

but from the apparent timidity occaſioned by the 

real diſſenſions of the Greeks. : 

The ſame reaſons which made Mardonius e Ow 3 

to preſerve, made Pauſanias wiſh to alter, the camp a le- 
relative diſpoſition: of their reſpective camps. Ex- ond time. 

cepting in the glorious conteſt at Thermopylæ, in 

which they devoted themſelves to death for the 

ſafety of their country, the Spartans had never con- 

tended with the Medes; but they had oſten fought 

and conquered the Bœotians. Pauſanias therefore 

deſired (for, though dignified with the title of Ge- 

neral, he could not command) the Athenians to 

change places with his countrymen. This requeſt 

was cheerfully complied with; but other circum- 
ſtances ſowed diſſenſion in the Athenian camp *. 

The quiet likewiſe of the Lacedæmonians was diſ- 
turbed by the quarrels between Pauſanias and 

Anompharetus, the Spartan next in command; 

and conſpiring with theſe internal animoſities, the 

Perſian horſe beat up their quarters, intercepted 

their convoys, and, by an unexpected incurſion, 

deſtroyed their watering- place. It thus became 


3s The prophets conſulted were Greeks, who perhaps ſecretly 
ſerved the cauſe of their country, Mardonius reſolved to engage the 
enemy, as we learn from Herodotus, without regarding their pre- 
ditions. Alexander of Macedon came in the night to the Grecian 


camp, to give intimation of that reſolution ; yet Mardonius ſeems to 


have been immediately determined to attack, by the circumſtances 
mentioned in the text. * 


3% Plutarch in Ariſtid. 
Kk4 neceſſary 
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3 * again to decamp. The obſcurity of 
Np: . 2 midnight was choſen as the moſt convenient time 


/ 


Mardo- . 


nius at- 
tacks 


them. 


for effecting this purpoſe; and the deſtined place 


of retreat was a narrow ſlip of ground lying towards 


the ſource of the Æſopus, and confined between 
that river and mount Citheron. This poſt was at 
leaſt preferred by the majority; for the Greeks 
were by no means unanimous; ſo that when the 


march was ordered, many of the allies abandoned 


their leaders; others took refuge in the neigh- 
bouring temples, to elude the purſuit of the horſe; 
while Anompharetus the Spartan declared, „That 
neither he, nor the diviſion under his command, 
ſhould ever fly from the enemy :” and in conſe- 
quence of its diſperſion in ſo many different direc- 
tions, the Grecian' army preſented next morning 
the appearance, not of a regular march, but of a 
flight or rout. 

Mardonius was appriſed that the Greeks had 
changed their order of battle. He was now in- 
formed, that they had abandoned their camp. 
Not doubting that fear had precipitated their re- 
treat, he ordered his ſoldiers to purſue the fugitives, 
and to complete the victory. The Lacedzmonians 


and Athenians were ſtill within his reach; the for- 


mer near the foot of the mountain, the latter in 
the middle of the plain. Having ſent his Grecian 


auxiliaries, amounting to fifty thouſand, againſt 


the Athenians, he advanced with the braveſt of the 


| Perſian troops againſt that portion of the enemy 


which had ſhewn an anxious ſolicitude to avoid his 
arms. Never did the en appear greater, than 


in ; 
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in the oppoſite appearance and behaviour of the 0 


hoſtile armies on this occaſion. The Barbarians, 


ul armed, and totally ignorant of diſcipline, ad- 


vanced without order, and with a loud inſulting 
noiſe. The Lacedzmonians, carefully covered 
with their ſhields, obſerved in ſilence the reſult of 
their ſacrifices, While the heavenly admonitions 
were unfavourable, they patiently received the darts 
and javelins which the enemy threw upon them. 
But as ſoon as Pauſanias, caſting his eyes towards 
a neighbouring temple of Juno, and devoutly en- 
treating the protection of the goddeſs, had ob- 
tained, in the changing aſpect of the victims, a 
propitious anſwer to his prayer, they proceeded 
with intrepidity to cloſe with their opponents “. 
The Perſians, reinforced with the Sacæ, a Scy- 
thian tribe, ſuſtained the atrack with great bravery. 
Immenſe numbers were ſlain; but new numbers 
ſucceeded, crowding together in tumultuous. dif- 
order, and making an hideous outcry, as if they 
had intended to tear in pieces and to devour the 
enemy. Mardonius, mounted on a white ſteed of 
uncommon ſtrength and ſwiftneſs, was diſtin- 
guiſhed in every part of the battle by the ſplendour 
of his appearance, but ſtill more by deeds of ſignal 
valour. He was attended by a thouſand horſemen, 
confiſting of the flower of the Perſian nobility, all 
alike ambitious to imitate the example, and to 
emulate the fame, of their leader. Had their ſkill 
been equal to their courage, or had they previouſly. 


37 Herodot. 5 I. ix. C. Ixii. & ſeqq. 
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beſtowed as much pains in diſciplining their troops; 


ss in improving their own agility and addrefs, 


either the Greeks muſt have been conquered, or 


the battle muſt have remained doubtful. But the 
Barbarians acted without union or concert; and as 
they fought ſingly, were ſucceſſively defeated. It 


is the nature, and the greateſt diſadvantage of ca- 


valry, not to increaſe in force in. proportion to the 
reduplication of their ranks. The Grecian pha- 


lanx, on the other hand, received an acceſſion of 


Death of 
Mardo- 
nius, and 
defeat of 
the Barba. 
rians. 


ſtrength from every addition to its depth; the ranks 
behind ſupported thoſe before; no power was miſ- 
ſpent or unexerted; and the effect might be con- 
tinually augmented, till it became irreſiſtible. 
Availing themſelves of this circumſtance, the La- 
cedæmonians thickened their ranks, extended their 
ſpears, ſuſtained the ſhock, and penetrated the 
depth, of the braveſt Perſian ſquadron. Mardo- 
nius fell by the fortunate arm of the Spartan 
Aieimneſtus *. The death of the general was 
immediately followed by the defeat of the Perfians, 
and the defeat of the Perſians by the. flight of the 


' Barbarian army. Artabazus, the Parthian chief, 


had from the beginning condemned the raſh mea- 
ſures of Mardonius. He commanded forty thou- 
ſand men, who were prepared on every occaſion to 


| —_— the example of their leader. As ſoon as he 


nn Compoſed of two Greek words, which may be tranſlated 65 of | 


immortal memory: an inftance, among many, that the Greeks fre. 
quently gave names characteriſtic of perſons; a cuſtom which like- 


wiſe prevailed much among the Jews. See Michaelis's Tranſlation 
and Annotations on Geuelis, p. 37. & paſſim. 
2 | Per- 
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perceived the confuſion of the Perfians, he made "_-_ 


the ſignal for his troops to quit the field. He con- 


ducted them through the territory of the Phocians, 


and arriving by haſty marches at the Helleſpont, 
before the news of the defeat and death of Mar- 


donius, returned in ſafety to the Aſiatic coaſt, with 
the forces entruſted to his care. 

The remainder of the diſcomfited W ne 
fought refuge in their camp, which, as we have 
already mentioned, had been ſtrengthened by a 
conſiderable fortification. The Spartans purſued 
them with great ardour, but were. unable to force 
their encampment. The Tegeans and other troops 
ſeconded the attack, but no impreſſion could be 


Defeat of 


their auxj= 


liaries. 


made on the wall, till the arrival of the Athenians. 


Theſe generous defenders of the cauſe of liberty 


had repulſed the Grecian auxiliaries, who impiouſly 


aſſiſted the enemies of their country, The beha- 
viour of the greater part of the traitors furniſhed 
the occaſion of an eaſy victory; for, unable to 


meet the juſt reproaches and indignant looks of 


their countrymen, they ſoon betook themſelves ta 
flight, which, in the preſent caſe, ſeemed more 
honourable than reſiſtance. The Thebans alone 
oppoſed with great perſeverance the Athenian va- 
lour; they did not deſiſt from hoſtility, till ſeveral 
hundreds were lain ; and when compelled to quit 
the field, they fled towards Bœotia, and ſhut them- 


ſelves up within the ſtrong walls of their city, In- 


ſtead of purſuing theſe fugitives, though their 


39 Herodot. I. ix. c. lxv. 
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1 a laudable moderation and prudence, probably in- 


ſpired by Ariſtides, then one of their generals, di- 
rected their march towards the Lacedæmonian 
forces, which had already engaged and put to flight 
the main ſtrength of the enemy. The Athenians, 
however, came in time to complete the glory of 
that memorable day. They attacked with re- 
doubled vigour the fortification, which had been 
in vain aſſailed by their allies; and having effected 
a breach in the wall, entered the Perſian camp. 

They were followed by the brave ſoldiers of Tegea, 
and afterwards by the Spartans. The Barbarians 
were ſeized with conſternation at ſeeing ſo many 
myriads confined within a narrow ſpace. The 
means of their expected ſafety became the principal 

cauſe of their deſtruction. Fear hindered them to 
fight; the wall hindered them to fly; the great 
number of the enemy made it dangerous for the 
victors to give quarter; reſentment-of paſt injuries 
prompted them to revenge; of near two hundred 
thouſand Barbarians, not two dener Re the 
fury of the Grecian ſpear *. 

The event of this bloody engagement not only 
delivered the Greeks from the danger of ſervitude, 
but gave them- poſſeſſion of greater wealth than 
they could ever have expected to poſſeſs. In his 
precipitate retreat from Greeee, Xerxes left behind 
him all his riches and magnificence. His moſt 
valuable effects were beſtowed on Mardonius, the 


Herodot. I. ix. cap. e. 


flatterer 
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flatterer of his inclinations, and the unfortunate e F. 
miniſter of his revenge. The reſt. was divided \ * 3 


among his inferior favourites; and independent of 
the bounty of the prince, the tents of the Perſian 
nobles furniſhed a wide profuſion of elegance and 
ſplendour. Couches magnificently embroidered; 
tables of gold and filver; bowls and goblets of 
gold; ſtalls and mangers of braſs, curiouſly 
wrought and ornamented; chains, bracelets, ſcy- 
mitars, ſome of ſolid gold, others adorned with 
precious ftones; and, to crown all, many cheſts 


of Perſian money, which began at that time, and 


continued long afterwards, to be current in Greece. 
Among the common maſs of ſpoil, Herodotus 
reckons a great many Perſian women, beſides in- 
numerable horſes and camels. The whole being 
collected into one place, the tenth was conſecrated 


to the gods. A tenth of the remainder was be- 


ſtowed on the general. Peculiar preſents were 


offered to the temples of Olympian Jove, Iſth- 


mian Neptune, and Delphian Apollo, the favourite 
divinities of the whole Grecian name; nor did the 
Athenians forget to ſhew. particular gratitude” to 
their adored Minerva, Prizes were afterwards 


diſtribured among the braveſt of the ſurviving © 


warriors ; for though the victory had been obtained 
with little blood, yet ſeveral hundreds had fallen, 
eſpecially of the moſt generous and daring; among 


whom were ninety- one Spartans, fifty- two Athenians, 


and ſixteen men of Tegea. Callicrattides, a Spar- 
tan, the braveſt and moſt beautiful of the Greeks, 
was ſlain by an arrow, before Pauſanias, who had 

| a not. 


How ap- 
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not yet finiſhed the facrifice, had given the ſignal 


of engagement. As he fell, he faid to thoſe. 
around him, that he was contented to die for 


; Greece, but regretted dying ingloriouſly, having 


The con- 
federate 
Greeks 
chaſtiſe the 


nd 


performed nothing worthy of himſelf, or the com- 
mon cauſe. But in the battle itſelf none of the 


warriors behaved with ſuch diſtinguiſhed bravery 


as Ariſtodemus, who alone of three hundred Spar- 
tans, ſurvived the action at Thermopyle. This 


circumſtance had rendered him contemptible in 


the eyes of his countrymen. , He was continually 
upbraided with the baſe deſertion of his companions. 
The moſt heroic deeds could not reſtore him to the 
good opinion of the public; and it was aſſerted by 
the Spartans, that even on the preſent-occaſion, as - 
he had determined to ſeek a voluntary death in 


order to efface the ſtain of his former infamy, he 


was not entitled to any of thoſe honours which are 


deſervedly beſtowed on the _—_ efforts of ſpon- 
taneous valour “. 


The Greeks buried their dead with every circum- 


ſtance of funeral pomp, erected in the field of 


battle ' conſpicuous trophies of their renown, and 
appropriated about twenty thouſand pounds for 
dedicating temples and ſtatues to the tutelary dei: 
ties of Platza, the illuſtrious ſcene of victory. A 
few days were ſpent in theſe tranſactions; after 
which- it was determined, by univerſal conſent, to 
march into Bœotia, in order to chaſtiſe the perfidy 
of the Thebans. On the eleventh day after the 


4' Herodot. J. ix. c. A. | 1 
battle 
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ravaged the territory, and made approaches to the — 
walls. The citizens, who were not all equally 
guilty or equally obnoxious, eſcaped general de- 
ſtruction by ſurrendering the leaders of the faction 
which abetted the intereſt of the Medes. The 
traitors were carried to Corinth, condemned 
without trial, and ſacrificed to the manes of their 
countrymen who had fallen at Marathon, Salamis, 
and Platza, in defence of political liberty ans na- 
tional independence ®, - . 

The battle of Platza was fought the twenty⸗ Battle of 

ſecond of September; and on the ſame day another fene is 
battle, not leſs glonous or leſs deciſive, was fought 
between the ſame nations at the promontory of 
Mycale in Ionia, oppoſite to the iſle ' of Samos: 
'The ſhattered remnant of the Perſian fleet, which 
had eſcaped deſtruction on the fatal twentieth of 
October of the preceding year, took refuge in the 
friendly ports of Afia Minor. The victorious ar- 
mament had ſuffered too much in repeated RN 
with a ſuperior force, to engage at that late ſcaſon 
in the purſuit of an enemy, whoſe ſtrength, amount- 
ing to above four hundred veſſels, was ſtill nearly 
the double of their own. The little ſquadron of 
Themiſtocles, averſe to inactivity, found occupa- 
tion, as we already had occaſion to notice, in laying 
the iſlands of the /Egean under contribution. The 
great body of the fleet rendezvouſed in the harbours 
of gina. There the Grecians continued during the 
winter, and before the ſeaſon for action approached, 


we” A a 


the 
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nf. the command was beſtowed on Xantippus che Arhe- 
— nian, and on Leotychides the Spartan king. To 


theſe commanders, whoſe abilities and influence in 
their reſpective republics we formerly had an op- 


portunity to menntion, there arrived early in the 


ſpring a ſecret deputation from ſeveral cities of 
Ionia, intreating that the valour of the European 
Greeks, which had been ſo ſucceſsfully employed 


in their own defence, might be ſtill farther exerted 


in delivering from bondage their brethren in Aſia. 
In conſequence of this invitation, the fleet ſailed 
eaſtward, and had ſcarcely reached the coaſt of Delos, 


when a ſecond embaſſy came from the Samians, pro- 


poſing the ſame meaſures as the firſt, and farther 
adding, that the Perſian fleet; now lying in the 
harbour of Samos, might be attacked and defeated 
without danger or difficulty. The Grecians ſeized 
with eagerneſs the favourable opportunity of ter- 
minating the war; but before they arrived at Sa- 
mos, the enemy ſuſpecting their motions, and un- 
willing to hazard another engagement at ſea, had 


retired to the Ionic coaſt, and according to the cuſ- ' 


tom of that age, not only drawn their ſhips on ſhore, 


but ſurrounded them with a ditch and paliſade, and 


even a ſtone. wall of conſiderable ſtrength. The 


| veſſels thus ſecured, the ſailors amounting to forty 


thouſand, commanded by Artayndes, formed a 
camp along the ſhore. They were reinforced by 
the Perſian army under Tigranes, computed. at 


ſixty thouſand. It appears not whether this power- | 
ful body of men made any attempt to diſturb the 
. of the Greeks, who at the higheſt compu- 
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tation could not amount to a fourth part of their C . 

number, It ſeems moſt probable that they diſ- - 

dained this meaſure, and though they acknow- 

ledged their inferiority at ſea, determined to hazard 

at land a general engagement, in which the iſles 

and Helleſpont, as well as the flouriſhing cities of 

the Aſiatic coaſt, ſhould form the important prize 

of victory. 5 
The Greeks did not decline the battle. Xan- The 


trivance with that employed by Themiſtocles at 
Artemiſium, for depriving the enemy of their 
Grecianauxiliaries ©, A more probable ſtratagem 
is aſcribed to Leotychides, who, in order to en- 
courage his troops, is ſaid to have induſtriouſſy 
ſpread a report that their countrymen had ob- 
tained a ſignal victory at Platæa. This report, 
by whatever means“ it was raiſed and circulated, 
had doubtleſs a conſiderable effect in deciding the 
fortune of the day. Other circumſtances, not leſs 
powerful, were, the general revolt of the Aſiatic 
Greeks, and the filent conteſt of honour between 
the Spartans and Athenians. Among the Bar- 
barian troops the Perſians behaved with uncom- 
mon bravery ; and on the fide of the Grecians, 


43 The ſtory is improbable, becauſe the Aſiatic Greeks had al- 
ready declared their intention to revolt. It was not the intereſt of 
Xantippus, therefore, to make the Perſians ſuſpect their fidelity, 
fince treacherous friends are always more dangerous than open 
enemies, 

44 Herodotus (I. ix, c. c.) and Diodorus (I. xi. c. xxxv.) 
differ in their accounts, 


Vor. I. 11 755 the 


nods 
— 


ur HISTORY or 


the battle of Mycale was more bloody than any 
other fought in the ' courſe of the war. It 
deſerves attention, that in all theſe memorable 
actions, the Greeks had no reſource but in vic- 


tory. But the Barbarians had provided probable 


Conclu- 

fion and 

conſe- 
uences of 


the Perſian - 
mivaſion. 


| the Aſiatic coaſt, formed the ineſtimable | prize of 


means of ſafety, even in cafe of à defeat. On 


the preſent occaſion they had endeavoured not only 


to ſecure a retreat within a ſtrongly fortified camp, 
but to acquire an undiſturbed paſſage through the 
narrow defiles of Mycalẽ. Yet all their precau- 
tions were ineffectual againſt the valour and fortune 
of the Greeks. 
enemy to guard the paſſes of the mountain, pre- 
vented, inſtead of promoting, their eſcape. The 
Spartans purſued them with great. laughter in that 
direction; while the Athenians, aſſiſted by the 
allies of Corinth, Sicyon, and Træzenẽ, advanced 
with undaunted bravery to attack their camp. 
The Afiatic Greeks, who at all times acknow- 
ledged the warlike pre- eminence of their European 
brethren, emulated, in the preſent engagement 
alone, in which they fought for every thing dear to 
them, the admired valour of their anceſtors. Above 
forty thouſand Perſians periſhed in the field; many 
fell in the purſuit, or in defending their entrench- 
ments: the remainder fled in diſorder, nor thought 
themſelves ſecure till they had reached the walls 
of Sardis. Their ſhips, their camp, the free- 
dom of Ionia, and the undiſturbed poſſeſſion of 


the 


The Mileſians, poſted by the 


wm & 
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the victors; and thus the expedition of Xerxes, CH Ar. 


undertaken with a view to enſlave Europe, re- ee Of 
ſtored ** to the faireſt e of Aſia “. | 


4s Herodot. |. ix. e. xc. —e. exiy, Diodorus Siculus, 1. xi. 7 


c. XxxIiv.— e. xxxviii. 
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